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Dale CE 


T has long been a subject of regretful comment, that, of 
the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield, no biography has 
been written since the compilation by his friend, Dr. Maty, 
published in 1778, of which Memoirs Horace Walpole says 
that “they are ill executed, and have several mistakes.” 
I have therefore used them only so far as they can be relied 
upon. 

The other materials for the Life of Lord Chesterfield are 
to be found in the Memoirs and Letters of his contempo- 
raries, Lord Hervey, Horace Walpole, Lord Marchmont, and 
others ; in the Parliamentary History ; and, above all, in his 
own correspondence ; for no man ever wrote with more per- 
fect freedom and sincerity, especially to his son, and to some 
familiar friends; so that of Chesterfield it may be said with 
more truth than Pope said it of himself, that he loved “to 
pour out all himself as plain, as downright Shippen, or as 
old Montaigne.” 4 

But the letters which illustrate Lord Chesterfield’s career 
at most important periods of his life, during his Lord Lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland, and when he came from his retirement 
to effect the junction between the Duke of Newcastle and 
Pitt, are now for the first time published from the voluminous 
and very interesting correspondence known as the Vewcastle 
Papers, in the British Museum, which were slightly adverted 
to by Lord Carnarvon in the Memoir prefixed to his Edition 
of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Godson. 





1 Imitations of Horace, Satire 1. 
Vv 


vi FREFACE. 


To arrange all these materials in the form of a consecutive 
and faithful memoir of Lord Chesterfield’s life has been my 
object in this work, and with this view I have allowed him 
as much as possible to speak for himself; and for adopting 
this course I have his own authority : “ Letters from foreign 
Ministers to their Courts, and from their Courts to them, are, 
if genuine, the best and most authentic records as far as they 
go.” In Chesterfield’s case they go very far indeed, and in 
the copious extracts I have given from his correspondence 
I have endeavoured to display the characteristics of “one of 
the wisest men who have ever lived,”* in his varied aspects 
of statesman, wit, orator, and philosopher. 

In transcribing the letters, I have adhered strictly to Lord — 
Chesterfield’s orthography, though the same words are often 
spelled differently in the same letter. 

I have drawn some additional illustrations from Horace 
Walpole’s Marginal Notes on Maty’s Memoirs. 

The publication of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his God- 
son, and the notices called forth by that work, served to 
dispel much of the cloud of misrepresentation and prejudice 
surrounding his fame. If in the following pages I have 
succeeded in placing in a still clearer light the great and 
good qualities of this very remarkable man, my labour of 
love is satisfied, my purpose is accomplished. 

To my friend Dr. Garnett I am pleased to express my 
grateful thanks for many useful suggestions while I was 
engaged in copying the Letters at’the British Museum. 

And to Mr. Bickley and the assistants in the Manuscript 
Department my acknowledgments are also due for their 
uniform courtesy and kindness in assisting my inquiries. © 


W. E. 


recep Lo re TA oe Ry 2 ED 
' Quarterly Review, October, 1890. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS 


IN LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LIFE. 


Birth of Lord Chesterfield. 

Lord Chesterfield entered at Cambridge. 

Appointed Gentleman of the Bedchamber to the Prince of 
Wales, and entered the House of Commons as Lord 
Stanhope of Shelford. 

Appointed Captain of Gentlemen Pensioners. 

Death of his father, the third Earl. 

Appointed Ambassador at the Hague. 

Invested with the Garter and appointed Lord Steward. 

Dismissed from Office in consequence of his opposition to 
Walpole’s Excise Bill. 

Marriage with Melosina de Shoulenbourg. 


‘Speech against the Playhouse Bill. 


Appointed Envoy to the Hague. 

Lord Lieutenant in Ireland. 

Secretary of State. 

His resignation. 

Effects the Reformation of the Calendar. 

Comes from his retirement to effect the junction between 
the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Pitt. 

Death of his son. 

Last illness and death. 
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LIFE OF LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


pperte family of the Stanhopes is not only of great 

antiquity, but also of considerable distinction in 
English history. Camden,} in his account of Notting- 
hamshire, mentions “ Shelford, the seat of the famous 
family of the Stanhopes, knights, of great state and 
eminence in these parts (of which family, and a great 
Ornament to it, is the Right Honourable James 
Stanhope, principal Secretary of State, to whose great 
abilities and unwearied application his country is in- 
debted in a very eminent manner).”? 

Passing over their earlier lineage, we come to Philip 
‘Stanhope, who was first advanced to the dignity of a 
Baron of the realm by the title of Lord Stanhope of 
Shelford, in 1616; and in 1628 was by Charles I. 
created Earl of Chesterfield, taking the title from 
the town of that name in Derbyshire. 

He appears to have lived in rural retirement, until, 
at the breaking out of the rebellion, in 1645, he took 
arms in favour of Charles, when his house at Shelford 
became a garrison for the King, under the command 
of his son, Colonel Philip Stanhope, until the insur- 
gents took it by storm, and the Colonel, with many of 





1 Camden’s Britannia, vol. i., pp. 580 and 590, edit. 1722. 
? Created Earl Stanhope in 1718. See Jost, p. 27. 
B 
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his soldiers were therein slain, and the house after- 
wards burnt. 

Assisted, however, by a loyal retinue of gentlemen 
and followers, the Earl seized Litchfield for the King, 
but after a severe contest was forced to surrender it 
to Sir John Gell, whose prisoner he became. 

The Earl, after long confinement, died during the 
Protectorate of Cromwell, in 1656. His son, Henry, 
married Catherine, daughter to Lord Wotton, and 
died in the lifetime of his father, in 1634, leaving one 
-son, Philip, born in 1633, who became the second 
Earl, memorable in the pages of Grammont and 
Pepys. But as the “handsome Earl,” as he has been 
called, is otherwise slightly known, the following par- 
* ticulars of his career, derived chiefly from his quaint 
and curious Diary and Letters, may be acceptable.’ 

Lord Chesterfield, at about the age of seven years, 
was taken to Holland by his mother, who had become 
the wife of M. de Hemfleet, ambassador from the 
Prince of Orange to Charles I. He was privately 
educated till about the age of fifteen, and “had never 
afterwards any governor or tutor.” After travelling 
through Germany, France, and Italy, he returned to 
England in 1649. In the following year, he married 
Lady Anne Percy, daughter of Algernon, Earl of 
Northumberland, who died in 1653. “She lived 
eight days after the being brought to bed of a sonn, 
who only survived his mother three weeks.” 

In 1654,” “the great affliction I was in for my wife’s 





* Letters of Philip, second Earl of Chesterfieltf, one vol. 8vo, 1829. 
* Diary, in Memoir, pp. 16-18. 
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death, made mee leave England, taking only with mee 
a little foot-boy. I stay’d for six weeks in France 
at Marsels for a passage, to have gon with pilgrims 
_to Jerusalem ; but, finding none, I went in a gallie to 
Civita. Vecchia, and ‘so to -Room.:. . .. At this 
time, there happened a very great plague there, five 
persons dying out of the house where I lodged; in 
which sad time I received news by letter from Eng- 
land, that a decree in chancerie being given against 
mee, my unkle Arthur had seised all my estate; and 
therefore, that I ought not any more to expect returns 
of mony ; and, that if I came into England, I should 
infallibly be imprisoned for a debt of ten thousand 
pound, which my unkle (who at that time was well 
_with the Protector Cromwell) pretended that I owed 
him. In this unfortunat condition, having in the 
world but five-and-twenty pound, I left Italy, and 
went by sea to Marsels in France; from whence, 
after having made a quarantina in the pest-house, I 
went to Lions; and from thence, sending my servant 
(for want of mony) afoot to Paris, I went with the 
messenger; but faling desperatly sick by the way of 
a violent feavour, and having spent all the mony I had, 
I was left alone in a cottage and reduced to begg. But, 
the merciful God did not long leave mee in that con- 
dition ; for a Jesuit comming along that road, who | 
had formerly been acquainted with in Italy, releived 
mee, and paid for my journy with him to Paris.” 

At Paris, Lord Chesterfield was informed of his 
grandfather's decease, and returning at once to Eng- 
land, compromised the difference between his uncle 
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and himself, and took possession of his hereditary 
estate. 

The Protector offered him his daughter in marriage, 
with the option of a responsible command in the fleet. 
or the army, which offer being declined, so offended 
Cromwell, that, Lord Chesterfield says, ‘(it turned his 
kindness into hatred.” And in the two following 
years, in consequence of a duel with a Captain Whaley, 
and of his attachment to the exiled royal family, he 
underwent three different imprisonments, and his estate 
was sequestered, but ‘“‘at last, with great charge and 
trouble, he got off.” Soon afterwards, he had the 
misfortune to kill a Mr. Wollie in a duel, and fled to 
Holland, where he obtained the royal pardon from 
Charles II. Pepys mentions this incident: “In our 
way to Kensington, we understood how that my Lord 
Chesterfield had killed another gentleman about half 
an hour before, and was fled.’ 

The following is his letter :— , 


“TO THE KING,-WHEN HE WAS AT BRUSSELS, 1659, OW 
THE OCCATION OF MR. WOLLIE’S DEATH? 


“ May IT PLEASE yvouR MagjesTIE,— 

“The great affliction I ley under by my late mis- 
fortune, obliges mee with my duty to beg your Majesties 
pardon, hoping that when Gods great Deputy shall 
have absolved mee here, I may with the more assur- 
ance expect an absolute forgiveness hereafter. Sir, I 
may safely affrme that I beg a forfeited life to noe 





* Diary, 17th January, 165%& 
® Letters, p. 105. 
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other end, then to venter it on all occations in your 
Majesties service and quarrel ; and if in that just cause 
I should meet the reward of this offence, it will not 
greefe mee to see my blood look redder than my crime, 
and to dey as I have lived.” 


“FROM THE KING, JN HIS OWN HAND. 


“ BRUSSELLS, 2 Aprill, 1659. 
“Yours of the 22 February came not to my hands 
till within these three or four days, and I doe assure 
you, I have been very sorry for your misfortune, and 
am no less pleased to see the sence you have of it: 
you may be confident of all that you desire from mee, 
and that I have a just sence of the great affection 
_ and zeale, you have upon all occations expressed for 
the advancement of my service and interest. I hope 
the time is at hand that will put an end to our 
calamities, therefore pull up your spirits to wellcome 
that good time, and be assured I will be allwayes very 

kind to you as 
“Your most affectionat freind, 
PCE AR CE Sake 


On the restoration in 1660, he returned with 
Charles II. to England, and waited “as sewer with 
the Earl of Dorset at the King’s coronation dinner 
in Westminster Hall.” 

The same year he married Lady Elizabeth Butler, 
eldest daughter to the Duke of Ormond, whom Gram- 
mont thus describes :' “ C’étoit une des plus agréables 


1 Memoires de Grammont, edit. Walpole, p. 115. 


‘ 
“ 
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femmes qu’on pit voir: elle avoit la plus jolie taille 
du monde, quoiqu’elle ne fait pas fort grande. Elle 
étoit blonde, et elle en avoit |’éclat & la blancheur, avec 
tout ce que les brunes ont de vif & de piquant. 
Elle avoit de grands yeux bleus; & des regards 
extrémement séduisans. Ses maniéres etoient enga- 
geantes, son esprit amusant & vif, mais son coeur, 
toujours ouvert aux tendres engagemens, n’€étoit point 
scrupuleux sur la constance, ni delicat sur la sincerité.” 

From the following description of Lord Chesterfield 
at this time, and of the circumstances under which 
he contracted this second marriage, it is not surprising 
that the union was at first productive of but little 
happiness to either of the parties. 

“Tl avoit le visage fort agréable, la téte assez belle, 
peu de taille, & moins d’air. I] ne manquoit pas 
d’esprit. Un long séjour en Italie lui avoit communi- 
qué la cérémonie dans le commerce des hommes, & 
la défiance dans celui des femmes. I] avoit été fort 
hai du Roi parce qu'il avoit été fort aimé de la Castel- 
maine. Le bruit commun étoit qu'il avoit eu ses 
bonnes graces, avant qu’elle fut mariée; & comme 
ni lun nilautre ne s’en défendoit, on le croioit assez 
volontiers. 

“Tl avoit recherché la fille ainée du. Duc d’Ormond, 
dans le tems qu'il avoit l’esprit encore rempli de sa 
premiére passion. Celle du Roi pour la Castelmaine, 
et létablissement qu'il espéroit par cette alliance, firent 
quil pressa ce marriage avec autant d’ardeur, que s'il 
eut été passionément amoureux. II avoit donc épousé 
Madame de Chesterfield sans laimtr, & vécu quel- 
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que tems avec elle d’un froideur a ne lui pas permettre 
de douter de son indifférence. Elle étoit fine et 
délicate sur le mépris; elle en fut affligée d’abord, 
indignée dans la suite, & dans le tems que son 
époux commencoit a lui faire voir quill Il’aimoit, 
elle eut le plaisir de lui faire voir qu'elle ne l’aimoit 
plus.” * 

Two children were born of this marriage—a son in 
1660, who lived but three weeks, and a daughter, 
within two years afterwards, who became in 1691 the 
wife of Lord Glammis, son to the Earl of Strathmore. 

On the arrival of the Queen, Catherine of Braganza, 
in 1662, Lord Chesterfield, who had been appointed 
Chamberlain to her Majesty, was sent by the King to 
receive her, and, in a letter to his friend, Mr. Bates, 
gives the following description of her: ‘Now as for the 
queen, you may credit her being a very extraordinary 
woman; that is, extreamly devout, extreamly discreet, 
very fond of her husband, and the owner of a good 
understanding. As to her person, she is exactly 
shaped, and has lovely hands, excellent eyes, a good 
countenance, a pleasing voice, fine haire, and, in a 
word, is what an understanding man would wish a wife. 
Yet I fear all this will, hardly make things run in the 
right chanel ; but if it should, I suppose our Court will 
require a new modelling, and then the profession of 





1 Memotres de Grammont, chap. viii. The rumour here alluded to, 
that Lord Chesterfield had enjoyed the favours of Lady Castelmaine 
before she became the mistress of the King, is confirmed by their corre- 
spondence, which leaves no doubt of the intimacy between them,—Le?éers, 
pp: 77, 86-92, 102, 112. 
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an honest man’s friendship will signify more than it 
dos at present from your very humble servant.” * 
Towards the close of this year, an event occurred 
which first astonished and then amused the Court—the 
jealousy of Lord Chesterfield on account of a supposed 
or attempted intrigue with his Countess by the Duke 
of York, the consequence of which was that the Earl 
carried her off suddenly to Bretby, where they re- 
mained that winter and throughout the summer of the 
following year. The affair is related in full and amus- 
ing detail in the MWemozres de Grammont;? and the 
trick played by Lady Chesterfield upon Hamilton, 
shortly after her seclusion at Bretby, seems to show 
that, if she had been imprudent, she had at all events 
not been guilty. Pepys tells “how the Duke of York 
is smitten in love with my Lady Chesterfield (a vir- 
tuous lady, daughter to my Lord of Ormond); and so 
much, that the Duchesse of York hath complained 
to the King and her father about it, and my Lady 
Chesterfield is gone into the country for it.”* And 
again, “ This day I was told the occasion of my Lord 
Chesterfield’s going and taking his lady from Court. 
It seems he not only hath been long jealous of the 
Duke of York, but did find them two talking together, 





1 Letters, p. 122, and see Evelyn's Diary, 30th May, 1662, and Gram- 
mont, ch. vi., for an amusing description of the Queen’s suite. 

2 Chapitres viii., ix. “On regardoit avec étonnement en Angleterre un 
homme qui avoit la mal-honnéteté d’étre jaloux de sa femme.” ‘“ Dés 
qu’il eut le dos tourné pour le mettre en marche avec sa prisonniere, 
: toute la troupe des beaux esprits mirent au jour force vaude- 
“illes, qui divertissoient le Public & ses dépens,” pp. 157, 159. 

aNiary, Nov. 3, 1662. 
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though there were others in the room, and the lady by 
all opinions a most good, virtuous woman. He the 
next day (of which the Duke was warned by some- 
body that saw the passion my Lord Chesterfield was 
in the night before) went and told the Duke how much 
he did apprehend himself wronged, in his picking out 
his lady of the whole Court to be the subject of his . 
dishonour; which the Duke did answer with great 
calmnesse, not seeming to understand the reason of 
complaint, and that was all that passed; but my Lord 
did presently pack his lady into the country in Derby- 
shire, near the Peake; which is become a proverb at 
Court, to send a man’s wife to the Peake when she 
vexes him.” * 

To dispel the rumours of these domestic squabbles, 
Lord Chesterfield wrote the following letter to his 
wife’s mother ; and in accordance with it, he and Lady 
Chesterfield made a visit to the Duke of Ormond in 
Ireland, his Grace being then Lord Lieutenant there. 


“70 THE DUTCHES OF ORMOND, MOTHER TO MY 
WIFE. 
1663. 
“ MapamM,— 


“ After the having been so long in a mist of mis- 
fortunes, and the being so misunderstood that I hardly 
hoped to refind the way to your Grace’s favour, it was 
far from an unwelcomed light that I received by your 
Ladyship’s letter; whereby I see you are pleased to 
suspend a judgment, which, if once given, I should 





1 Diary, Jan. 19, 1663. 
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no longer plead but condem myselfe. Madam, I doe 
not love the remembrance of old greefs, and yet the 
best way of curing wounds, is to search their bottoms, 
and when that has been once done before your Lady- 
ship and my Lord, I shall freely forgive the uneasiness 
they have put mee to. Madam, my Lord’s invitation of 
us into Ireland, I hope will put a period to this and 
other discourses that have had much too large a cir- 
cumferance, and intitle me by a justification to resume 
that kindness, with which your Grace was formerly 
pleas’d to honour, 
Madam, 


“V.ours, ete; 


From this time Lord Chesterfield and his lady 
appear to have lived upon terms of sufficient cordiality 
until her death, which occurred in 1665 at Welling- 
borough, when (“it being the great plague year) shee 
fell sick of the spotted feaver and died. Whereupon 
I returned to my own house at Bretby, where I allso 
fell sick of the spotted feaver or plague.”? He had 
this year resigned his post of Chamberlain to the 
Queen ; a situation which seems to have involved him 
in some occasional disputes.* After a trip abroad in 1668, 
for the benefit of his health, he, in the following year, 





1 Letters, p. 125. 

2 Diary, in Memoir, p. 26. 

* For instance, Pepys mentions “a late dispute between my Lord 
Chesterfield that is the Queen’s Lord Chamberlain, and Mr. Edward 
Montagu her Master of the Horse, who should have the precedence in 
taking the Queen’s upper hand abroad out of the house, which Mr. 
Montagu challenges. It was given to my Lord, Chesterfield.”—Diary, 
26th Jan., 1663. 
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married his third wife, Lady Elizabeth, daughter to 
Charles Dormer, Earl of Carnarvon; and devoted his 
time to the building of his house at Bretby, and the 
arrangement of his gardens, occupations in which he 
seems to have had peculiar pleasure. With this lady, 
by whom he had four children, Philip, Charles, Mary, 
and Katherine, he lived in domestic retirement from 
the Court for several years, until in 1678 he says: 
‘She miscarried of a sonn, and died seaven days after, 
which was the greatest misfortune to mee that I had 
ever suffered.” * 

When the Bill for the exclusion of the Duke of York 
came to be debated in the House of Lords, in 1680, at 
which the King was present, Lord Chesterfield argued 
vehemently against it; and, in reward of his assist- 
ance in causing its rejection, his Majesty sent for him 
the next day, and appointed him a member of his 
Privy Council. 

In the following year he was employed all the 
summer in the rebuilding of his “ruinous house” at 
Bretby, which, during his temporary absence, had 
been almost burnt to the ground in the popular frenzy 
caused by the illusion of the Popish plot.’ 

He was, however, called to London by the rumour 
of the famous Rye-house Plot, but took no active part 
either for or against those concerned in it. 

He gives the following account of the illness of 
the King: “ This unfortunat year, my master, King 
Charles the Second, faling desperatly ill of some- 


+ Memotr, p. 36. ® Letters, p. 208. 
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thing like an apoplexie, the privy council ordered mee 
and two other privy councellours to watch all night 
with his majesty; who towards the morning, finding 
himself decline, commanded every body to leave the 
room, except his brother the Duke -of; Yorke, the 
Earle of Bathe, and the Lord Feversham; which 
being done, it is more than probable, that a Romish 
priest was introduced by a back door that opened by 
his bedside, and that his majesty died a Roman 
Catholicke. But halfe an hower after that wee had 
been put out, wee were recaled into the rocme againe ; 
and then his majesty prayed hartily with a protestant 
bishop (which in his sickness til that time hee had 
refused to doe); yet when the bishop desired him to 
receive the Sacrament, he answered him, that. hee 
hoped hee had already made his peace with Heaven, 
and refused it.” ? 

And in a letter to “the Earle of Arran,” dated 
Feb. 7th, announcing the King’s death on the previous 
day, he writes: “I will only say that, as to the man- 
ner of it (of which I was a witness, as having watched 
two whole nights with him and saw him expire) 
nothing could be greater; . . . I will only say, 
in short, that he died as a good Christian; as a man 
of great and undaunted courage in never repining at 
the loss of life, or for that of three kingdoms; as a 
good natured man, in a thousand particulars; for 
when the queene sent to aske his pardon for anything 
that shee had ever done amisse, he answered that shee 





Diary, in Memoir, p. 45. 
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never had offended him, and therefore needed noe 
pardon, but, that he had need of hers, and did hope 
that shee would not refuse it him. Hee exprest ex- 
traordinary great kindness to the duke his brother, 
and asked him often forgiveness for any hardship he 
had ever put upon him, assuring him of the tender- 
nesse of his love, and that he willingly left him all he 
had ; desiring him, for Zzs sake, to be kind to his poor 
children, when he was gon. Lastly, he asked his 
subjects pardon for any thing that had been neglected, 
or acted conterary to the best rules of a good govern- 
ment, and told those about his bed, how sorry he was 
for giving them so much trouble by his being so long 
a dieing; desiring often death to make more haist to 
free him from his pain, and the bystanders from their 
attendance, ** 

Although Lord Cestesiend had thought it right on 
principle to oppose the exclusion of the Duke of York 
from the throne, yet he could hardly be expected to 
have any personal liking for him; and accordingly we 
find that soon after the accession of James II. he re- 
signed his appointments of chief justice in eyre of the 
woods and forests south of Trent, and his colonelcy of 
the guards given him by Charles ; and again for some 
time lived in retirement at his favourite Bretby. 

Consistent, however, in his attachment to the House 
of Stuart, he rendered such assistance as lay in his 
power to the Princess Anne, when she fled from 
London to Nottingham, on the landing of the Prince 





1 Letters, p. 277. 
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of Orange; and although he some time afterwards 
made his compliment to the Prince in London, he 
refused to be at his coronation, and declined several 
offers made to him of employment by King William. 

From this time Lord Chesterfield withdrew entirely 
from the Court, and though he made occasional visits 
to town, to attend to his duties at the House of Lords, 
his continually increasing infirmities induced him to 
confine himself more and more to the charms of Bretby, 
and the cultivation of his gardens. In 1705, for in- 
stance, he says: “I mayd many waterworks in my 
garden, etc., and had two fits of the goute. I invited 
the French generall, Monsieur de Tallard, who was 
kept prisoner at Nottingham, to come to Bretby, where 
he seamed to be extreamly pleasd with the gardens 
and his entertainment, and sayd, in a compliment, that, 
setting the King of France’s gardens aside, there was 
not finer gardens in France.” 

It was probably due to the Earl’s taste in this re- 
spect, that he was, in 1697, honoured by Dryden’s 
dedication to him of his translation of Virgil’s Georgics, 
which Lord Chesterfield rewarded by what Dryden 
acknowledged as a “noble present.” ? 

Lord Chesterfield had now reached his seventy-ninth 
year, 1712, when he quitted Bretby for London, and 
yielding gradually to the encroachments of his age 





' He was offered in succession the posts of Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber, Lord Privy Seal, and Plenipotentiary to the Hague.—Dzary, in 
Memotr, p. 47 ; Letters, pp. 342, 355, 357- 

® Dryden’s Prose works, edit. Malone, iii. p. 40g ; Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets, edit. Cunningham, i. p. 394. 
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and infirmities, he died on January 28th, 1713, in his 
eightieth year. 

Of his eldest son little more seems to be known, or 
need here be told, than that he became third Earl of 
Chesterfield ; and that he was a man of morose dispo- 
sition and violent passions, “who often thought that 
people behaved ill to him, when they did not in the 
least intend it.” He had married, in 1691, Lady Betty 
Savil, daughter to the Marquess of Halifax, by whom 
he had four sons and two daughters. She did not 
live long enough to take care of their education. 

The Marquess appears to have possessed the same 
kind of wit as his famous grandson. At the beginning 
of the revolution, several persons of rank who had been 
very zealous and serviceable in bringing about that 
event, but, at the same time, had no great abilities, 
applied for some of the most considerable employments 
in the Government. The Marquess being consulted 
upon this, said: “I remember to have read in his- 
tory that Rome was saved by geese, but I do not 
remember that those geese were made consuls.” ? 





1 Maty’s Memoirs of Lord Chesterfield, p. 269. 

Lord Hervey, in his Wemotrs of George the Second,\. p.97, says: “Part 
of the character which Bishop Burnet gives of his grandfather, the Marquis 
of Halifax, seems to be a prophetic description of Lord Chesterfield,—at 
least he has an hereditary title to it.” “ The liveliness of his imagination 
was always too hard for his judgment. A severe jest was preferred by 
him to all arguments whatsoever. And he was endless in consultations ; 
for when after much discourse a point was settled, if he could find a new 
jest, to make even that which was suggested by himself seem ridiculous, 
he could not hold, but would study to raise the credit of his wit, though 
it made others call his judgment in question.”—Burnet’s History of His 
Own Time, i. pp. 465-6, edit. 1823. 
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The eldest son of the above marriage, Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, fourth Earl of Chesterfield, celebrated 
equally as a statesman and a wit, as a courtier anda 
man of letters, as a diplomatist and an orator, as well 
as distinguished in an age of politeness by the refine- 
ment of his manners, was born in London on the 22nd 
of September, 1694. The neglect with which he was 
treated by his father, who, he says, was ‘‘ neither de- 
sirous nor able to advise him,”’ and who appears to 
have conceived even an aversion for him, was amply 
compensated by the care which was taken of him by 
his grandmother, the Marchioness of Halifax, whose~ 
understanding and wit were still exceeded by the good- 
ness of her heart. His early education was conducted 
at home; and while he received his first instruction in 
history and languages from Mr. Jouneau, the formation 
of his taste and manners may well be ascribed to the 
influence of this accomplished woman. 

But he does not appear ever to have wanted the 
spur of emulation, which is supposed to be the special 
privilege of a public school to apply. “When I was 
at your age (eleven) I should have been ashamed if 
any boy of that age had learned his book better, or 
played at any play better than I did; and I would not 
have rested a moment till I had got before him.” ? 

He was very young, when Lord Galway, a man of 
uncommon penetration and merit, observing in hima 
strong inclination for a political life, but, at the same 





1 Letter to his son, Nov. 24, 1747. 
2 To his son, June 28, 1742. 
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time, an unconquerable taste for pleasure, with some 
tincture of laziness, gave him the following advice : 
“If you intend to be a man of business, you must be 
an early riser. Inthe distinguished posts your parts, 
rank and fortune will entitle you to fill, you will be 
liable to have visitors at every hour of the day, and 
unless you rise constantly at an early hour, you will 
never have any leisure to yourself.” ? 

To this admonition, which had its due effect, he pro- 
bably refers, in a letter, written many years afterwards : 
“ If by chance, your business, or your pleasures, should 
keep you up till four or five o’clock in the morning, I 
would advise you, however, to rise exactly at your usual 
time, that you may not lose the precious morning 
hours; and that the want of sleep may force you to 
go to bed earlier the next night. This is what I was 
advised to do when very young, by a very wise man; 
and what, I assure you, I always did in the most dissi- 
pated part of my life. I have very often gone to bed at 
six in the morning, and rose notwithstanding at eight ; 
by which means I got many hours in the morning that 
my companions lost; and this want of sleep obliged 
me to keep good hours the next, or at least the third 
night. To this method I owe the greatest part of my 
reading ; for from twenty to forty, I should certainly 
have read very little, if I had not been up while my 


companions were in bed.” ” 


At the age of eighteen, young Stanhope was sent to 





1 Maty, p. 8. 
2 To his son, 26th December, 1749. 
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complete his studies at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
where he says: ‘“ Je continue bien ferme dans mes 
études, qui ne sont encore que le Latin et le Gree,” 
and humorously adds: “mais pour l’anatomie, je ne 
la pourrai point apprendre; car quoiqu’il y ait un 
pauvre pendu, le chirurgien, qui avoit coutume de faire 
ces opérations n’en a point voulu faire cette fois, par- 
ceque c’étoit un homme, et alors il dit que les écoliers 
ne veulent point venir.”* And again: “ C’est a cette 
heure, que j’ai bien des affaires sur les bras, car j’em- 
ploye plus dune heure par jour au droit civil, et tout 
autant 4 la philosophie; et la semaine qui vient, 
laveugle ? commencera ses legons de mathématiques ; 
de sorte que me voici bien occupé. Croiriez-vous 
bien aussi que je lis Lucien et Xenophon en Grec ? ce 
qui mest rendu assez aisé, car je ne m’embarrasse 
point d’apprendre toutes les régles de la grammaire ; 
mais l'homme ® qui est avec moi, et qui est une gram- 
maire vivante, me les enseigne en lisant.” 4 | 
And of the pleasure he has in reading M. Jouneau’s 
letters to him, he says: “ Deczes repetita placebit—ce — 
qui est la devise qu’un ministre ici (qui épousa l’autre 
jour une trés jolie fille) mit dans la bague de noce.” 
Dr. Maty was assured by Bishop Chenevix that Lord 
Chesterfield, when at Cambridge, used to study in his 
apartment, without stirring from it, till six o'clock in 


1AM. Jouneau, 22 Aofit, 1712. 

2 Professor Saunderson, the blind teacher of mathematics. 

3 The Rev. Mr. Crowe, his private tutor, afterwards one of the chaplains 
to George II. & 

4 A M. Jouneau, 12 Octobre, 1712. 
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the evening ;' and according to his own account many 
years afterwards: “ At nineteen, I left the University 
of Cambridge, where I was an absolute pedant.: when 
I talked my best, I quoted Horace; when I aimed at 
being facetious, I quoted Martial; and when I hada 
mind to be a fine gentleman, I talked Ovid. I was 
convinced that none but the ancients had common 
sense ; that the classics contained everything that was 
either necessary, useful or ornamental to men; and I 
was not without thoughts of wearing the toga vzrels of 
the Romans, instead of the vulgar and illiberal dress 
of the moderns.” ? 

We shall see that in his latter days he expressed 
somewhat different opinions of the respective merits 
of the ancient and modern writers. 

On leaving college, he went abroad with the view 
of making what was then called the grand tour; and 
went first to the Hague, from whence he writes: “ Le 
séjour que j'ai fait ici m’a été fort agréable, car cet 
endroit est tout-a-fait charmant dans |’été, et la com- 
pagnie y est fort bonne a cause du grand nombre 
d’étrangers qui y demeurent; car, pour les gens du 
pays, il est certain qu’ils ne sont pas du commerce le 
plus rafiné : ce sont d’assez bonnes gens, mais qui ne 
se mélent pas de la conversation.” ® 

At this place, where gaming was much in fashion, 
he unfortunately acquired the habit of a vice which, 
as will be seen from time to time, in his letters, no one 


1 Maty, p. 271. 
* To his son, June 24, 1751. 
8 A M. Jouneau, 10 Aofit, 1714. 
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more regretted than himself. From the Hague, it was 
his intention to have gone to Turin, thence to Venice, 
thence to Rome, etc. ; but the events which followed on 
the death of Queen Anne caused this plan to be laid 
aside. His remarks upon those events in his last letter 
at this time from Paris are too remarkable not to be here 
given: “Il y avoit trop peu de temps que j’étois sorti 
de Angleterre, pour souhaiter d’y retourner 4 quelque 
prix que ce fit; autrement j’aurois bien voulu y avoir 
été a l’arrivée du Roi, pour prendre part a la joie qu’on 
en devoit avoir. Si je n’avois point d’autre raison, 
la seule tristesse que témoignent les Francois et les 
Anglois de la suite du Prétendant, sur la mort de la 
Reine, seroit capable de m’en consoler. Mais quand 
je vois combien loin les choses étoient déj& avancées 
en faveur du Prétendant et du Papisme, et que nous 
étions a deux doigts de l’esclavage, je compte absolu- 
ment pour le plus grand bonheur qui soit jamais arrivé 
a l’Angleterre, la mort de cette femme, qui, si elle edit 
vécu encore trois mois, alloit sans doute établir sa 
religion, et par conséquent la tyrannie, et nous auroit 
laissé, aprés sa mort, pour Roi, un batard, tout aussi 
sot qu'elle, et qui, comme elle, auroit été mené par le 
nez par une bande de scélérats. La déclaration du 
Prétendant, et mille autres choses, sont des preuves 
convaincantes du dessein qu’avaient ces conjurés du 
ministére, de le faire entrer.” ” 

This is strong language, but Lord Chesterfield, 
though always loyal to the throne, loved liberty better 








: \ 
1 Letters, iii. p. 9. 2AM. Jouneau, Dec. 7, 1714. 
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than kings or rulers, for whom generally he had little 
personal liking; but his favourite aversion was the 
Papacy, and he never fails—as we shall see from time 
to time—to express his strong dislike to, and dread of 
Roman Catholic domination. 

In the continuation of the above letter, the satirical 
account he gives of himself shows that he had some- 
what shaken off his scholastic habits: “Je ne vous 
dirai pas mes sentimens des Francois parceque je suis 
fort souvent pris pour un, et plus d’un Francois m’a 
fait le plus grand compliment quils croyent pouvoir 
faire a personne, qui est, ‘Monsieur, vous étes tout 
comme nous.’ Je vous dirai seulement que je suis 
insolent ; que je parle beaucoup, bien haut, et d’un ton 
de maitre ; que je chante et que je danse en marchant ; 
et enfin, que je fais une dépense furieuse en poudre, 
plumets, gands blancs, &c.”? 

But however much he had lent himself, at this time, 
to the pleasures and dissipation of good company, he 
always found time for serious studies; and when he 
could find it no other way, he took it out of his sleep. 
And there can be no doubt that, in his reading, hes 





“Throw away none of your time upon those trivial 
futile books, published by idle or necessitous authors, 
for the amusement of idle and ignorant readers : such 
sort of books swarm and buzz about one every day ; 
flap them away, they have no sting. Certum fete 


y 
1 A M. Jouneau, wt supra. 
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jinem, have some one object for those leisure moments, 
and pursue that object invariably till you have attained 
it.” With Chesterfield, that main object was oratory : 
“ So long ago as when I was at Cambridge, whenever 
I read pieces of eloquence (and indeed they were my 
chief study) whether ancient or modern, I used to write 
down the shining passages, and then translate them, 
as well and as elegantly as ever I could; if Latin or 
French, into English; if English, into French. This, 
which I practised for some years, not only improved 
and formed my style, but imprinted in my mind and 
memory the best thoughts of the best authors. The 
trouble was little, but the advantage I have experi- 
enced was great.”? “Whether from such studies,” 
says Lord Mahon, “or from natural genius, Chester- 
field’s speeches became more highly admired and ex- 
tolled than any others of the day. Horace Walpole 
had heard his own father; had heard Pitt; had heard 
Pulteney ; had heard Wyndham ; had heard Carteret ; 
yet he declares that the finest speech he ever listened 
to was one from Chesterfield.” ® 


On his return to England he was presented to the 
King, and appointed one of the Gentlemen of the Bed- 
chamber to the Prince of Wales; a post, at that time, 
equally suitable to his age and inclinations. It was 
while in this position that he formed a lasting friend- 
ship with Lord Lumley, then Master of the Horse to 








1 To his son, May 31, 1752. 
2 To his son, Feb. 12, 1754. \ 
8 To Sir Horace Mann, Dec. 15, 1743. 
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the Prince, and afterwards so well known, so highly 
esteemed, and at last, so deeply regretted, as Lord 
Scarborough. 

But, to use his own words, “ without making a figure 
in Parliament, no man can make any in this country”: 
and he therefore entered the House of Commons, as 
Lord Stanhope of Shelford, having been returned for 
the borough of St. Germains, Cornwall; and being 
resolved to lose no time in trying the efficacy of the 
training to which he had subjected himself with the 
view to oratory, he delivered his first speech, August 
5th, 1715, a few weeks before he attained the legal age 
of twenty-one. “I spoke in Parliament the first month 
I was in it, and a month before I was of age; and from. 
the day I was elected, till the day that I spoke, I am 
sure I thought nor dreamed of nothing but speak- 
ing. The first time, to say the truth, I spoke very 
indifferently as to the matter ; but it passed tolerably, 
in favour of the spirit with which I uttered it, and the 
words in which I dressed it. . . . The House, it 
must be owned, is always extremely indulgent to the 
two or three first attempts of a young speaker ; and if 
they find any degree of common sense in what he says,’ 
they make great allowances for his inexperience, and 
for the concern which they suppose him to be under. 
I experienced that indulgence ; for had I not beena 
young member, I should certainly have been, as I 
own I deserved, reprimanded by the House for some 
strong and indiscreet things that I said.” ? 


1 Letter to his son, March 15, 1754. 
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The speech he thus alludes to was in the Debate | 
on the Articles of Impeachment against the Duke of 
Ormond on the 5th August, and Lord Stanhope in- 
veighed with great bitterness against the promoters of 
the Peace of Utrecht, saying that he “never wished 
to spill the blood of any of his countrymen, much less 
the blood of any nobleman; but that he was persuaded 
that the safety of his country required that examples 
should be made of those who had betrayed it in so 
infamous a manner.” ? 

But although Lord Stanhope escaped censure, he 
was privately admonished by one of the opposite party, 
who told him that he was acquainted with the date of 
his birth, and that he was not yet of age; that, how- 
ever, he would take no advantage of this unless his 
friends were pushed ; but that if he offered to vote, he 
would immediately inform the House. Lord Stan- 
hope, who knew the consequences of this discovery,” 
said nothing, but quitted the House, and returned to 
Paris, glad perhaps of the opportunity of finishing his 
noviciate in that gay city.® 

How he finished it, and how he became aéseuvré, 





7. £ atl. Ast pes: 

When in Holland the previous year, Lord Stanhope had been the guest 
of the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, who had, from prudential 
motives, fixed their residence at Antwerp, and it has been suggested 
that Lord Stanhope’s sudden zeal against the Treaty of Utrecht may 
be in some degree attributed to this visit to Antwerp, and the flattering 
attentions he received from the greatest man, and one of the cleverest 
women of the age.—Letter to George Berkeley, Suffolk Letters, vol. i. 
p. 5, and note. 

* The annulling of his election, and a fine of £§00. 

8 Maty, p. 22. 
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_with the assistance of a fine woman, who took him 
under her charge, is amusingly described in a letter 
to his son many years afterwards, from which the 
following extract in this place will suffice: ‘She 
called up three or four people to her, and _ said, 
‘Scavez-vous que j’ai entrepris ce jeune homme, et 
qu'il le faut rassurer? Pour moi, je crois en avoir fait 
la conquéte, car il s’est émancipé dans le moment au 
point de me dire, en tremblant, qu'il faisoit chaud. II 
faut que, vous m/aidiez 4 le dérouiller. I] lui faut 
nécessairement une passion, et sil ne m’en juge pas 
digne, nous lui en chercherons quelque autre. Au 
reste, mon novice, n’allez pas vous encanailler avec 
des filles d’opera et des comédiennes qui vous éparg- 
neront les fraix et du sentiment et de la politesse, mais 
qui vous en couteront bien plus 4 tout autre égard. 
Je vous le dis encore; si vous encanaillez, vous étes 
perdu, mon ami. Ces malheureuses ruineront et votre 
fortune et votre santé, corrompront vos meeurs, et 
vous n’aurez jamais le ton de la bonne compagnie.’”’? 
Chesterfield goes on to say that the company laughed 
at this lecture, and that he was stunned with it, as 
indeed well he might be, not knowing whether the 
dame was serious or in jest. 

To return, The rebellion was at this time break- 
ing out, and it is not improbable that Lord Stanhope 
had other views than mere pleasure in making this 
trip to Paris, and that he may have been of service in 
discovering the intrigues of the Jacobites in corre- 





1 To his son, Jan. II, 1750. 
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spondence with the rebels in England and Scotland, 
who had taken up arms in favour of the Pretender.* 

However this may have been, he soon afterwards 
returned to England; and the apprehension caused by 
the rebellion—though it had now been quelled—hav- 
ing induced the Ministry to bring in a Bill to make 
the present and future parliaments septennial, he 
spoke in favour of the measure, which after a strong 
debate was carried in both Houses.” 


For the next few years, there is little to tell of Lord 
Stanhope’s doings; there is a long gap in his published 
correspondence; and in Parliament, so far as the de- 
bates show, he seems to have been almost a persona 
muta. For although Maty says that he continued to 
speak from time to time, he also mentions that his 
progress was checked by the ridiculous conduct of a 
member in mimicking his tone and action, in which 
unequal conflict Lord Stanhope always felt himself 
hurt.2 His prospects of employment also, to which he 
was entitled, from the abilities he had displayed, were 
for a time marred by the quarrel which had broken out 
between the King and his son. The consequence to 





1 Maty, p. 23. 

? The Bill was passed in April. 7 Parl. Hist., 308, e¢ seg. Lord Stan- 
hope’s name does not appear in the Report. 

* He perhaps alludes to this where he says: “ Mimickry, which is the 
common and favourite amusement of little low minds, is in the utmost 
contempt with great ones. It is the lowest and most illiberal of all 
buffoonery. Pray neither practise it yourself nor applaud it in others. 
Besides that, the person mimicked is insulted ; @nd an insult is never 
forgiven.”—To his son, October 19, 1748. 
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Lord Stanhope was that being attached to the Prince’s 
Court, he could expect no favour from the other, where 
the influence of his relative, Earl Stanhope,’ might 
otherwise have aided his promotion. The value set 
upon his abilities, however, appears from the efforts 
made by the Court to reclaim him. The title of Duke 
was offered to his father; but Lord Stanhope was not 
to be thus tempted from his attachment to the Prince. 
Besides that, he thought that the younger sons of a. 
Duke ought to have larger fortunes than his brothers 
or his children were likely to have. The Earl, though 
shy of the Court, was less indifferent to its favours, 
and was displeased at his son’s refusal. But though 
Lord Stanhope thus adhered to the Prince, he con- 
tinued to hold such relations to the King as not to 
oppose measures which he thought necessary. He 
accordingly supported a motion for augmenting the 
army by an addition of four thousand men; and for 
this mark of fidelity was rewarded by being appointed 
Captain of the Gentlemen Pensioners. 

Lord Townshend, to whom he succeeded in this 
post, advised him to make it more profitable than he 
himself had done by disposing of the places. “I 
rather, for this time,” answered Lord Stanhope, “ wish 
to follow your Lordship’s example than your advice.” ? 


1 James Stanhope, grandson of the first Earl of Chesterfield, created 
Earl Stanhope in 1718. He died in 1721. See av‘e, p. 1. 

2 Maty, p. 31. Charles, second Viscount Townshend, born 1676, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland 1717, and in 1728, Secretary of State. In his 
character of Lord Townshend, Chesterfield says: “ Never minister had 
cleaner hands than he had. Mere domestic economy was his only care 
as to money, for he did not add one acre to his estate, and left his 
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In the summer of 1725, in consequence of his 
father’s illness, Lord Stanhope made a visit to his 
family seat in Derbyshire ; and the letters written by 
him from that place show that he had by no means 
inherited his ancestor’s fondness for it, but, on the 
contrary, contain only humorous complaints of being 
there. Writing to Mrs. Howard’ on the 30th June, he 
says: “The inhabitants here are as utter strangers 
to the sun as they are to shoes and stockings; and 
were it by some strange revolution in nature, once to 





younger children very moderately provided for, though he had been in 
considerable and lucrative employments near thirty years.” 

1 Henrietta Hobart, eldest daughter of Sir Henry Hobart, was born 
about 1688, and died in 1767. She married, about 1708, the Hon. Charles 
Howard, third son of the fifth Earl of Suffolk, who in 1731 became, by the 
deaths of his nephews and two elder brothers, ninth Earl of Suffolk. 
Some time after their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Howard repaired to the 
Court of Hanover, and on the accession of George I., Mr. Howard was 
named groom of the bedchamber to the King, and Mrs. Howard was 
appointed one of the bedchamber women to the new Princess of Wales; 
and on her husband succeeding to the earldom of Suffolk, she became 
mistress of the robes to the Queen. After the death of her husband in 1733 
she resigned her office in 1734, and formally retired from Court ; and in 
1735 she married the Hon. George Berkeley, youngest son of the second 
Earl of Berkeley. He died in 1746.—Preface to Suffolk Letters. 

“ Lady Suffolk was of a just height, well made, extremely fair, with the 
finest light brown hair; was remarkably genteel, and always well dressed, 
with taste and simplicity. Those were her personal charms, for her face 
was regular and agreeable rather than beautiful; and those charms she 
retained, with little diminution, to her death, at the age of 79.”—Wal- 
pole’s Reminiscences, ch. vii. 

Mrs. Howard was called by her intimates the Swzss, and her apart- 
ments in the palace the Swiss Cantons, probably in allusion to the politi- 
cal neutrality which she wisely maintained at Court. The charming and 
lively Mary Bellenden, having left the Court on her marriage to Colonel 
John Campbell, afterwards Duke of Argyle, writing a year afterwards to 
Mrs. Howard, 1721, wishes herself “in the SwissCantons again.” —Szuffolk 
Letters, i. p. 82. 
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shine upon them, the unusual light would certainly 
blind them, in case the heat did not suddenly kill 
them. It is called the Peak, and you have heard that 
the Devil is reported to have some possessions in it, 
which I certainly believe. For, had I been a Papist, 
(as, thank God, I am not) I should have thought my- 
self in purgatory ; but being a good Protestant, I was 
obliged most orthodoxly, to conclude myself to be in 
Hell. But reflecting since, how little good company I 
meet with Zeve, and how much I might expect to find 
there, together with the consideration of my excessive 
poverty, I begin to believe Iam in Scotland, where, 
like the rest of that nation, I only stay till Iam master 
of half-a-crown to get out of it.” — 

After describing some of his domestic amusements, 
he, by way of raillery of his passion for gaming, says : 
“TI have won three half-crowns of the curate at a 
horse-race, and six shillings of Gaffer Foxeley at a 
cock-match. But whether this success may not one 
day or other prove to my cost by drawing me into 
gaming, I cannot answer.” * 

In his next letter to the same lady, dated from 
Bretby, October 23rd, after begging her to make his 
excuses to the Prince of Wales for not paying his duty 
to him on his birthday, on account of the “almost in- 
dispensable necessity ” that hindered him from coming 
to town, he says: “Ever since my father had his fits 
he has continued entirely senseless : in which condition 
it is impossible for me, upon many accounts besides 





1 Suffolk Letters, i. p. 184. 
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filial piety, to leave him. How long he will continue 
so, I cannot tell; but this I am sure of, that if it be 
much longer I shall be the maddest of the two: this 
place being the seat of horror and despair, where no 
creatures but ravens, screech-owls, and birds of ill-omen 
seem willingly to dwell; for as for the very few human 
faces that I behold, they look, like myself, rather con- 
demned than inclined to stay here. Were I given to 
romances, I should think myself detained by enchant- 
ments in the castle of some inexorable magician, which 
I am sure Don Quixote often did upon much slighter 
grounds ; or were | inclined to a religious melancholy, 
I should fancy myself in Hell: but not having the 
happiness of being yet quite out of my senses, I fancy 
—what is worse than either—that I am just where I 
am, in the old mansion-seat of the family, and that, 
too, not my own.” ? 

And in his next and last letter from Bretby, to the 
same lady, dated November 13th: “I am glad to 
find you do justice to my filial piety. I own I think 
it surpasses that of AEneas; for when he took such 
care of his father he was turned of fourscore, and not 
likely to trouble him long: but you may observe that 
he prudently disposed of his wife, who being much 
younger, was consequently more likely to stick by 
him; which makes me shrewdly suspect that had his 
father been of the same age” as mine, he would not 
have been quite so well looked after. I hope, like 





1 Suffolk Letters, i. p. 196. 
? Lord Chesterfield, though in a deplorable state of health, was not 
above fifty. 
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him, I shall be at last rewarded with a Lavinia, or at 
least a Dido, which possibly may be full as well. 

“Tam afraid you are too much inthe right when you 
tell me I am in purgatory; for souls always stay there 
till they go to Heaven, which I doubt will be my case; 
whereas I should be very glad of baiting a consider- 
able time at London in my way to it.”? 

I may be excused for giving the foregoing extracts, 
on account of their wit and gaiety, and as they are the 
only letters in Chesterfield’s correspondence dated from 
his family seat.? His father died about two months 
after the date of this letter. 

Although the levity and apparent want of filial 
feeling implied in the two preceding letters have been 
remarked upon and condemned,—and it must be ad- 
mitted that the concluding part of the last letter is 
not in a tone of “filial piety,’—yet in spite of the 
“austere and unamiable” character of the third Earl, 
and his neglect of, and even dislike to, his son, Lord 
Stanhope had lived on good terms with his father, 
and was affectionate in his attentions to him in his 
last illness.2 But love begets love, and Lord Chester- 
field, in his letters to his son, frequently disclaims the 
existence of xatural affection, contending that it can 
be founded only upon mutual regard and esteem. 

In this year Sir Robert Walpole, to increase his 





1 Suffolk Letters, i. p. 198. 

2 In Lord Carnarvon’s second edition of Lord Chesterfiela’s Letters to 
his Godson, is a view of Bretby Hall, the destruction of which by that 
godson, “in all its quaint and formal picturesqueness, is the cause of a 
never ending regret.”—Memozir, p. xxviii. 

3 Suffolk Letters, i. p. 197. 


—- 
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patronage, revived the Order of the Bath; but Lord 
Stanhope declined the honour which was offered him, 
of the red ribband; nor was he well pleased with 
his brother, Sir William Stanhope, for accepting it. 
And on the occasion of Sir William Morgan, of Tre- 
degar, one of the new knights, having lost the ensign 
of the Order, he gave vent to his satirical humour 
in a ballad, of which the following stanzas may serve 
as a specimen :— 


“ Hear, all you friends to knighthood, 
A tale will raise your wonder, 
How caitiff vile 
By.basest wile 
An hardy knight did plunder. 


* * * * 


Oh! had you seen our hero ! 

No knight could e’er look bigger, 
Unless his size 
My song belies, 

Than Morgan of Tredegar. 


A ribbon graced his shoulder, 
A star shone on his breast, sir, 
With smart toupee, 
Fort bien poudré, 
And cockade on his crest, sir. 


This ribbon held a bauble, 

Which his kind stars decreed him, 
With which he’d play 
Both night and day— 

’Twould do you good to see him. 





* “Sir William, going afterwards into opposition, affected to lay aside 
his ribband, as despising it, but hearing the other knights would resent 
that contempt, re-assumed it.”—Walpole’s MS. not&s on Maty. 
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Tho’ I a bauble call it, 
It must not thus be slighted ; 
’Twas one of the toys 
Bob * gave his boys 
When first the chits were knighted. 
* * * * 


Learn hence, ye courtly lordlings, 
Who hear this fatal story, 

On how slight strings 

Depend those things 
Whereon ye hang your glory.” 

It is probable that this piece of pleasantry was the 
cause of his difference with Sir Robert Walpole, which 
led to his either resigning, or being dismissed from his 
post of Captain of the Gentlemen Pensioners, which 
among other changes that were made at Court, took 
place about the time that the King set out for Hanover, 
in the summer of 1725.” 

Lord Stanhope was now relieved from his attend- 
ance in the House of Commons, and the annoyance 
he had suffered from the mimicking member already 
mentioned, by the death of his father, on the 27th 
January, 1726, which removed him to the Upper 
House, where during the remainder of this reign he 
continued to speak occasionally on the side of the 
Opposition. 

A complaint of a message for an additional number 
of seamen, being sent to the Commons only, occasioned 
a Debate which gave Lord Chesterfield the oppor- 
tunity of vindicating the privileges of the House.® 





1 Sir Robert Walpole. 2 Maty’s Memozrs, p. 31. 
3 Maty, p. 32; 8 Parl. Hizs¢., 518, where however Lord Chesterfield’s 
name does not appear in the debate. 
D 
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And in the following year, in a Debate on a Bill 
“for continuing the duties on malt,” respecting the 
clause, ‘‘ That out of the supplies granted this session, 
there may be issued such sums of money as shall be 
necessary for defraying such expenses and engagements 
as have at any time been, or till Christmas next may 
be made by His Majesty in concerting such measures 
as he thinks proper for the security and interest of 
these kingdoms and restoring the peace of Europe,” 
he joined in the opposition to the clause, but not in 
the protest.’ 

On the 3rd June, the King set out on his usual 
journey to Hanover, but, being seized with a paralytic 
disorder on the road, expired on the rith at Osna- 
bruck, in the very same room where he was born ;? and 
on the 27th of that month, Lord Chesterfield had the 
satisfaction of moving the address of condolence, con- 
gratulation and thanks in answer to the speech of 
King George II. on his accession to the throne.’ 

Lord Chesterfield’s character of George I., though 
written many years afterwards, is too characteristic 
of the writer not to find a place here. 

“George the First was an honest, dull, German 
gentleman, as unfit as unwilling to act the part of a 
king, which is to shine and to oppress. Lazy and 
inactive even in his pleasures, which were therefore 
lowly sensual. He was coolly intrepid. and indo- 
lently benevolent. He was diffident of his own 


1 Maty, p. 32; 8 Parl. Hist, 565. 


? Smollett, ii. 459 ; Lord Hervey’s Dkemoirs, i. p. 30. 
3 8 Parl Hist., 570-2. 
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parts, which made him speak little in public, and prefer 
in his social, which were his favourite, hours the com- 
pany of wags and buffoons. Even his mistress, the 
Duchess of Kendal, with whom he passed most of his 
time, and who had all influence over him, was very 
little above an idiot. 

“Importunity alone could make him act, and then 
only to get rid of it. His views and affections were 
singly confined to the narrow compass of his Elec- 
torate; England was too big for him. If he had 
nothing great as a King, he had nothing bad as a 
man; and if he does not adorn, at least he will not 
stain, the annals of this country. In private life he 
would have been loved and esteemed as a good 
citizen, a good friend, and a good neighbour. Happy 
were it for Europe, happy for the world, if there 
were not greater kings in it!” 

Those who judge of Courts only by appearances, 
might well expect that Lord Chesterfield’s adherence 
to the Prince would, on his coming to the Crown, have 
opened the door to preferment ; but all who have ex- 
perienced the favour of princes and ministers know by 
how precarious a tenure it is held. 

Three causes may have operated against his pro- 
motion : his want of obsequiousness, which made him 
at all times an uncertain colleague; his love of gam- 
bling, which the King hated; and Walpole’s jealous 
dislike of him. The result, however, was that, on the 
distribution of places at the beginning of this reign, 
Lord Chesterfield retained only his post of Lord of the 
Bedchamber, and was not even restored to the place 
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of Captain of the Gentlemen Pensioners. And when 
the King told Sir Robert Walpole that he would have 
something done for Chesterfield, the minister, glad of 
the opportunity of preventing a declared enemy from 
ingratiating himself further with the King, proposed 
sending him as Ambassador to Holland. “Lord 
Chesterfield, afraid to act against Sir Robert, and 
ashamed to act under him, gave in to this proposal.” 1 

He accordingly set out for Holland on the 23rd 
April, and arrived at the Hague on the 5th May. 

But whatever may have been the motive for sending 
Lord Chesterfield on this embassy, the post was one 
peculiarly adapted to his genius and disposition. Pos- 
sessing a quick insight into the temper of others, and 
constant command of his own; familiar with foreign 
languages and history ; Diplomacy was his forte, and 
in the difficult and delicate negotiations with which he 
was entrusted during his three years’ residence at the 
Hague, he displayed consummate ability and gained 
universal reputation. His first care was to surround 
himself with competent advisers and assistants: but 
as he always endeavoured to combine business with 
pleasure, while at the same time making his pleasures 
and amusements subservient to, and assisting his busi- 
ness ;” he distinguished himself alike by his zealous 





* Maty, p. 46; Lord Hervey’s Memoirs, i. p. 97. 

2 “ A foreign minister, I will maintain it, can never be a good man of 
business if he is not an agreeable man of pleasure too. Half his business 
is done by the help of his pleasures ; his views are carried on, and per- 
haps best, and most unsuspectedly, at balls, stappers, assemblies, and 
parties of pleasure ; by intrigues with women, and connections insensibly 
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devotion to the duties of his office; the splendid hos- 
pitality of his entertainments; and possibly also, by 
some judicious losses at play.’ 

He appointed his brother, John Stanhope, secretary 
of embassy; Mr., afterwards Colonel, Rutter, his 
equerry; and on the recommendation of his friend 
Lord Scarborough, Mr. Chenevix as his chaplain, who 
subsequently became Bishop of Waterford, and for 
whom, throughout his life, he continued to feel the 
sincerest regard. He also procured the services of 
some learned professors to improve his knowledge of 
the civil law and the constitution of the Republic. 

With Mr. Slingelandt, the Pensionary, or Prime 
Minister, and with Mr. Fagel, the Greffier, but especi- 
ally with the former, Lord Chesterfield contracted an 
unusual degree of intimacy. Of the former, he says 
ina note to his account of the Government of the 
United Provinces: “ Monsieur Slingelandt, the ablest 
minister, and the honestest man I ever knew. I may 
justly call him my Friend, my Master, and my Guide ; 
for I was then quite new in business: he instructed 
me, he loved me, he trusted me.”? And of the latter, 
‘““who had been Greffier, that is Secretary of State, 





formed with men, at those unguarded hours of amusement.”— Letter to 
his son, Sept. 26, 1752. 

1 Walpole says, “he courted the good opinion of that ceconomical 
people by losing immense sums at play.”—Memotres of George II., i. p. 
45. But Horace Walpole, when speaking of Chesterfield, except where 
he tells a merely witty anecdote, is not always to be trusted. 

2 I think Maty is justified in saying : ‘‘ The man who having had such 
obligations to another, scruples not to own them, must himself be very 
great."—Memotrs, p. 53. 
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above fifty years. He had the deepest knowledge of 
business, and the soundest judgment of any man I 
ever knew in my life; but he had not that quick, that in- 
tuitive sagacity which the Pensionary Slingelandt had.” 

The Ambassador also found a most useful and able 
assistant in James Dayrolles, the King’s old and ex- 
perienced resident at the Hague.’ 

Lord Chesterfield’s reception on his arrival, and his 
occupations at the beginning of his embassy, will be 
best told in his own words. Writing to Mrs. Howard 
on the 18th May, he says: “I could yet give you but 
a very indifferent account of myself hitherto, the: little 
time I have passed here having been wholly employed 
in ceremonies as disagreeable to receive as to relate ; 
the only satisfaction that I have yet had has been to 
find, that the people here, being convinced that I am 
determined to please them as much as I am able, are 
equally resolved in return to please me as much as 
possible, and I cannot express the civilities I have met 
with from all sorts of people. . . . My great com- 
fort is, that I have all the reason in the world to be- 
lieve that my stay here will be highly beneficial both 
to my body and my soul; here being few temptations, 
and still fewer opportunities to sin,? as you will find 


1 “This Dayrolles, the father, had been secretary to another Mr. 
Stanhope, minister at the Hague, who was supposed to have an inclina- 
tion for Madame Dayrolles. A grave person at the Hague told him he 
gave great scandal. ‘Why,’ said Stanhope, ‘whatdo I do?’ ‘ Why, they 
say you lie with another man’s wife.’ ‘No,’ said he, ‘I don’t, I lie with 
my own man’s,’”—Walpole’s MS. notes on Maty. 

* He must however have found both temptatign and opportunity, as it 
was probably during his residence here that he met with the “beautiful 
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by the short but true account I will give you of 
myself. 

“My morning is entirely taken up in doing the 
King’s business very ill, and my own still worse ; this 
lasts till I sit down to dinner with fourteen or fifteen 
people, where the conversation is cheerful enough, 
being animated by the fatronazza, and other loyal 
healths. The evening, which begins at five o'clock, 
is wholly sacred to pleasures; as, for instance, the 
Forault* till six; then either a very bad French 
play, or a reprize at quadrille with three ladies, the 
youngest upwards of fifty, at which with a very ill 
run, one may lose, besides one’s time, three florins ; 
this lasts till ten o’clock, at which time I come home, 
reflecting with satisfaction on the innocent amusements 
of a well spent day that leave no sting behind them, 
and go to bed at eleven, with the testimony of a good 
conscience. In this serenity of mind I pity you who 
are forced to endure the tumultuous pleasures of 
London. I considered you particularly last Tuesday, 
suffering the heat and disorders of the masquerade,’ 
supported by the Duchess of Richmond * of one side 





young lady,” Mrs. Du Bouchet, by whom he had the son, born in 1732, 
to whom the famous letters were written. 

1 “The Vor-hout is, at the same time, the Hyde Park and the Mall of 
the people of quality ; for they take the air in it both on foot and in 
coaches. There are shops for wafers, cool liquors, etc.’—Lady M. W. 
Montagu, LeZters, i. p. 227. 

2 At the Haymarket Theatre, under Heidegger, noted for his masquer- 
ades and his ugliness. See The Dunciad, Book I., and notes thereto. 

§ Sarah, daughter and co-heir of William, first Earl of Cadogan, one of 
the ladies of the Queen’s bedchamber, married in 1719 to Charles, 
second Duke of Richmond. She died in 1751. See Walpole’s Leééers. 


‘ 
“ 
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and Miss Fitzwilliam’ of the other, all three weary 
and wanting to be gone; upon which I own I pitied 
you so much that I wished myself there, only to help 
you out of the crowd. 

“ After all this, tospeak seriously, I am very far from 
disliking this place; I have business enough one part 
of the day to make me relish the amusements of the 
other part, and even to make them seem pleasures ; 
and if anything can comfort one for the absence of 
those one loves or esteems, it is meeting with the 
good will of those one is obliged to be with, which 
very fortunately, though undeservedly, is my case.” ? 

It was on this beautiful Duchess of Richmond that 
Lord Chesterfield wrote the following poem :— 


“ What do scholars and bards and astronomers wise 
Mean by stuffing our heads with nonsense and lies ? 
By telling us Venus must always appear 
In a car, or a shell, or a twinkling star, 

Drawn by sparrows or swans, or dolphins or doves, 
Attended in form by the graces and loves? 

That ambrosia and nectar is all she will taste, ° 

And her passport to hearts on a belt round her waist. 


Without all this bustle, I saw the bright dame ; 
To supper last night to Pulteney’s she came, 
In a good warm sedan, no fine open car ; 
Two chairmen her doves, and a flambeau her star ; 
\ No nectar she drank, no ambrosia she eat, 
\. Her cup was plain claret, a chicken her meat ; 
, Nor wanted a cestus her bosom to grace; 
For Richmond that night had lent her her face.” 


ee 


* Mar), daughter of Richard, Viscount Fitzwilliam, one of the maids 
of honout. 


® Suffoly Letters, i. p. 288. ‘ 
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Towards the end of this month Lord Chesterfield 
was taken dangerously ill of a fever; and Boerhaave, 
the great physician of Leyden, was sent for to attend 
him.* His illness seems to have lasted some weeks, 
for his next letter is to Mrs. Howard on the 13th 
July. “The part which you do me the honour to say 
you took, both in my illness and my recovery, is too 
obliging for me to omit the very first opportunity of 
making you my acknowledgments for it; it has re- 
conciled me to my own illness, for having caused such 
a declaration, and has added (if possible) to my con- 
cern for yours, for having hindered me from receiving 
itsooner . . . This place, though empty in com- 
parison of what it is in the winter, is not yet without 
its recreations. I played at blind man’s buff till past 
three this morning; we have music in the Wood; 
parties out of town; besides the constant amusements 
of quadrille and scandal which flourish and abound. 
We have even attempted two or three balls, but with 
very moderate success; the ladies here being a little 
apt to quarrel with one another : insomuch, that before 
you can dance down three couple, it is highly probable 
that two of them are sat down in a huff. Upon these 
occasions I show the circumspection of a minister, and 
observe a strict neutrality; by which means I have 
hitherto escaped being engaged in a war.” ° 





1 Dr. Arbuthnot to Mrs. Howard.—Sufolk Letters, i. p. 293. 

2 This letter is an answer to one which does not appear; but Mrs. 
Howard’s letters to others show that she had also been ill at this time. 

3 Suffolk Letters, i. p. 299. He mentions these quarrelsome propensi- 
ties again ina letter of July 26, 1729. “The women here have one way 
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In his next letter to Mrs. Howard, August 13th, 
he tells her how last Sunday he treated the people 
with an English christening in his chapel, of a black-a- 
moor. boy; having had him first instructed fully in 
the Christian faith by his chaplain,’ and examined by 
himself. “The behaviour of the young Christian was 
decent and exemplary, and he renounced his /“keness* 
with great devotion, to the infinite edification of a 
very numerous audience of both sexes. Though I 
have by these means got the reputation of a very 
good Christian ; yet the more thrifty and frugal people 
here call my parts and economy a good deal in ques- ' 
tion for having put it out of my power ever to sell 
him. ” He goes on to tell how he is “ over 
head and ears in mortar,” building a room of fifty feet 
long and thirty-four broad: “I believe you will think 
me extremely silly for building my tabernacle here ; 
therefore I must tell you in my own justification, that 
I had not one large room in my house before, either 
to eat, dance, or pray in, and that the building of this 
will cost me less than removing to another house 
would have done.” He concludes by apologising for 
the length of his letter; “but as you know I used to 
be accused in England (and I doubt pretty justly) of 
having a need for such a proportion of ¢aé& in a day, 





of animating the conversation, which perhaps might be of use to you at 
Kensington, that is by quarrelling and scolding one another. We are 
about twenty that sup constantly together every night; and a supper 
never ends without a quarrel between two or three of the finest women 
there.” - & 

1 Mr. Chenevix. 2 That is, the Devil. 
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that is now changed into a need of such a proportion 
of wreteng in a day.” } 

For, as Lord Mahon has observed, business, though 
at first strange and unwelcome, soon became easy, nay 
delightful, to him.? But he lost no opportunity of 
ingratiating himself with his sovereign, for with refer- 
ence to his building operations above described, he 
says in a subsequent letter to Mrs. Howard, October 
21st: ‘As it may possibly be thought extraordinary 
that I give no entertainment here upon his Majesty’s 
coronation day,’® I must beg the favour of you, when 
you have an opportunity, to let drop in a proper place, 
that my house is yet so full of workmen, that I have 
not a room to dine in; I hope to make amends upon 
the birth-day.* I am sure all I can do will not ex- 
press the duty and gratitude I feel, not only for past 
marks of his Majesty’s goodness, but for late assur- 
ances of fresh ones.”* And again, writing to her on 
July 26th, 1729, he says: “I assure you, you need not 
be alarmed at what Lord Albemarle and Mrs. Ma- 
cartney are pleased to call my magnificence ; for it is 
nothing like it, and only what is barely necessary : and 
as for the expense, I should be very sorry to be a 
gainer by this or any other employment that the King 
may ever think fit to give me. Whatever my actions 





1 Suffolk Letters, i. p. 304. ® Preface to Letters, ps ix. 

8 r1th October. 

4 30th October. It appears by the periodical papers of the day that 
Lord Chesterfield’s birthday entertainments were in the highest style 
of splendour, profusion, and magnificence.—Note to Suffolk Letters, i 
Pp: 328: 

5 Suffolk Letters, i. p. 326. 


“ 
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may be, interest shall never be thought to influence 
them; and if I can procure any credit to my master 
or myself, at the expense, not only of what he allows 
me, but even of my own, I shall think it very well 
bestowed.” * 

Two Garters having become vacant at this time by 

the death of the King’s brother, Ernest Augustus, 
Duke of York and Bishop of Osnabruck ; Lord Ches- 
terfield being most desirous and ambitious of this 
mark of honour on account of the advantage to him- 
self in the position he now occupied, renewed his 
applications for it in his letters to Lord Townshend, 
Secretary of State.” But his ambition in this respect 
was not gratified till his visit to England two years 
later. 
. There was, about this time, a project of marriage 
between Frederick, Prince of Wales, and the Princess 
Royal of Prussia, and so probable did the alliance 
appear, that Lord Chesterfield solicited Lord Towns- 
hend to recommend him as Ambassador to Berlin upon 
the occasion. As the match was never agreed upon, 
it is needless to say more than that an account of the 
transaction will be found in the first volume of her. 
Memoirs written by the lady herself, who was after- 
wards married to the Prince of Bareith.? 

At the latter end of this year, Lord Chesterfield 
had received private instructions from Lord Towns- 





1 Suffolk Letters, i. p. 347. 2 Letters, iti. pp: 31, 35. 

3 Memotres de Frédérigue Sophie Wilhelmine De Prusse, Margrave 
de Baretth, Seur de Frédéric-le-Grand ; écrits derga main, en deux tomes. 
1812, 
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hend to make overtures for the marriage which was 
projected between William Charles Henry, Prince of 
Nassau and Orange, and Anne, Princess Royal of 
England ; but the Ambassador took the liberty of 
delaying to obey the King’s commands for the reasons 
which he stated in a letter to Lord Townshend, of 
the 14th December :’ “I must inform your Lordship 
then in the first place, that I believe it is possible that 
some things might be communicated to the Pensionary 
in confidence, which he would not tell the Greffer; but 
I am firmly persuaded there is no one thing in the 
world that could be communicated to the Greffier that 
he would not immediately tell the Pensionary; and 
therefore I submit it to your Lordship whether such a 
distinguished confidence in the one would not very 
much exasperate the other, when he should come to 
know it, which he certainly would immediately. The 
Pensionary is extremely averse to the thoughts of that 
match already, and I doubt this would make him 
much moreso. . . . The Pensionary and Greffier 
have the whole management of affairs in their own 
hands, and think they may lose, but cannot get, by 
a Stadtholder, and consequently while they can pos- 
sibly carry on affairs without one, will, in my opinion, 
be as much against one, as any two people in the 
Republic. Should this opinion of mine be true, as I 
have a good deal of reason to believe it is, if I had 
communicated this affair to the Grefher, I am per- 
suaded he would have given me no answer till he 





1 Letters, iii. p. 38. 
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had first consulted the Pensionary upon it; and I am 
equally persuaded that they would both have done 
their utmost endeavours to prevent it; that match 
being considered by everybody, and with reason, as 
the sure forerunner of the Stadtholdership.” 

After stating the views of others whom he had 
consulted, that the marriage in question would cer- 
tainly promote the Prince’s arriving at that dignity ; 
that there was a design carrying on of getting the 
Prince chosen Stadtholder of another Province, which 
would extremely facilitate his election in this, he goes 
on to say: “By all that I have been able to observe 
here, and I have omitted no opportunity of informing 
myself upon that subject, I think there is no reason 
to doubt but that that Prince will inevitably be one 
day Stadtholder of this Province; but how soon, I 
believe it is impossible for anybody to guess. The 
army are nine in ten for him, and the common people 
unanimously so; his greatest enemies are the town | 
of Amsterdam and the chief Burgomasters of the other 
towns, whose oppressions, rapines and extortions are 
now grown so flagrant and grievous, and daily in- 
crease so much, that they must, before it is very long, 
reduce the honest and thinking part of the Republic 
to fly to a Stadtholder as the only remedy. Or should 
that fail, the common people themselves, who groan 
under the oppressions and abuses of the magistrates, 
will by a general insurrection impose one upon them. 

I should think therefore that if his Majesty 
is determined to give the Princess Royal to the Prince 
of Orange, it had better be communicated jointly to 
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the Pensionary and Greffier, as a thing determined, 
than proposed to them as a thing doubtful ; for, upon 
the supposition I go upon, that they will both be 
extremely averse to it, they will be less offended if it 
be done without, than against their consent. I submit 
it likewise to your Lordship, whether anything of the 
Stadtholdership should be mentioned to them or no; 
for I am sure it will startle them extremely, and 
whether it is mentioned or no, it will undoubtedly be 
sooner or later the necessary consequence of the 
match.” | 

How entirely satisfactory to his Court was the con- 
duct of Lord Chesterfield in this delicate transaction 
appears by the answer of Lord Townshend to the 
above: “I received this morning, your Excellency’s 
very private and very instructive despatch, which I 
immediately laid before the King, who read it with 
great attention and approbation, and has commanded 
me to let you know, that for the reasons you give, he 
entirely approves of your conduct in not communi- 
cating to the Greffier what you had orders to say to 
him.” ? 

After the coming of the Prince to the Hague had 
been put off, first on account of the illness of his 
governor, M. Du Parc, and again in deference to the 
opinion of the Pensionary, it was at last arranged that 
he should come on the 17th February, and on his 
arrival, Lord Chesterfield writes to Lord Townshend 
on February 18th: ‘The Prince of Orange arrived 





1 Letters, iii. p. 43, in note. 
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here last night. I went to wait upon him, and as far 
as I am able to judge from half an hour’s conversation 
only, I think -he has extreme good parts. He is per- 
fectly well-bred, and civil to everybody, and with an 
ease and freedom seldom acquired but by a long 
knowledge of the world. His face is handsome; his 
shape is not so advantageous as could be wished, 
though not near so bad as I had heard it represented. 
He assumes not the least dignity, but has all 
the affability and insinuation that is necessary for a 
person who would raise himself in a popular Govern- 
ment.” And again on February 25th: “As I have 
had the honour of frequently conversing with the 
prince, I can assure your lordship, as far as I am able 
to judge, that he has both parts and knowledge, not 
only much above his age, but equal to anybody’s; and 
without troubling your lordship with particulars, I 
believe I may venture to say, that he will equal the 
greatest of his ancestors in great and good qualities ; 
I hope he will in good fortune too.” ? 

The opinion thus expressed by Lord Chesterfield 
was fully borne out on the arrival of the Prince of 
Orange in England in 1733, when, though he was 
treated with neglect, and with scarce common civility 
by the Court, he was everywhere received by the 
people with huzzas and acclamations. His- marriage 
with the Princess Royal took place on the 14th March, 
1734; and the ill account which Lord Hervey gives 
of the Prince’s person in his description of that cere- 





X 
* Maty, pp. 293-4. 
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mony was no doubt influenced by the King’s jealous 
concern at his son-in-law’s popularity, and the dislike 
felt for him by the Queen and the younger Princesses." 

The States of Holland were equally jealous of the 
Prince’s popularity in that country, as his new alliance 
increased the probability of his being one day Stadt- 
holder; and this being his position in both countries, 
the King grew in haste to be ridof him. Accordingly, 
the Princess Royal and the Prince took their departure 
for Holland about the end of April that year.’ 

The prediction of Lord Chesterfield respecting the 
Stadtholdership was not, however, fulfilled till 1747, 
when, upon the advance of the French armies against 
Holland in April that year, the people rose in arms, 
first in Zealand and next at Rotterdam and the Hague, 
and proclaimed the Prince of Orange as Stadtholder 
and Captain-General, with such unanimity that the 
Deputies, however reluctant, were compelled to ratify 
and confirm his nomination. Shortly afterwards a 
law was passed rendering the dignity hereditary in 
his house, and even enabling the widow of a Stadt- 
holder to direct affairs in the minority of her son, 
with the title of Gouvernante. This actually occurred 
four years afterwards, upon the sudden death of the 
Prince in 1751, leaving his only son and successor, 
who was born in 1748.° 





1 Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 233-5, 272-3, 300-11, 320-1. 

2 Lord Hervey, vol. i. pp. 321, 327. 

8 Letters, iii. pp. 197, 439. “ Par cette revolution, les Provinces-Unies 
devinrent une espéce de monarchie mixte, moins restreinte 4 beaucoup 
d@égards que celles d’Angleterre, de Suéde et de Pologne.”—Voltaire, 
Siecle de Louis XV. @uvres, tome xxii. 187. 

EB 
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To return from this digression to the affairs of our 
Ambassador. On the occasion of the King’s jour- 
ney to Holland in the summer of this year, for the 
purpose of removing a misunderstanding between that 
Electorate and the Court of Berlin, caused by some 
Hanoverian subjects having been pressed into the 
service of Prussia, and the regents of Hanover having 
retaliated by seizing certain Prussian officers; Lord 
Chesterfield, by his active intercession, succeeded in 
averting the unpleasant consequences which might 
have resulted from this dispute.’ 

In August, Lord Chesterfield wrote to Lord Towns- 
hend, and to the Duke of Newcastle, soliciting the 
honour of paying his duty to the King, with the con- 
sent of the Queen; and when he waited upon the 
King at Helvoet Sluys, he was most graciously re- 
ceived and warmly thanked by his Majesty for his 
services.” The King returned to England early in 
September. 

In October, Lord Chesterfield applied for, and 
obtained, permission to come to England on leave.* 

This visit to England, ostensibly on account of 
private business, appears to have been at the secret 
suggestion of Lord Townshend, who, with the view of 
lessening the influence of the Duke of Newcastle, was 
desirous of having Lord Chesterfield for his colleague 
as Secretary of State.‘ 





' Maty, pp. 58, 59; Smollett, ii. p. 484 ; and see Lord Hervey,i. p. 127. 
2 Letters, ill. pp. 56, 57 ; Newcastle Papers, 32,687. 

3 Letter to Lord Townshend.—Zefters, iii. p. 57% 

* Maty, p. 59; Coxe, Memoirs of Walpole, i. p. 335. 
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The result, however, was that’Lord Townshend, 
whose quarrel with Sir Robert Walpolé-was now risen 
to that height that they could no longer act together, 
retired into the country, and Lord Harringtor} re- 
ceived the seals. But Lord Chesterfield was -con- 
soled for this disappointment by obtaining the great 
object of his desires, the Blue Ribband. On May 
18th he was elected a Knight of the Garter, and 
was installed as such at Windsor on the 18th June.’ 
And on the following day, the Lord Steward’s staff, 
which had been vacated by the Duke of Dorset’s 
being made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was also 
given to Lord Chesterfield, who, says Lord Hervey, 
“made the warmest professions to Sir Robert Walpole, 
acknowledging that his attachment this winter to Lord 
Townshend gave him no right to expect this favour, 
and saying: ‘I had lost the game, but you have taken 
my cards into your hand, and recovered it.’ ” * 

After assisting at the Council, in which the report 
was made of Col. Chartres’ trial and condemnation 
for a rape he had not committed, and for which he 
was pardoned ;* Lord Chesterfield returned to his 
post at the Hague in August. 





1 William Stanhope, lately created Lord Harrington for his services 
in concluding the treaty of Seville. He was a kinsman of Lord Chester- 
field, being descended from Sir John Stanhope, younger brother of the 
first Earl. After holding the seals of Secretary for many years, and 
being in 1741 promoted to an earldom, he succeeded Lord Chesterfield 
in 1746 as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He died in 1756,—Lord Hervey, 
i. 140-1 ; Letters, iii. 60. 

2 Maty, p. 60. 

3 Maty, p. 60; Lord Hervey, Memoirs, i. p. 142. 

4 Maty, p. 292. For an account of Chartres, see Pope’s Epzstle to 
Lord Bathust, and Arbuthnot’s Epztaph on Chartres. 
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The justice and “inipartiality with which Lord Ches- 
terfield acted: inthe distribution of his patronage as 
Lord Steward is worthy of special remark, and will 
appear ftom the following letter to Dean Swift, who 
had: writ to him, recommending for some appoint- 
“ment in his office “an honest man whose name is 
Launcelot.” 

‘““HaGuE, Dec. 15th, 1730. 
‘SiR 
“You need not have made any excuse to me for 

your solicitation: on the contrary, I am proud of 
being the first person to whom you have thought it 
worth while to apply since those changes, which, you 
say, drove you into distance and obscurity. I very 
well know the person you recommend to me, having 
lodged at his house a whole summer at Richmond. I 
have always heard a very good character of him, 
which alone would incline me to serve him; but your 
recommendation, I can assure you, will make me im- 
patient to do it. However, that he may not again 
meet with the common fate of Court-suitors, nor I lie 
under the imputation of making Court-promises, I will 
exactly explain to you how far it is likely I may be 
able to serve him. ; 

“When first I had this office, I took the resolution 
of turning out nobody ; so that I shall only have the 
disposal of those places that the death of the present 
possessors will procure me. Some old servants that 
have served me long and faithfully, have obtained the 
promises of the first four or five vacancies; and the 
early solicitations of some of my particular friends 
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have tied me down for about as many more. But, 
after having satisfied these engagements, I do assure 
you, Mr. Launcelot shall be my first care. I confess, 
his prospect is more remote than I could have wished 
it; but, as it is so remote, he will not have the un- 
easiness of a disappointment if he gets nothing; and 
if he gets something, we shall both be pleased. 

“As for his political principles, 1 am in no manner 
of pain about them. Were hea Tory, I would ven- 
ture to serve him, in the just expectation that, should 
I ever be charged with having preferred a Tory, the 
person who was the author of my crime, would like- 
wise be the author of my vindication.” ? 


We must now turn to the complication of difficulties 
with which Lord Chesterfield had to deal on his re- 
turn to the Hague; which place, being comparatively 
neutral ground, became the most suitable for the neces- 
sary negotiations. The treaty of Seville, made in 
1729 between England, France, and Spain, “ stipu- 
lated the introduction of six thousand Spaniards, 
instead of neutral troops, as specified by the Quad- 
ruple Alliance, into Tuscany, Parma, and Placentia, 
for securing to Don Carlos the eventual succession to 
those Duchies, in case the reigning Sovereigns should 
die without issue male; and if the Emperor would 





1 To this answer, which Scott thought evasive, though written with his 
Lordship’s “ characteristic politeness,” Swift replied with equally charac- 
teristic irony. Lord Chesterfield was, however, perfectly sincere in his 
good intentions, and soon found an opportunity of providing for Mr. 
Launcelot. See Swift’s works, edit. Scott, xvii. pp. 320, 336, 341; and 
Chesterfield’s Letters, iii. p. 63, note by Mahon. 
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not acquiesce, forcible means were to be used for 
effectuating the introduction.”* This treaty was as 
displeasing to the Emperor because it had been con- 
cluded, as it was to Philip V. because it still remained 
unexecuted. But as it was not consistent with the 
interests of Great Britain to go to war with Austria, 
it became most important to induce the Emperor to 
acquiesce in that treaty without recourse to arms. 
This inducement lay in the Pragmatic Sanction—that 
is, the settlement made by the Emperor Charles VI., 
in 1722, of his hereditary dominions upon his daughter 
Maria Theresa, which the King (George II.) was 
willing to guarantee upon receiving in return certain 
concessions tending to the aggrandizement of his 
Electorate, and it was upon these Electoral points that 
the chief difficulties of the negotiation turned, and in 
which Lord Chesterfield, not less by his diplomatic 
ability than by his conciliatory disposition, was at last 
successful in bringing about a satisfactory settlement, 
in spite of foes—and friends.” 

The part which our Ambassador bore in this impor- 
tant business will appear by the following extracts 
from his private letters to his Court, which will illus- 
trate the foregoing statement, and display the wisdom 
and temper with which he combated the obstructions 
caused in a great measure by the demands of the King 
of England as Elector of Hanover. 

Writing to Lord Harrington, September roth, 1730, 
Lord Chesterfield says: ‘I look upon our negotia- 





1 Coxe, Memoirs of Walpole, i. R. 303. 
2 Maty, p. 60; Leéfers, iii. p. 61, note. 
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tion with the Emperor as begun; but I look upon it 
too as very far from being ended, and I foresee the 
many difficultys that will arise in the course of it. 
The King thinks the guarranty so great a concession 
that it entitles him to ask anything or everything. 
The Emperor considers it in a different light; and 
though desirous to obtain it, will not purchase it too 
dear. He knows it is almost as much our interest as 
his : he sees our situation with France, and he appre- 
hends little from the concurrence of such jarring 
particles as our present alliance is formed of. These 
difficulties, which to me are obvious ones, will certainly 
spin out the negotiation to a considerable length, 
though not break it off; for the good of it is, that when 
once begun, and the demands of England and the 
Republic meeting with little difficulty, as I am per- 
suaded they will, it will be impossible to break it off, 
for the sake of some certain conditions that your Lord- 
ship and I know of, But as these difficulties will take 
up a good deal of time, and probably not be discussed 
here, or, if they were, as Iam both unfit and unwilling 
to be concerned in them, I submit it to your Lordship, 
whether it is not time to think of a successor for me 
here, who will require some time to get ready, and 
who it may be proper should be-here before I go.”? 


“70 GEORGE TILSON, ESQ. 

Dee rath, 1730. 
‘‘T am sorry the answer from the Court of Vienna 
is not satisfactory at first, for I am persuaded it will 





1 Coxe, Memoirs of Walpole, iii. p. 32. 
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be so at last, but it is asking too much of the Emperor 
to ask him to do what none of his family ever could 
do, ager de bonne grace. For my own part, I see no 
other way of getting out of this scrape. I think it is 
pretty plain France will not help us out of it, at least, 
without drawing us into a worse. Monsieur Fénélon? 
takes immense pains to persuade the people here of 
la drowture scrupuleuse, as he calls it, of his Court, but 
to very little purpose. I know ’tis a bold word, but 
I really think him the silliest minister in Europe. 

I find I shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
soon in England. Without pretending to be fatigued 
with business, I have had enough on’t to desire no 
more, and to be very glad to be quiet in St. James’s 
Square?" 


“TO LORD HARRINGTON. 
Pel. 101k. £720. 

“The treaty sent to Vienna, as far as it relates to 
England and the Republick, is such as the Emperor 
(I think in prudence) ought to agree to; but consider- 
ing his haughtiness and obstinacy, and the knowledge 
he certainly has of the distrusts and jealousies among 
the Allies, I fear it is uncertain whether he will or no. 

“YT hope Monsieur Dieden’s* demands will not 
prove an obstruction to this affair; but I cannot com- 
prehend what can be meant by an additional security 
of the King’s Electoral dominions, which are already 





* The French Ambassador at the Hague, nephew and heir of the 
author of 7é/émaque. 

* Letters, iii. p. 62. Lord Chesterfield’s house‘in London. 

3 The King’s Minister at Vienna as Elector of Hanover. 
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guarantied over and over by all the powers upon 
earth, and by the whole empire, as being part of it ; 
so that I suspect additional security to mean additional 
dominions, which can only be by dismembering Meck- 
lenburg, upon a pretence of paying in that manner the 
expenses of the commission. And this, I think the 
Emperor never can, and the empire never will, consent 
to; it being a total subversion of all the fundamental 
laws of the empire. 
“Tam very willing to stay here till this affair be de- 
termined one way or other, and the more so, because 
should the Emperor agree, I foresee there will be some 
difficultys in finishing here, where, from the nature of 
the Government, every wrong head or heart has a 
right of opposition, and can do hurt, though not good.”* 


“TO LORD HARRINGTON. 


“Dis ZOU, L780 

“Mr, Finch? has writ me word that he embarks 
next Monday in the yacht that is to attend me here; 
and I propose making it wait till I have some answer 
from Vienna. If the treaty comes back signed, to be 
sure I will stay here till I have got the Republick into 
it. But supposing the answer should be doubtful and 
dilatory, and plainly show that at least it will take up 
a good deal more time, 1 beg both your advice and 
instructions what I should do in that case, which I am 








1 Coxe, Memoirs of Walpole, iii. p. 44. 

2 The Hon. William Finch, son of Daniel, sixth Earl of Winchelsea, 
and’ appointed Envoy at the Hague, on Lord Chesterfield’s intended 
return to his post at home as Lord Steward. 


“ 
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apt to think will exist. For having told Count Sinzen- 
dorf, in general, that I had forwarded a courier to 
Vienna, who would one way or other determine affairs, 
in about three weeks time, he said, that let it be what 
it would that the courier carried, even though it were 
acceptable, yet he knew from the constant dull delays 
of his Court, that they would take at least a month to 
consider of anything final ; and that he hoped I should 
not look upon such a delay, so natural to the Imperial 
Court, as any design to amuse or gain time. I told 
him I certainly should, and that, considering the crisis 
things were now in, it was impossible to see it in any 
other light. . 3-°2.D heartily swish this affair may 
succeed; for if it does not, I think we shall be in a 
very bad condition. The design of France, to do 
either nothing or too much, is now too plain to be 
doubted of, and the jealousies and distrusts among the 
Allies have taken too deep a root to be removed, with 
any prospect of future concert. And if the Emperor 
is obstinate enough to reduce us to return to France, 
after this jealousy, we shall be obliged to give them 
fatal pledges of our future fidelity.” * 


In his next letter to Lord Harrington, dated January 
2nd, 1731, after mentioning an intercepted letter from 
Monsieur Hop? at the Hague to his brother in Eng- 





’ Coxe, Memoirs of Walpole, iii. p. 46. 

? Whom, in a letter to his son, June 23, 1752, he thus describes : 
“Pray cultivate Monsieur Hop, the Dutch Minister, who has always been 
very much my friend, and will, Iam sure, be yours. His manners, it is 
true, are not very engaging ; he is rough, but he is sincere. It is very 
useful sometimes to see the things which one ought to avoid, as it is 
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land, he says: “I cannot conceive upon what Mon- 
sieur Hop founds his assertion of my being uneasy at 
being recalled, as he terms it, and of attributing it to 
the ill-will of the two brothers, as he is familiarly 
pleased to call Sir Robert and Horace: I am sure not 
upon anything I have said to him, for I have con- 
versed with him but once since his return from France, 
and that was only upon public affairs, and before I had 
obtained leave to come back; and it seems very sur- 
prising that a Minister who has obtained leave to re- 
turn to his own country should rather choose to have 
that return attributed to his disgrace, than to his 
favour, at his own Court. Foreign Ministers fre- 
quently pretend to be better than they really are; but, 
I believe I should be the first that ever desired to 
be thought ill at his Court, that was really not so, as I 
hope I am not. 

“ Your Lordship very well knows that when I came 
back here last summer, it was declared by their 
Majesties, and understood by me and everybody else, 
that I was to return for good and all, by the meeting 
of the Parliament; so that my writing to your Lord- 
ship lately upon that subject was only reminding you 





right to see very often those which one ought to imitate ; and my friend 
Hop’s manners will frequently point out to you what yours ought to be, 
by the rule of contraries. 

“Congreve points out a sort of critics, to whom he says that we are 
doubly obliged :— 

‘Rules for good writing they with pains indite, 
Then show us what is bad, by what they write.’ 

“It is certain that Monsieur Hop, with the best heart in the world, and 
a thousand good qualities, has a thousand enemies, and hardly a friend, 
singly from the roughness of his manners.” 
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of a thing fixed, and not desiring any thing new when 
I came here. I told everybody I should return to 
England after Christmas, and that the employment the 
King had done me the honour to give me required my 
attendance in England ; so that my return was univer- 
sally expected here, and is nothing new, nor can 
consequently be attributed to any of Monsieur Hop’s 
surmises. If Monsieur Hop interprets my saying, that 
I am personally sorry to leave this place, to be dis- 
content, I cannot help it. It is true I have said that 
to everybody here, and it is no more than what com- 
mon civility, and even truth, requires from me. I have 
all the reason in the world personally to regret leaving 
this place, but that is no argument for my being dis- 
contented at my return. 

‘““As I suppose the King has seen this letter of 
Monsieur Hop’s, I must desire your Lordship will be 
pleased to set this matter right with his Majesty, who 
would have very great reason to be offended, if he 
could believe that while on one side I beg his leave to 
return, on the other I complain and am dissatisfied 
with obtaining it. I should be extremely sorry, at my 
return to England, to meet with any ill-will or sus- 
picions; for I solemnly declare I shall bring none with 
me. I desire to live in friendship with all that are in 
his Majesty’s service; it was upon that foot that I 
took the employment I have, and upon that foot only — 
will I keep it.” ? 


' Coxe, Memoirs of Walpole, iii. p. 47. I have set out the above 
letter almost in full because I shall presently Hiwve to refer to it, when 
we come to Lord Chesterfield’s recall to England in the following year. 
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In his next letter to Lord Harrington on January | 
16th, after saying that he was glad to find that the 
trouble about Monsieur Hop’s intercepted letter was 
unnecessary, he says: “ Your Lordship will have 
seen by this time, that I guessed pretty right, as to 
our negotiation at Vienna, that it would still require 
couriers, and that Monsieur Dieden’s demands would 
create the great difficultys; and this I find has ex- 
actly happened, though I am very sure the Court of 
Vienna was resolved to bring all possible facilitys 
to Monsieur Dieden’s demands. I should be wanting 
to the regard and friendship I profess for your Lord- 
ship, if I did not lay before you the fatal, but natural, 
and even necessary consequences that will attend the 
breaking off of this negotiation upon Electoral points, 
in which you are more particularly concerned, as being 
in your department. 

“This negotiation is already known by many, and 
suspected by all ; should it break off, we must be more 
in the power of France than ever, who then knowing 
that we have no resource left, will use us as they 
think fit, and insist upon dangerous pledges of our 
future fidelity; we must either enter into all their 
destructive schemes, or at best continue, a good while 
longer, in the disagreeable and unpopular situation we 
are at present in. But this is not the worst neither ; 
for it is impossible that this negotiation, so far ad- 
vanced, can now break off, without additional acrimony 
on both sides; and in that case it cannot be expected 
but that the Emperor will take the natural advantage 
of declaring to the nation and to this Republick, that. 


‘“ 
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the public tranquillity might have been restored, that 
he had agreed to all the points that related to England 
and this country, but that Electoral considerations 
only prevented the conclusion of so desirable a work, 
and plunged us into so dangerous a war. What 
effect this will have, I need not say; our enemies will 
tell us with pleasure.t Nor can J answer that, when 
the Republick shall once know it, as they certainly will 
know it, they will not conclude a separate peace, or 
a neutrality upon any terms; such are their appre- 
hensions of a war, and especially of this war. The 
Pensionary at first apprehended difficultys from these 
Electoral points, even without knowing them, and only 
from the outward aspect of affairs in that part of the 
world, and he thought it would be impossible to adjust 
them by treaty ; but he hoped they would be referred 
to future negotiations, after the harmony between the 
two Courts should be restored, and that then the 
Emperor might connive at what he could not publicly 
authorise. But if the whole negotiation should break 
off, upon any or all of these Electoral points, I think it 
is impossible to describe the fatal consequences that 
must result from it both to the King, the Ministry, and 
the nation.” ? 

Ina letter to Geo. Tilson of the 3oth January, he 
says: ‘‘ The secret is now no longer one, and the 
negotiation is talked of everywhere, which increases 
the necessity of finishing the affair immediately one 
way or another. How it came out, I don’t know, but 








1 See fost, p. 114. \ 
* Coxe, Memoirs of Walpole, iii. p. 77. 
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I am sure not from hence, where I own it has been 
better kept than I expected. If at last I should come 
back with an olive branch, I doubt it will not be before 
the spring is so far advanced, that I might bring a real 
one if I pleased.” * 

His next letter to Lord Harrington, of February 
14th, relates to the ill consequences to be apprehended 
at the Court of Vienna from the declaration issued 
by the Marquis de Castelar, Spanish Ambassador at 
Paris, on the 29th January, that the King, his master, 
considered himself free from all the engagements con- 
tracted at Seville. 

“Upon the whole, I fear delays and chicanes, that 
will be as bad as a refusal. These inconveniences 
would have been all prevented, if we had taken these 
measures when I went to England last, and was 
charged by the Pensionary to recommend them in the 
strongest manner, which | did, though to no purpose. 

“T am likewise far from being persuaded that our 
Electoral demands are made much more reasonable 
Shanvthey were. 1. <.\ . If the:Court.of Vienna has 
really no mind to conclude, but to break off advan- 
tageously, they will certainly lay the whole stress upon 
the Hanover points, which they may easily do, every 
one of these points being at best but doubtful; and yet 
it is certain we shall not recede from them all. If that 
should happen to be the case, and that case become 
public, as it certainly will, we shall be ina fine situation.” 

In his letter two days afterwards, February 16th, to 





t Letters. Mi. p. 73+ 
2 Coxe, Memoirs of Walpole, iii. p. 90. 
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Lord Harrington, he tells how, a courier having arrived 
the day before from Vienna, he went to Count Sinzen- 
dorf, who said to him with a great deal of surprise and 
~ concern: “‘ You have kept the most material point a 
secret from me, and never told me that this whole 
affair turns upon the King’s Electoral demands, which 
are such as it is not inthe Emperor's power to comply 
with. The Emperor has showed the utmost facility in 
everything that concerned himself or depended upon 
him. He has given up the Ostend trade, by which 
the Netherlands will be ruined; he has consented to 
the introduction of Spanish troops into Italy, by which 
all his possessions there will be in danger; and yet 
all this is to avail him nothing, unless he engages to do 
what is not in his power to perform, but depends upon 
the empire, and to which the empire never can nor 
will consent. The present King demands ten times 
more as Elector of Hanover than ever the late King 
did, and yet everything between England and the 
Emperor is to be deemed null and void, unless these 
impossible demands are complied with; as you will see 
by this declaration of Mr. Robinson’s’;1 and then he 
showed me a declaration of Mr. Robinson’s, setting 
forth that ‘unless ous les points Allemands (those are 
the words) be settled to his Majesty’s entire satis- 
faction, every thing else dozt étve censé nul.’ 

“T told him that the King having a German Minis- 
ter at Vienna to transact those affairs, I-was an utter 
stranger to them, and that, was I to know them, I was 





* At that time British Minister at Vienna, inq@754 appointed Secretary 
of State, and in 1761 created Lord Grantham. 
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too ignorant of the laws and constitution of the empire 
to be able to judge how far they were consistent or 
inconsistent with them; but that I took it for granted 
impossibilities could not be asked. He said, yes, but 
they were; and ran into a long detail of the several 
demands; and then concluded with saying, that it was 
to no purpose for the Emperor to explain himself so 
fully as otherwise he might have done upon the points 
concerning England only, since they were to be of no 
effect, unless these impossibilities were granted at the 
same time.” ? 

Lord Chesterfield then submits that, as Count 
Kinski” in England would receive the same accounts, 
this could only be done with the view he had so long 
apprehended, of declaring to the world that the 
negotiation broke off only upon Electoral points. 

The difficulties were, however, being removed, and 
the negotiation was drawing to a close, for in his 
next letter to Lord Harrington, February, 27th, our 
Ambassador writes :— 

“JT am very glad of the orders your Lordship says 
Mr. Robinson has to sign, abstractedly from the 
Electoral points, and Monsieur Dieden to refer them 
to a future negotiation, and I hope these orders will 
be executed, though I confess I have great doubts 
upon that affair: there are too many good reasons for 
and against the Court of Vienna’s concluding the 
treaty, for me to judge which will prevail; but I am 





1 Coxe, Memoirs of Walpole, iii. p. 91. 
2 The Imperial Minister in England. 
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sure all reasons concur for us to hope for the conclusion 
of it. 

“If Mr. Finch is impatient to come here, I am sure 
I am not less so to return to England; and if he has 
a mind to take the trouble of bringing the Republic 
into the treaty of Vienna, in case it be concluded, I 
will most cheerfully resign to him both the trouble 
and the credit of doing it. I have stay’d here till now, 
not by choice, but by obedience; and I shall be 
gladder to see Mr. Finch here whenever he comes, 
than he can possibly be to come.” * 

Lord Chesterfield’s last letter respecting this vexa- 
tious affair of the treaty, so far as Vienna was con- 
cerned, was to Geo. Tilson on March 27th :— 

“Tam very much surprised at not having yet re- 
ceived a courier from Vienna, and the more so, because 
Mr. Robinson by his letter of the 14th acquaints me 
that everything was adjusted, and Friday the 16th 
fixed for signing. Had the Treaty been then signed, 
I should have received it some days ago. I don’t 
know what to ascribe this delay to, but the natural 
slowness and trifling of that Court, for I am convinced 
they are sincere in the main. 

“The French ambassador here grows sullen, and 
affects an indifference about the event of this negotia- 
tion, though every now and then he betrays his un- 
easiness at it. He has not mentioned it to me yet nor 
Itohim. The conduct of Spain is too extraordinary, 
and I admire the frankness of their declarations, that 





\ 
* Coxe, Memoirs of Walpole, iii. p. 94. 
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they will have no regard to the ties of faith, honour or 
solemn treaties, but will join with the Devil if he will 
but do what they want. I own I credit these profes- 
sions so much, that I am persuaded we shall soon see 
something come out of their separate negotiations with 
France.”? 

The treaty, which was in fact concluded between 
Lord Chesterfield, the Pensionary, and Count Sinzen- 
dorf at the Hague,” was signed at Vienna on the 16th 
of March, and is usually called the second treaty of 
Vienna to distinguish it from that which was concluded 
in 1725. According to Coxe’s summary of its terms, 
“it was a defensive alliance, and stipulated a reciprocal 
guaranty of mutual rights and possessions; on the 
part of England, to guaranty the Emperor’s succes- 
sion, according to the Pragmatic Sanction ; on that of 
the Emperor, to abolish the Ostend Company and all 
trade to the East Indies, from any part of the Austrian 
Netherlands, to secure the succession of Don Carlos 
to Parma and Tuscany, and not to oppose the intro- 
duction of Spanish garrisons. Thus was this great 
and difficult task of preventing a general war accom- 
plished with an address and secrecy that reflected high 
honour on those who conducted it.” ° 

But the task still remained of obtaining the con-~ 
currence of the States, and much delay was caused 
owing to the unanimity required by the constitution for 
every Act of each town and each province separately, 
and then for every Act of the seven collectively ; 


“L Letters, iii. p. 80. 2 Letters, ii. p. 381. 
5 Coxe, Memoirs of Walpole, i. p. 346; Maty, p. 61. 
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and this unanimity could sometimes only be procured 
by some little concession, such as Lord Chesterfield 
gives an instance of on this occasion.’ It was, how- 
ever, at last accomplished, but not apparently till the 
close of this year, and his last letters contain only 
complaints of the delays at the Hague: “ For my own 
part, if I would teach anybody the Christian virtues of 
patience, forbearance, and long-suffering, I would send 
them to negotiate a treaty here.”” ‘When once our 
conferences begin here, I expect abundance of wrang- 
ling, ridiculous doubts, and absurd suspicions; but I 
think we shall at last get the better of them all. I 
have let fall some insinuations that I think begin to 
operate ; they are extremely sensible of fear here, for 
which reason | have circulated some lessons that begin 
to have a good effect.” ® 

It was his sense of this “monstrous and impracti- 
cable” unanimity that induced our Ambassador, in a 
conversation with the Pensionary, to say that he 
would promote the Prince of Orange’s views and 
interest, as far as he could, privately and quietly, 





1 “ When I was soliciting the accession of the Republic to the treaty 
of Vienna in 1731, which the Pensionary, Count Sinzendorf, and I had 
made secretly at the Hague; all the towns in Holland came pretty 
readily into it, except the little town of Briel; whose deputies frankly 
declared, that they would not give their consent till Major Such-a-one, 
avery honest gentleman of their town, was promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and that, as soon as that was done they would agree, 
for they approved of the treaty. This was accordingly done in two or 
three days, and then they agreed.” See Some Account of the Government 
of the Republic of the Seven United Provinces, at the end of Chester- 
fiela’s Letters to his Son.—Letiers, ii. p. 381. 

# July 27. 

8 Sept. 11. 
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as he was convinced that it was for the interest of 
the Republic that the Prince should become Stadt- 
holder.’ 

We have seen from Lord Chesterfield’s letters, that 
from the time of his return to the Hague, he had been 
looking forward to coming back to England, and had 
remained only to conclude the negotiation for the 
treaty.” He did not, however, come back till the 
following year, and then on account of the ill state of 
his health, which, many years afterwards, he describes 
giea’ letter to his son:*® “I had that ‘year been 
dangerously ill of a fever in Holland; and when I was 
recovered of it, the febrific humour fell into my legs, 
and swelled them to that degree, and chiefly in the 
evening, that it was as painful to me, as it was shocking 
to others.” He goes on to tell that he came to Eng- 
land in that condition ; and in spite of the prescriptions 
of Mead, Broxholme, and Arbuthnot, remained so near 
six months, when he consulted Palmer, ‘“‘the most 
eminent surgeon of St. Thomas’ hospital,” who or- 
dered him to put his legs up to the knees every morn- 
ing in brine; and that, after having thus pickled his 
legs for about three weeks, the complaint absolutely 
ceased. 

Maty mentions this illness, but also hints that his 
desire to be recalled was granted “ perhaps for the 
very reason that had procured him his appointment, 





1 Which, after his marriage with the Princess Royal, he ultimately did. 
Ante, p. 49, and Some Account, etc., as above. 

2 Axte, p. 60. 

3 Bath, Nov. 15, 1766.—Let¢¢ers, iv. p. 439. 
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the fear of his acquiring too great an interest with his 
Sovereign.” And the editor of the Suffolk Letters 
says: ‘“ Lord Chesterfield was recalled from the em- 
bassy to the Hague, in 1732, on the pretence of ill- 
health ; but his opposition to the measures of Walpole, 
and particularly the part he took against the Excise 
bill lead us to suspect that there was some political 
cause for his recall.”® But these conjectures are in- 
consistent with Lord Chesterfield’s own letters, as 
above set out, showing that his return home was 
partly because he had fulfilled his mission, and partly 
on account of his health; and also with chronology ; 
for the Excise scheme—his opposition to which led to. 
his dismissal from his post of Lord Steward—was not 
brought on till the following year. 

Maty says that, “on the recovery of his health, he 
began to appear as a speaker in the House of Lords.” 
But the state of his health—pickling his legs—must 
have prevented him from taking any part in the De- 
bates that year, as the Session was put an end to on 
the rst June.® 

His first appearance in the ensuing Session was on 
the 6th March, in the Debate on the Mutiny Bill, by 
which it was proposed to keep up the troops to the 
number of 17,000 or 18,000 men, when he contended 
that so far from that number being dangerous to our 
liberties, it was absolutely necessary for our preserva- 
tion, and that if any attempts were to be made upon 





1 Maty, p. 63. 
2 Suffolk Letters, ii. p. 63, note. 
3 Maty, p. 63; 8 Parl. Hist., 1167-8. 
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our liberties, he was persuaded that the gentlemen of 
the army would be the first to join heartily and unani- 
mously in the defence of their country. 

On the 14th March Sir Robert Walpole brought 
forward his famous Excise scheme—most unjustly 
represented as a general Excise, whereas it related 
only to the duties on wine and tobacco—and although 
the Minister might have carried it by a sufficient 
majority, so violent was the popular outcry against 
the measure, that when it came on for a second read- 
ing on the rith April, Walpole moved that it should 
be postponed for two months, and thus it was dropped.” 
But although the Minister acted with “ characteristic 
caution” in thus withdrawing his Bill, he also acted 
with “ characteristic energy ” in turning out his hostile 
or wavering colleagues, who had influenced their 
friends against him in the House. Lord Chesterfield, 
whose three brothers had voted against the Bill, was 
one of the first sacrifices to Walpole’s revenge. The 
Bill was abandoned on the 11th April; and on the 
13th, as Lord Chesterfield, in company with his friend 
Lord Scarborough, was going up the great stairs of 
St. James’s Palace, he was stopped by a servant of the 
Duke of Grafton, who told him that the Duke had 





1 Maty, p. 64; 8 Parl. Hist., 1236. 

2 Coxe, Memoirs of Walpole, i. p. 405 ; Lord Hervey, I., chapters 
viii. and ix, ; Mahon’s History of England, II. chap. xvi. 

The prejudice against Excise continued long after the excitement had 
subsided. Witness Johnson’s definition in the first edition of his 
Dictionary, published in 1755. “Excise: a hateful tax, levied upon 
commodities, and adjudged not by the common judges of property, but 
wretches hired by those to whom excise is paid.” 
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been that morning at his house, and wished to see him 
there on a matter of importance. Lord Chesterfield’s 
chariot not being at hand, he was carried home by 
his friend, and immediately followed by the Duke 
of Grafton, who informed him that he came by the 
King’s command to require the surrender of the white 
staff. The Earl immediately complied, and begged 
his Grace to assure the King that he was ready to 
make any sacrifice for his Majesty’s service except his 
honour and conscience.’ 

At the same time were dismissed, as being leagued 
with him, Lord Clinton, a Lord of the Bedchamber, 
the Earl of Burlington, Captain of the Band of 
Pensioners, and three Scotch peers—the Duke of 
Montrose, Keeper of the Great Seal, the Earl of 
Stair, Vice-Admiral, and the Earl of Marchmont, 
Lord Register. To these were added the Duke of 
Bolton and Lord Cobham, who were deprived of their 
regiments. 

Thus was the King’s unabated confidence in his 
Minister declared, the Ministers revenge gratified, 
and the Opposition strengthened and reinforced. 

A day or two after his dismissal, Lord Chesterfield 
wrote to the King; but whatever may have been the 
contents of the letter, it produced no good effect, for 
upon his next going to Court, soon afterwards, he was 
so far from being well received, that he did not again 
make his appearance there till the necessity of the 





* Maty, p. 65; Coxe, Memoirs of Walpole, i. p. 405-6 ; Lord Hervey, 
I. chs. viii, ix.; Mahon, Hest. of England, Il. chap. xvi.; Macaulay, 
Essay on Lord Chatham. \ 
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times occasioned his recall! The Lord Steward’s 
staff was given to the Duke of Devonshire. 

The next attack upon the Ministry in which Lord 
Chesterfield joined, was an inquiry proposed by the 
House of Lords to see in what manner the money 
arising from the sale of the forfeited estates of the 
South Sea directors in 1720 had been disposed of. 
The question was debated in the House on the 3rd 
and 24th May, and rst June; but in the result, the 
conduct of the administration, though severely, was 
not successfully arraigned.’ 

The last Debate in which Lord Chesterfield took 
part this Session was on a Bill for granting a marriage 
portion to the Princess Royal, when he protested 
against the amount being put amongst other items, as 
disrespectful, urging that her marriage portion ought 
to have been provided in a Bill by itself.* 

We next find Lord Chesterfield at Scarborough, 
then, as still, a place of fashionable resort, whence, 
writing to Lady Suffolk*in August, he says: “ The 
ladies here are innumerable, and [ really believe they 





1 Maty, p. 66. Of this letter, which is not extant, Lord Hervey says : 
“Lord Chesterfield wrote the King a letter the next morning, of which he 
gave me the following copy. The King sent him no answer; and Sir 
Robert Walpole, to whom the King showed it, and who did not know I 
had seen it, told me that Chesterfield had written the King a letter, 
extremely laboured, but not well done.”—Memotrs, 1. p. 207. 

2 Maty, p. 70; Lord Hervey, I. chap. x.; 9 Par/. Hist., 98, 108, 149. 

Prove ar) 11757, 120. 

4 Mrs. Howard had become Lady Suffolk by the succession of her 
husband, the Hon. Charles Howard, to the Earldom of Suffolk, in 1731. 
This is the first letter extant of Lord Chesterfield’s since his last from the 
Hague at the end of 1731. Lord Mahon, in his note to it, says that Lord 
Chesterfield, “soon after his return to England,” had taken part against 
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all come for their healths, for they look very ill. 
The men of pleasure are Lord Carmichael, Colonel 
Ligonier, and the celebrated Tom Paget, who attend 
upon the Duke of Argyle all day, and dance with the 
pretty ladies at night. Here are besides, hundreds of 
Yorkshire beaux, who play the inferior parts, and as 
it were, only tumble, while those three dance upon the 
high ropes of gallantry. 

“The grave people are mostly malignants, or in 
ministerial language, notorious Jacobites, such as Lord 
Stair, Marchmont, Anglesea, and myself, not to men- 
tion many of the house of Commons of equal dis- 
affection. Moreover Pulteney and Lord Carteret are 
expected here soon; so that if the Ministry do not 
make a plot of this meeting, it is plain they do not 
want one for this year. The people of this town are 
at present in great consternation, upon a report they 
have heard from London, which, if true, they think 
will ruin them. I confess I do not believe it; not but 
that there is something probable enough in it. They 
are informed, that considering the vast consumption of 
these waters, there is a design laid of excdséng them 
next Session; and moreover, that as bathing in the 
sea is become the general practice of both sexes, and 
as the Kings of England have always been allowed to 
be masters of the seas, every person so bathing shall 





Walpole’s Excise bill, and assigns the giving up of that scheme to 11th. 
April, 1732. This date is, no doubt, an error of the press, but it has been ' 
continued in the subsequent reprints of the Letters. Still, the note is mis- 
leading; for, as I have shown in the text, avée, p. 69, Lord Chesterfield 
was ill for some months after his return to England in 1732, and the Ex- 
cise scheme was not till 1733, which can hardly be called “soon after.” 
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be gauged, and pay so much per foot square as their 
cubical bulk amounts to. I own there are many objec- 
tions to this scheme, which no doubt occur to you; but 
to be sure too there is one less than to the last, for this 
tax being singly upon water, it is evident it would be 
an ease to the landed interest, which it is as plain the 
other would not have been. 

“ T must not forget my compliments to Miss Hobart.? 
I make my compliments likewise to those who will 
open and peruse this letter before you do.”? 

Writing again to Lady Suffolk, August 17th, he 
says: “There is hardly any thing (though ever so 
valuable in itself) that may not receive some additional 
value from a certain concurrence of circumstances : 
this is the case of your letter, which, though I should 
at all times have valued as I ought, yet in this par- 
ticular juncture I must look upon it asa most uncommon 
and uncourt-like piece of friendship and intrepidity.* It 
may, for ought I know, have brought you within the 
statute of Edward III., as aiding, abetting, and com- 
forting the King’s enemies; for I can depose that it 
comforted me, and there are enough ready to depose 
that I am an enemy of the King’s; so that, by an 
induction not very much strained for the law, your 
generosity has drawn you into high treason. Besides, 








1 Lady Suffolk’s niece, Dorothy Hobart. 

2 Suffolk Letters, ii. p. 58. The suggestion that his letter might be 
opened at the Post Office occurs so frequently in the correspondence of 
the eminent men of this period, that there must have been good ground 
for it. 

* Alluding, of course, to his recent dismissal. It is unfortunate that we 
have not Lady Suffolk’s letter to which this is an answer. 
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as to the contents of your letter, did you reflect upon 
the strict examinations it was to undergo before it 
reached me; did you consider that it was to be sub- 
mitted to the penetration of Lord Lovell, and to the 
more slow, but not less sure sagacity of Mr. Carteret ; * 
that from them a faithful copy of it was to be transmitted 
to others of not inferior abilities, and known dabs at 
finding out mysteries; and could you then hope that 
your allegory of commerce and cribbage could escape 
undiscovered, especially since the influence of the Aazr 
royal and the advantage of the knave, at those games, 
give so obvious a key to it. . . . I leave this 
place (thank God) to-morrow, and go to Cobham’s? for 
five or six days, where I shall diligently look for a 
certain busto that I heard much talked of there last 
year : if I meet with it, woe betide it, for we certainly 
shall not part without a distich or two. From thence, 
I shall take London in my way to Norfolk, in which 
county I (though unworthy) shall presume to stay about 
a fortnight. Should I be seized there as contraband, 
I give you fair warning, I shall produce your letter as 
a passport.” ® 


On the 5th September this year, Lord Chesterfield 
married Melosina de Shoulenbourg, nominally the 





1 Lord Lovell and Edward Carteret were at this time joint Postmasters- 
General. 

2 Stowe, where Lord Cobham designed to place Lady Suffolk’s bust in 
his newly-built Temple of Friendship. 

3 Suffolk Letters, ii. p. 63. Alluding to the residence and influence of 
his opponent, Sir R. Walpole, and to Lady Suffolk, as also a native of 
Norfolk. 
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niece of Erengard de Shoulenbourg, Duchess of Ken- 
dal;* or rather her daughter, as was believed, by 
George I. She had been created by the King, in 
April, 1722, Baroness of Aldborough, and Countess 
of Walsingham. The marriage appears to have been 
in contemplation for some years, but had been retarded 
by the King’s opposition to it on account of Lord 
Chesterfield’s addiction to gaming. Of this marriage, 
it has been said that it was “ apparently as little happy 
from a domestic as it was of value from a_ political 
point of view.” 

Its “ political value” may be given up, for though it 
may have brought Chesterfield into closer personal 
relations with the King, he continued to act in oppo- 
sition to the Government for many years after; but 
its “apparent” unhappiness seems to be founded only 
upon the fact of Lord and Lady Chesterfield having 
lived for some time in separate houses, and upon the 
statement often repeated, but which is not a fact, that 
her name rarely occurs in his letters.” 





1 Who is thus described by the Margrave de Bareith : ‘“‘La Comtesse 
Schoulenbourg, alors duchesse de Kendell et Princesse d’Eberstein étoit 
sa maitresse, ou plutdt il ’avoit épousée de la main gauche. Elle étoit 
du nombre de ces personnes qui sont si bonnes, que pour ainsi dire, elles 
ne sont bonnes 4 rien. Elle n’avoit ni vices ni vertus, et toute son étude 
ne consistoit qu’A conserver sa faveur et 4 empécher que quelque autre 
ne la supplantat.”—//emoires, vol. 1. p. 73. See ante, p. 44, note. 

2 Mahon: Preface to Letters: and Memoir by Lord Carnarvon, who 
seems to accept what Mrs. Oliphant says, with true feminine inaccuracy, 
that Lady Chesterfield’s name ‘“‘does not occur half a dozen times in his 
correspondence.”—Memoir, p. xx. Blackwood’s Magazine, May, 1868. 
Whereas, in fact, Lady Chesterfield is mentioned more or less fully, 
some twenty-seven times in /zs letters; and see her affectionate letter to 
his friend Dayrolles after the Earl’s death, 
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That the new married pair did live for some time in 
separate houses, appears from the memoirs by Maty, 
who, although he speaks of Lady Chesterfield’s amia- 
bility and accomplishments having rendered her a fit 
companion for Lord Chesterfield; and of her prudent 
management having helped to retrieve and improve 
his long-neglected estate—caused probably by his ex- 
pensive tastes during his late embassy in Holland 
states that, on changing her condition, she did not leave 
the Duchess of Kendal; and that Lord Chesterfield, who 
was their next neighbour in Grosvenor Square, most 
constantly divided his time between his business in 
his own house, and his attentions and duties at the 
other." 





1 Maty, p.71. Walpole, in his MS. notes on this page, says: “ After 
his marriage, he had along amour with Lady Fanny Shirley, a great 
beauty, on whom he wrote the well-known song.” And see note to letter 
to Mann, Aug. 4, 1778. 


When Fanny, blooming fair, Her well turned limbs confess 


First caught my ravish’d sight, 
Struck with her shape and air, 

I felt a strange delight : 
Whilst eagerly I gaz’d, 

Admiring every part, 
And every feature prais’d, 

She stole into my heart. 


In her bewitching eyes 

Ten thousand loves appear ; 
There Cupid basking lies, 

His shafts are hoarded there ; 
Her blooming cheeks are dyed 

With colour all their own, 
Excelling far the pride 

Of roses newly blown. 


The lucky hand of Jove ; 
Her features all express 
The beauteous Queen of Love: 
What flames my nerves invade 
When I behold the breast 
Of that too-charming maid 
Rise, suing to be press’d ! 


Venus round Fanny’s waist, 
Has her own cestus bound, 
With guardian Cupids graced, 
Who dance the circle round. 
How happy must he be 
Who shall her zone unloose ! 
That bliss to all but me 
May Heayen and she refuse ! 


Some doubt, however, has been thrown upon the authorship, in a note 
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How long this separate arrangement—which may 
have been due to economical considerations—lasted, 
is not certain; but probably until the death of the 
Duchess, as may be inferred from a letter of Horace 
Walpole’s, written ten years later: ‘“ The Duchess 
of Kendal is dead—eighty-five years old; she was a 
year older than her late King. Her riches were im- 
mense ; but I believe my Lord Chesterfield will get 
nothing by her death—but his wife: she lived in the 
house with the duchess, where he had played away all 
his credit.” 

When the destruction of the will of George I., by 
which it was said that £40,000 had been bequeathed 
_ to the Duchess of Kendal, was in question, Walpole 
says that the legacy was on the brink of coming to 
open and legal discussion—“ Lord Chesterfield resent- 





to Lysons’ Ezvirons, iii. 599, where it is attributed to Thomas Philips, 
a dramatic writer. See Wit and Wisdom of Lord Chesterfield. 

Pope addressed a poem to Lady Fanny, “On receiving from her a 
standish and two pens.” And she and Lord Chesterfield are associated 
in Sir C. H. Williams’ poem, /sadella, or the Morning. 


“ Says Lovel—there were Chesterfield and Fanny 
In that eternal whisper which begun 
Ten years ago, and never will be done, 
For though you know he sees her every day 
Still he has something ever new to say. 
He never lets the conversation fall, 
And I’m sure Fanny can’t keep up the ball. 
I saw that her replies were never long, 
And with her eyes she answered for her tongue.” 


Walpole commemorates her death in a letter to Mann, July 16, 1778: 
*«¢ Fanny, blooming fair, died here yesterday of a stroke of palsy. Being 
confined with only servants, she was continually lamenting, ‘I to be 
abandoned that all the world used to adore.’ She was 72.” 

1 Walpole to Mann, May 12, 1743. 
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ing his own proscription at Court, was believed to have 
instituted, or, at least to have threatened a suit for 
recovery of the legacy to the Duchess to which he was 
then [1743] become entitled, and it was as confidently 
believed that he was quieted by the payment of 
20,000!" + 

Of Lady Chesterfield we know very little ; but from 
the manner in which she is mentioned by Lord Ches- 
terfield in his letters, there is no ground whatever for 
the assertion, nor even for inferring that there was any 
unhappiness between them.” And the ill-opinion, 





1 Reminiscences, ch. vi., and letter to Cole, October 14, 1778. And 
in his MS. notes on Maty, pages 70-71, he says : “ George II. certainly 
burnt his father’s will, in which were said to be legacies to his daughter 
the late Queen of Prussia (which I believe her son has often demanded), 
and a large one to the Duchess of Kendal; to which Lady Chesterfield, as 
her heiress, had a claim. It was said that in the height of his opposition 
Lord Chesterfield threatened to commence a suit with the late King for 
that legacy, and that he was silenced by a composition of £20,000, but 
this I have only heard, and do not know on good authority. Lady Wal- 
singham was by no means a young lady, as is said in the text, but near 
forty when she married the Earl. It was said that she had been secretly 
married when very young before she came to England to her own uncle 
Count Schulenberg. She made Lord Chesterfield a most exemplary wife, 
and he rewarded her very ungratefully.” 

2 Writing to Mr. Lyttelton from Bath, Dec. 12, 1737: “I am sorry 
to tell you, that I shall not have the pleasure of seeing you so soon by a 
week as I proposed, for the waters now agreeing with Lady Chesterfield, 
which they did not do at first, she desires to stay a week longer.” 

To his son, in whose education she seems to have taken some interest:— 

Dec. 20, 1748: “ Lady Chesterfield bids me tell you that she decides 
entirely in your favour, against Mr. Grevenkop, and even against herself ; 
for she does not think that she could, at this time, write either so good a 
character or so good German.” 

Aug. 10, 1749 : “ Lady Chesterfield has just now received your German | 
letter, for which she thanks you ; she says the language is very correct,” 
etc. \ 

Oct. 17,1749: “I will accept of your composition, and content my- 
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which in his latter years he had formed of connubial 
felicity, seems to have been founded rather upon his 
observation of others’ domestic affairs than his ex- 
perience of his own—but of that, hereafter—and of 
his own, he was not a man to be communicative, even 
to his most intimate friends. ‘“ Cautiously avoid talk- 





self with a moderate German letter, once a fortnight, to Lady Chester- 
field,” etc. 

Feb. 22, 1750: “If the Italian of your letter to Lady Chesterfield 
was all your own, I am very well satisfied with the progress which you 
have made in that language in so short a time.” 

June 6, 1751: “Lady Chesterfield makes you a thousand compli- 
ments.” 

June 20, 1751: “ You say that you want some hints for a letter to Lady 
Chesterfield ; more use and knowledge of the world will teach you 
occasionally to write and talk genteelly, sux des viens, which I can tell 
you is a very useful part of worldly knowledge ; for, in some companies, it 
would be imprudent to talk upon any thing else, and with very many 
people it is impossible to talk of any thing else; they would not under- 
stand you.” 

July 8, 1751: “ You may bring Lady Chesterfield a little Martin snuff- 
box of about five louis ; and you need bring over no other presents—you 
and I not wanting /es petits présens pour entretenir Pamitié.” 

Aug. 4, 1752: “ Lady Chesterfield makes you many compliments, and 
is much concerned at your indisposition.” 

Feb. 1, 1754: “‘ Lady Chesterfield bids me make you her compliments, 
and assure you that the music will be much more welcome to her with 
you than without you.” 

And three others of “ compliments,” Feb. 27, 1759; Sept. 3, 1764; and 
June 13, 1766. 

To Madame du Boccage, 14 Juin, 1750: “‘ Madame de Chesterfield 
_me charge de ses complimens pour vous et pour Monsieur du Boccage ; 
permettez que j’y ajoute les miens pour lui.” 

And again, 26 Nov., 1750: “‘Madame de Chesterfield, qui vous fait 
mille complimens, est occupée a lire les livres, que vous m’avez envoyés.” 

To his friend Dayrolles, July 31, 1751: “ Lady Chesterfield would have 
come, to have waited upon Mrs. Dayrolles, but was prevented by a great 
cold. Adieu !” 

And again from Blackheath, Sept. 25,1754: “I shall go to London 
in November, upon the account of Lady Chesterfield, and even of my 


G 
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ing of either your own or other people’s domestic 
affairs. Yours are nothing to them but tedious ; theirs 
are nothing to you.” 


During the ensuing nine years, we find Lord Ches- 
terfield engaged in active opposition to the Court, or 
rather to the Minister, whom he lost no opportunity of 
attacking, sometimés seriously, but more often with 
wit and sarcasm, until Sir Robert Walpole was at last 
“hunted from his places” in 1742. 

In the course of this struggle of parties, Maty 
tells the following anecdote as a curious illustration 
of the means resorted to for obtaining votes :'— 





servants, who, not having the resources that I have, would be very miser- 
able here in the winter. The difference will be but little to me, it would 
.be great to them, which in my mind makes it a social duty.” 

And on two other occasions, of Lady Chesterfield’s compliments to 
Mrs. Dayrolles & Co., July 10, 1755, and July 4, 1757. 

To Dr. Monsey, from Bath, Dec. 27, 1766: ‘‘ Lady Chesterfield, who 
sends you her compliments, has had a very bad accident by a fall, 
and has sprained her foot, by which I am crippled here some time 
longer.” 

To the Bishop of Waterford, May 22, 1752: “ Lady Chesterfield sends 
her compliments to you and Mrs. Chenevix, at whose illness she is much 
concerned. She has sent you from Bristol a busto of your humble ser- 
vant, cast from a marble one done by Mr. Hoare, at Bath, for Mr. 
Adderly : it is generally thought very like. Adieu, my dear Lord.” 

Again from Bath, Nov. 21, 1769: “ Lady Chesterfield, who charges me 
with her compliments to you, has been very much out of order here, of a 
disorder in her stomach and bowels ; but is now so much better that we 
shall set out for London in a couple of days.” 

And on five other occasions of Lady Chesterfield’s “service and 
esteem,” “compliments,” etc., Dec. 9, 1759 ; Oct. 1, 1764; Oct. 30, 1768 ; 
March 11, 1770; and June 14, 1770. 

I have yet to learn that more than the above is usual in the ordinary 
correspondence of persons of condition when mentioning their wives. 

1 Maty, p. 297. 
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“The late lord R , with many good qualities, 
and even learning and parts, had a strong desire of 
being thought skilful in physic, and was very expert in 
bleeding. Lord Chesterfield who knew his foible, and 
on a particular occasion wished to have his vote, came 
to him one morning, and, after having conversed upon 
indifferent matters, complained of the headache, and 
desired his lordship to feel his pulse. It was found to 
beat high, and a hint of losing blood given. ‘I have 
no objection, and as I hear your lordship has a mas- 
terly hand, will you favor me with trying your lancet 
upon me? A Zropos, said lord Chesterfield, after the 
operation, ‘do you go to the house to-day ?’ Lord R—— 
answered, ‘/ did not intend to go, not being sufficrently 
informed of the question which rts to be debated; but 
you who have considered it, which side will you be of?’ 
The earl, having gained his confidence, easily directed 
his judgment; he carried him to the house, and got 
him to vote as he pleased. He used afterwards to 
say, that none of his friends had done as much as he, 
having literally bled for the good of his country.” 

Ina Debate on February 13th, on the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s motion for a Bill against depriving officers 
of the Army of their commissions otherwise than by 
judgment of a Court Martial, or by address of either 
House of Parliament, Lord Chesterfield supported it 
as not only a good but a necessary Bill, contending 
that it was neither an attack upon the prerogative, nor 
so much as a diminution of the power of the Crown ; 








” “ Raymond, who was thence called Mon Saigneur.”—Walpole’s MS. 
note. 
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that there was no power to be taken from the Crown 
but such as the Crown ought never to make use of; 
that the Crown ought never to take an officer’s com- 
mission from him but for some very sufficient reason, 
and upon full proof of the facts alleged against him ; 
that it was to prevent the King’s being maliciously led 
into the doing injustice to a faithful soldier, and to 
prevent a good and brave officer being whispered out 
of his commission for no crime, perhaps for behaviour 
for which he ought to be highly rewarded. 
That all that was proposed was that no minister should 
thereafter have it in his power to tell an officer of the 
Army in acase that perhaps no way regarded mili- 
tary discipline :—‘ Sir” —‘‘you shall do so or so—or 
starve”; that as to the two noble Lords who had 
been removed without a sufficient cause : it must have 
proceeded from some misrepresentations, or some pri- 
vate and malicious accusation which the King had not 
yet discovered to be false. . . . That this Bill was the 
same as that drawn up in the last reign by as able and 
honest a minister as ever served the Crown,! who had 
the happiness of his country so much at heart, that he 
had neglected his own, and had left little else to his son 
but the honour of having a seat among their Lordships,’ 
There ensued a Debate on a motion by Lord 
Carteret to address the King to know who advised 
the removal of the Duke of Bolton and Lord Cobham 
from their regiments, in which Lord Chesterfield’s 
name does not appear ; but only in the Protest, on the 
motion being lost. \ 





1 Earl Stanhope. 2 9 Parl. Hist., pp. 329, ef seq. 
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On March 28th, a message from the King to be em- 
powered to augment his forces by sea and land during 
the recess of Parliament met with considerable oppo- 
sition. Lord Chesterfield spoke strongly against it, 
contending that it was the most extraordinary demand 
that was ever made upon any Parliament; that though 
it might be necessary for the support of ministerial 
schemes, and perhaps for the safety of ministerial per- 
sonages, it ought not to be complied with, especially 
if it appeared inconsistent with the constitution, or 
contrary to the usual form of proceeding in Parliament ; 
that coming as it did at the end of the last Session of 
a long Parliament, it appeared to him in the same 
light as if an application should be made to a man 
on his death-bed, to bequeath all he has in the world 
to those who are utter strangers to him, nay, to those 
who have been generally reputed his greatest enemies ; 
that nothing could excuse such an extraordinary step 
but an immediate danger of a powerful invasion from 
abroad, or a terrible insurrection at home; and while 
admitting what was urged by Lord Hardwicke, that in 
such cases the Crown had the power to provide for the 
protection of the country, he maintained that asking 
for it beforehand looked suspicious, sarcastically com- 
paring it to the case of an infant of a good estate 
being allowed whatever may be necessary for his sub- 
sistence: ‘“‘for this he has no great occasion for any 
letter of credit from his guardians, but if these should 
be such fools, or such unfaithful guardians, as to give 
him an unlimited letter of credit for borrowing what- 
ever he himself might think necessary for his subsis- 
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tence, it would certainly tend to throw him into ex- 


travagance, and make him a prey for usurers and 


extortioners.” ! 


A motion had been made by the Duke of Bedford 
on March 18th, “that any persons taking upon them 
to engage any peers of Scotland to vote for any peer 
or list of peers to represent the Peerage of Scotland 
in Parliament is an encroachment on the freedom of 
elections,”? in which motion Lord Chesterfield had 
joined; and from his letters subsequently to the. Earl 
of Marchmont, it appears to have been alleged that 
the elections of the Scotch representative peers had 
been brought about by the corrupting influence of the 
Earl of Islay, who had managed those elections for 
Sir Robert Walpole.* 


' Maty, p. 76; 9 Parl. Hist., p. 5313; Lord Campbells Lzves of the 
Lord Chancellors, v. p. 34. 

2 9 Parl. Hist., p. 487. The motion was not carried, and Lord Chester- 
field joined in the protest. 

3 Archibald Campbell, Earl of Islay, afterwards, by the death of his 
brother in 1743, Duke of Argyle. The following epigram relates to his cele- 
brated gardens at Whitton, near Hounslow ; and though included in Lord 
Chesterfield’s poems in the quarto supplement, 1778, it first appeared in 
Walpole’s letter to Mann, June 3, 1742. Walpole, ina noteto that letter, 
says: “These lines were written by Bramston, author of ‘The Art of — 
Politics,’ and ‘The Man of Taste.” "— Walpole’s Letters, edit. Cunningham, 
vol. i. pp. 135, 163, 172. 

“ Old Islay, to show his fine delicate taste 
In improving his gardens purloin’d from the waste, 
Bid his gard’ner one day to open his views, 
By cutting a couple of grand avenues. 
No particular prospect his Lordship intended, 
But left it to chance how his walks should be ended. 
With transports of joy he beheld at on® view-end, 
His favourite prospect, a church that was ruin’d ! 
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In Lord Chesterfield’s letter on the subject to Lord 
Marchmont, on June 15th, is the following passage 
characteristic of the times :— 

“T should think it might be very possible to get 
some of the lowest of your venal Peers to come to 
our bar and confess the money they took to vote for 
the Court list, which, if it could be obtained, would be 
such strong evidence, as would be hard to be resisted. 

If that were possible, it would be worth 
while to make them lusty promises, and even to give 
them some little money in present; for two witnesses 
who have actually taken money and voted for it, are 
worth ten who have only been offered and refused it. 

“You will likewise receive from other hands a 
thought that occurred to Pulteney, and which Carteret 
and I approved of, and which I am so fond of, that I 
cannot help mentioning it to you, however ; it is, that 
some Scotch Commoner, well armed with facts and 
proofs, should get up in the House of Commons and 
impeach Islay of high crimes and misdemeanours, 
which no doubt the corrupt influencing of elections 
amounts to, This would be a capital stroke, and affect 
the master as well as the man, and I should think 
exceeding practicable, considering the open and im- 
pudent proceeding of that worthy Lord.” 





But alas! what a sight did the next view exhibit ! 
At the end of the walk hung a rogue on a gibbet ! 
He beheld it and wept, for it caused him to muse on 
Full many a Campbell that died with his shoes on. 
All amaz’d and aghast at the ominous scene, 
He ordered it quick to be clos’d up again, 
With a clump of Scotch firs by way of @ screen /” 
' Marchmont Papers, vol. ii. p. 23. Lord Hervey’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 334. 
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I find no record of Lord Chesterfield’s doings in 
1735, except that his name occurs in a Debate on a 
Bill for quartering soldiers at elections, on April 15th; 
nor are there any letters till nearly two years after- 
wards. 

On the opening of the Session, January 15th, Lord 
Chesterfield took part in the Debate on the address of 
thanks to the King, and spoke in support of an amend- 
ment to the motion in respect of “the happy effects 
of the extraordinary supplies of late years granted by 
Parliament,” but his speech is not given.’ 

He contributed, at this time, some satirical papers 
to the periodical publications of the day, in which he 
ridiculed the useless “‘augmentation of the forces,” 
and their harmless disposition, by suggesting in their 
place the scheme of a wax army moving by clock- 
work.” The following extract must suffice :—After 
some humorous comments upon the German Princi- 
palities, “I ask but two postulata, which, I think, can- 
not be denied me ; and then my proposal demonstrates 
its own utility. First, that for these last five and 
twenty years our land forces have been of no use 
whatsoever, nor even employed, notwithstanding the 
almost uninterrupted disturbances that have been in 
Europe, in which our interests have been as nearly 
concerned as ever they are likely to be for these five 





1 9 Parl. Hist., p. 985. 

® Fog’s Journal, one of the weekly publications against Sir Robert 
Walpole’s administration. It was first, from the printer’s name, entitled 
Mists Journal, and was afterwards continued unter the punning title of 
frog's. 
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and twenty years to come. Secondly that our present 
army is a very great expense to the nation, and has 
raised jealousies and discontents in the minds of many 
of his majesty’s subjects. I therefore humbly propose 
that, from and after the 25th day of March next, 1736, 
the present numerous and expensive army be totally 
disbanded, the commission officers excepted, and that 
proper persons be authorized to contract with Mrs. 
Salmon? for raising the same number of men in the 
best of wax. That the said persons be likewise autho- 
rized to treat with that ingenious mechanic, Myn Heer 
von Pinchbeck,’? for the clockwork necessary for the 
said number of land forces. It appears from my first 
postulatum, that this future army will be, to all intents 
and purposes, as useful as ever our present one has 
been; and how much more beneficial it will be is what 
I now beg leave to show. The curious are often at 
great trouble and expense to make imitations of things, 
which things are to be had easier, cheaper, and in 
greater perfection themselves. Thus infinite pains 
have been taken of late, but alas! in vain, to bring up 
our present army to the nicety and. perfection of a 
waxen one: it has proved impossible to get such num- 





* Mrs. Salmon’s wax-work exhibition, celebrated by Addison, was shown 
at a house distinguished by the sign of the Salmon near the Horn Tavern 
in Fleet Street. “It would have been ridiculous for the ingenious Mrs. 
Salmon to have lived at the sign of the Trout ; for which reason she has 
erected before her house the figure of the fish that is her namesake.”— 
Spectator, No. 28. “The tent of Darius is to be peopled by the ingenious 
Mrs. Salmon, where Alexander is to fall in love with a piece of wax-work 
that represents the beautiful Statira.”—Spectator, No. 31. 

? A famous musical clockmaker in Fleet Street. 
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bers of men, all of the same height, the same make, 
with their own hair, timing exactly together the several 
motions of their exercise, and above all, with a cer- 
tain military fierceness that is not natural to British 
countenances : even some very considerable officers 
have been cashiered for wanting SOME OF THE PROPER- 
TIES OF WAX.” * 

Two other papers in Fog’s Journal are attributed 
to Lord Chesterfield. In the one which most displays 
his style of wit and humour, ‘“An Essay upon Ears,” 
he founds some political and social allusions upon a 
fanciful practice in China of the delight administered by 
tickling the ears; and after telling of the difficulty ex- 
perienced by the emperor in finding a suitable tickler : 
‘In this public distress, and while majesty laboured 
under the privation of auricular joys, the empress, who 
by long acquaintance and frequent little trials, judged 
pretty well of the texture of the royal ear, resolved to 
undertake it, and succeeded perfectly, by means of a 
much stronger friction than others durst either attempt, 
or could imagine would please. 

“In the meantime, the skilful mandarin, far from 
being discouraged by the ill success he had sometimes 
met with in his attempts upon the emperor's ears, 
resolved to make himself amends upon his imperial 
consort’s: he tried, and he prevailed; he tickled her 
majesty's ear to such perfection, that, as the emperor 
would trust his ear to none but the empress, she would 





 Fog’s Journal, Jan.17, “An army in Wax-work.” The allusion here 
is to the dismissal of the Duke of Bolton and “Lord Cobham for their 
opposition to the Excise Scheme. 


—_—r 
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trust hers to none but this light-fingered mandarin, 
who by these means attained to unbounded and un- 
controlled power, and governed ear by ear. 

“ But, as all the mandarins have their ear-ticklers 
too, with the same degree of influence over them, and 
as this mandarin was particularly remarkable for his 
extreme sensibility in those parts, it is hard to say 
from what original titillation the imperial power now 
flows.” ? 

The essay then goes on to show the analogy be- 
tween the Chinese and ourselves in respect of ear- 
tickling. 

“Flattery is, of all methods, the surest to produce 
that vibration of the air, which affects the auditory 
nerves with the most exquisite titillation; and accord- 
ing to the thinner or thicker texture of those organs, 
the flattery must be more or less strong. This is the 
immediate province of the private tickler, and his great 
skill consists in tuning his flattery to the ear of his 
patient ; it were endless to give instances of the influ- 
ence and advantages of those artists who excel in this 
way. 

“ The business of a public tickler is, to modulate his 
voice, dispose his matter, and enforce his arguments in 
such a manner as to excite a pleasing sensation in the 
ears of a number or assembly of people: this is the 
most difficult branch of the profession, and that in 





1 By the emperor, empress, and mandarin, must of course be understood 
George IJ., Queen Caroline, and Sir Robert Walpole ; and the influence 
respéctively exercised by the Queen with the King, by the Minister with 
the Queen, and by the subordinates with the Minister. 
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which the fewest excel; but to the few who do, it is 
the most lucrative, and the most considerable.” 

Respecting the influence and importance of the 
ear :-— 

‘To have the ear of one’s prince is understood by 
everybody to mean having a good share of his autho- 
rity, if not the whole, which plainly hints how that 
influence is acquired. To have the ear of the first 
minister, is the next, if not an equal advantage. I am 
therefore not surprised, that so considerable a posses- 
sion should be so frequently attempted, and so eagerly 
solicited, as we may always observe itis. . . . To 
give ear to a person implies giving credit, being con- 
vinced, and being guided by that person; all this by 
the success of his endeavours upon that prevailing 
organ. 

“To lend an ear, is something less, but still intimates 
a willingness and tendency in the lender to be pre- 
vailed upon by a little more tickling of that part. 
Thus the lending of an ear is a sure presage of success 
to a skilful tickler. For example, a person who lends 
an ear to a minister seldom fails of putting them both 
in his power soon afterwards ; and when a fine woman 
lends an ear to a lover, she shows a disposition at least 
to further and future titillation. 

“There cannot be a stronger instance of the great 
value that has always been set upon these parts than 
the constant manner of expressing the utmost and 
most ardent desire people can have for anything by 
saying they would ‘give their ears, for it; a price so 
great that it is seldom either paid or required. Wit- 
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ness the numbers of people actually wearing their ears 
still, who in justice have long since forfeited them.? 

“ Over head and ears would be a manifest pleonas- 
mus, the head being higher than the ears, were not the 
ears reckoned so much more valuable than all the rest 
of the head, as to make it a true climax. The anato- 
mists have discovered that there is an intimate corre- 
spondence between the palm of the hand and the ear, 
and that a previous application to the hand communi- 
cates itself instantly, by the force and velocity of at- 
traction, to the ear, and agreeably prepares that part 
to receive and admit of titillation. I must say, too, 
that I have known this practised with success upon 
very considerable persons of both sexes. 

“Having thus demonstrated, by many instances, that 
the ear is the most material part in the whole mechan- 
ism of our structure, and that it is both the seat and 
source of honour, power, pleasure, and pain, I cannot 
conclude without an earnest exhortation to all my 
country-folks of whatsoever rank or sex, to take the ut- 
most care of their ears. Guard your ears, O ye princes, 
for your power is lodged in your ears. Guard your 
ears, ye nobles, for your honour lies in your ears. 
Guard your ears, ye fair, if you would guard your 
virtue. And guard your ears, all my fellow-subjects, if 
you would guard your liberties and properties.” ? 





1 Ts it necessary to say that these allusions to the loss of the ears refer 
to the barbarous punishment of the pillory, and the cropping of the ears 
for libellous publications? See Zhe Dunciad, Book II., and the notes of 
Pope and his editors thereto. 

2 Fog’s Journal, January 24, 1736. 


4 
“ 
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In the next paper, “An Essay upon Eyes,” the 
political and social allusions are more obscure, and are 
not illuminated by much wit or humour; and the 
writer, after dwelling upon the various artificial aids to 
sight which only perplex or obscure the vision, con- 
cludes by exhorting princes to view their subjects, 
and subjects to view their princes, with their natural 
sight ;— 

“In short, let the natural retrieve their credit, and 
resume their power ; we shall then see things as they 
really are, which must end in the confusion of those 
whose hopes and interests are founded upon misrepre- 
sentations and deceit.” * 


The great licentiousness of the stage which pre- 
vailed at this time made some restraint and regulation 
necessary : a farce entitled the “Golden Rump” hav- 
ing been brought to Sir Robert Walpole by the 
manager of the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, with 
the view either of obtaining his advice respecting it, or 
a sum of money to prevent its representation—but 
which is not certain—the minister paid the profits 
which might have accrued from it, and detained the 
copy. Having made extracts of the worst passages, 
abounding in profaneness, sedition and blasphemy, he 
brought in a Bill entitled, “A Bill to explain and 
amend so much of an Act, made in the rath year of 
the reign of Queen Anne, etc., as relates to the com- 
mon players of interludes.” During its progress 
through the House, some amendments were made, and 





XN 
1 Fog’s Journal, April 10, 1736, 
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two clauses added. The only one now material em- 
powered the Lord Chamberlain to prohibit the repre- 
sentation of any theatrical performances, and compelled 
all persons to send copies to him of any new plays, 
parts added to old plays, prologues and epilogues, 
fourteen days before they were acted, and not to per- 
form them under forfeiture of £50, and of the licence 
of the house. The Bill was brought in on the 20th 
May, and passed through both Houses with such de- 
spatch that it was ready for the Royal assent on the 
8th June, and passed into law on the 21st.? 

Although it has been said that the Bill was vigor- 
ously opposed, there is no trace of any speech against 
it, except the one by Lord Chesterfield on June 2nd, 
from which, on account of its celebrity, I give the fol- 
lowing extracts :— 


‘“ My Lorps,— 

“The bill now before you I Faun to be of 
a very extraordinary, a very dangerous, nature. It 
seems designed not only as a restraint on the licen- 





1 Maty, pp. 82-3; Smollett, ii. p. 572, who says of the Bill that it was 
an effort of the minister “ obliquely levelled at the liberty of the press, 
which it was much his interest to abridge”; and of Lord Chesterfield’s 
speech, that it “will ever endear his character to all the friends of genius 
and literature, to all those who are warmed with zeal for the liberties of 
their country.” 

10 Parl. Hist., pp. 319, 328 ; Coxe’s Memozrs of Sir R. Walpole for a 
full account of the origin and progress of the Bill; and Lord Hervey’s 
Memoirs, ii. p. 341. 

The Act was the 10 Geo. II. c. 28. It was repealed by the 6 & 7 
Vict. c. 68, an Act for regulating theatres, and the section requiring new 
plays, etc., to be submitted to the Lord Chamberlain was re-enacted by 
S. 12, with the substitution of 7 days for 14. 
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tiousness of the stage; but it will prove a most arbi- 
trary restraint on the liberty of the stage, and I fear, it 
looks yet further, I fear it tends towards a restraint on 
the liberty of the press, which will be a long stride 
towards the destruction of liberty itself. It is not only 
a bill, my lords, of a very extraordinary nature, but it 
has been brought in at a very extraordinary season, 
and pushed with most extraordinary dispatch. 

I have made all possible inquiry; and, as yet, I must 
confess I am at a loss to find out the great occasion. 
I have, it is true, learned from common report without 
doors that a most seditious, a most heinous farce had 
been offered to one of the theatres, a farce for which 
the authors ought to be punished in a most exemplary 
manner: but what was the consequence? The master 
of that theatre behaved as he was in duty bound, and 
as common prudence directed: he not only refused to 
bring it upon the stage, but carried it to a certain 
honourable gentleman in the Administration, as the 
surest method of having it absolutely suppressed. 
Could this be the occasion of introducing such an ex- 
traordinary Bill, at such an extraordinary season, and 
pushing it in so extraordinary a manner? Surely no: 
—The dutiful behaviour of the players, the prudent 
caution they showed upon that occasion, can never 
be a reason for subjecting them to such an arbitrary 
restraint : it is an argument in their favour; and a 
material one, in my opinion, against the Bill. Nay, 
further, if we consider all circumstances, it is to me a 
full proof that the laws now in being are sufficient for 
punishing those players who shall Yenture to bring 
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any seditious libel upon the stage, and consequently 
sufficient for deterring all the players from acting any- 
thing that may have the least tendency towards giving 
a reasonable offence. . . . I must own, indeed, I 
have observed of late a remarkable licentiousness in 
the stage. There have but very lately been two plays 
acted, which one would have thought should have 
given the greatest offence ; and yet both were suffered 
to be often represented without disturbance, without 
censure. In one’ the author thought fit to represent 
the three great professions, religion, physic, and law, 
as inconsistent with common sense: in the other,’ a 
most tragical story was brought on the stage, a catas- 
trophe too recent, too melancholy, and of too solemn a 
nature to be heard of anywhere but from the pulpit. 
How these pieces came to pass unpunished, I do not 
know ; if I am rightly informed, it was not for want of 
law, but for want of prosecution, without which no law 
can be made effectual: but if there was any neglect 
in this case, I am convinced it was not with a design 
to prepare the minds of the people, and to make them 
think a new law necessary. 





1 Pasquin, a Dramatic Satire on the Times, being the rehearsal of two 
plays ; a comedy called The Election, and a tragedy called The Life and 
Death of Common Sense. First acted in April, 1736. Fielding’s Works, 
vol. iii. It contains some strokes at bribery ; the Excise; and the wax 
army in Fog’s Journal ; but, reading it at this distance of time, there 
seems but little “ offence in’t.” See a full account of it in Genest’s History 
of the Stage, vol. iii. p. 485. 

? King Charles Ist, a Tragedy, first performed March 1, 1737, at the 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre. “This is not a bad play; the great fault 
of it is want of incident—the deviations from history, as they chiefly 
relate to the domestic concerns of the King, are not very exceptionable 
even in so well known a story.” story of the Stage, vol. iii. 513. 
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“Our stage ought certainly, my Lords, to be kept 
within due bounds; but for this our Laws, as they stand 
at present, are sufficient. If our stage-players at any 
time exceed those bounds they ought to be prosecuted, 
they may be punished: we have precedents, we have 
examples of persons having been punished for things 
less criminal than either of the two pieces I have 
mentioned. A new Law must therefore be unneces- 
sary, and in the present case it cannot be unnecessary 
without being dangerous : every unnecessary restraint 
on licentiousness is a fetter upon the legs, is a shackle 
upon the hands, of liberty. - One of the greatest bless- 
ings we enjoy, one of the greatest blessings a people, 
my Lords, can enjoy, is Liberty; but every good in this 
life has its alloy of evil. Licentiousness is the alloy of 
Nberty » it .is an ebullition, an“ excrescenctes!ithissa 
speck upon the eye of the political body, which I can 
never touch but with a gentle, a trembling hand, lest I 
destroy the body, lest I injure the eye upon which it 
is apt to appear. If the stage becomes at any time 
licentious, if a play appears to be a libel upon the 
Government, or upon any particular man, the King’s 
Courts are open, the Law is sufficient for punishing the 
offender; and in this case the person injured has a 
singular advantage, he can be under no difficulty to 
prove who is the publisher; the players themselves 
are the publishers and there can be no want of evi- 
dence to convict:'them.)., 9.0 Dhereissuehascons 
nection between licentiousness and liberty, that it is 
not easy to correct the one without dangerously 
wounding the other; it is extremelyhard to distinguish 
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the true limit between them; like a changeable silk, 
we can easily see there are two different colours, but 
we cannot easily discover where the one ends, or 
where the other begins. There can be no great and 
immediate danger from the licentiousness of the stage. 
I hope it will not be pretended, that our Government 
may, before next winter, be overturned by such licen- 
tiousness, even though our stage were at present under 
no sort of control. Why then may we not delay till 
next Session passing any law against the licentiousness 
of the stage? Neither our Government can be al- 
tered, nor our Constitution overturned by such a delay; 
but, by passing a law rashly and unadvisedly, our Con- 
stitution may at once be destroyed, and our Govern- 
ment rendered arbitrary. Can we then put a small, a 
short-lived inconvenience in the balance with perpetual 
slavery? Can it be supposed, that a Parliament of 
Great Britain will so much as risk the latter, for the 
sake of avoiding the former ? 

“ Surely, my Lords, this is not to be expected, were 
the licentiousness of the stage much greater than it is, 
were the insufficiency of our laws more obvious than 
can be pretended ; but when we complain of the licen- 
tiousness of the stage, and the insufficiency of our laws, 
I fear we have more reason to complain of bad mea- 
sures in our polity, and a general decay of virtue and 
morality among the people. In public as well as 
private life, the only way to prevent being ridiculed or 
censured, is to avoid all ridiculous or wicked measures, 
and to pursue such only as are virtuous and worthy. 
The people never endeavour to ridicule those they love 
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and esteem; nor will they suffer them to be ridiculed : 
if any one attempts it, the ridicule returns upon the 
author; he makes himself only the object of public 
hatred and contempt. The actions or behaviour of a 
private man may pass unobserved, and consequently 
unapplauded, uncensured ; but the actions of those in 
high stations can neither pass without notice nor with- 
out censure or applause ; and therefore an Administra- 
tion without esteem, without authority among the 
people, let their power be never so great, let their 
power be never so arbitrary, will be ridiculed; the 
severest edicts, the most terrible punishment cannot 
prevent it. If any man, therefore, thinks he has been 
censured, if any man thinks he has been ridiculed upon 
any of our public theatres, let him examine his actions, 
he will find the cause: let him alter his conduct, he 
will find a remedy. As no man is perfect, as no man 
is infallible, the greatest may err, the most circumspect 
may be guilty of some piece of ridiculous behaviour. 
It is not licentiousness, it is an useful liberty always 
indulged the stage in a free country, that some great 
men may there meet with a just reproof, which none — 
of their friends will be free enough, or rather faithful 
enough, to give them. . . . Whena man has the 
misfortune to incur the hatred or contempt of the peo- 
ple, when public measures are despised, the audience 
will apply what never was, what could not be, designed 
as a satire on the present times ; nay, even though the 
people should not apply, those who are conscious of 
the wickedness or weakness of their conduct will take 
to themselves what the author néver designed. <A 
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public thief is as apt to take the Satire, as he is apt to 
take the money, which was never ‘désigned for him. 
We have an instance of this in the case of a famous 
comedian of the last age; a comedian who’was not 
only a good poet, but an honest man, and a quiet.:and 
good subject. The famous Moliére, when he wrote. 
his Zartuffe, which is certainly an excellent and a good 
moral comedy, did not design to satirize any great man 
of that age; yet a great man in France at that time 
took it to himself, and fancied the’ author .had ‘taken 
him as a model for one of the principal, and one of the 
worst, characters in that comedy ; by good luck he was 
not the licenser, otherwise the Kingdom of France had 
never had the pleasure, the happiness, I may say, of 
seeing that play acted ; but when the players first pur- 
posed to act it at Paris, he had interest enough to get 
it forbid. Moliére, who knew himself innocent of 
what was laid to his charge, complained to his patron, 
the Prince of Conti, that as his play was designed only 
to expose hypocrisy, and a false pretence to religion, it 
was very hard it should be forbid being acted: when 
at the same time they were suffered to expose religion 
itself every night publicly upon the Italian stage. To 
which the Prince wittily answered, ‘ It is true, Moliére, 
Harlequin ridicules Heaven, and exposes religion ; but 
you have done much worse—you have ridiculed the 
first minister of religion.’ 

‘“T am as much for restraining the licentiousness of 
the stage, and every sort of licentiousness, as any of 
your Lordships can be; but my Lords, I am, I shall 
always be, extremely cautious and fearful of making 
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the least encroachmént upon liberty: and therefore 
when a new Law-is proposed against licentiousness, I 
shall always. be for considering it deliberately and 
maturely;-before I venture to give my consent to its 
being. passed. 

“But suppose, my Lords, it were necessary to make 
a new Law for restraining the licentiousness of the 
stage, which I am very far from granting ; yet I shall 
never be for establishing such a power as is proposed 
by this Bill. If poets and players are to be restrained, 
let them be restrained as other subjects are, by the 
known laws of their country; if they offend, let them 
be tried, as every Englishman ought to be, by God 
and their country. Do not let us subject them to the 
arbitrary will and pleasure of any one man. A power 
lodged in the hands of one single man to judge and 
determine, without any limitation, without any control 
or appeal, is a sort of power unknown to our laws, 
inconsistent with our constitution. It is a higher, a 
more absolute power than we trust even to the King 
himself; and therefore I must think, we ought not to 
vest any such power in his Majesty's Lord Chamber- 
lain. When I say this, 1 am sure I do not mean to 
give the least,—the most distant, offence to the noble 
Duke,’ who now fills the post of Lord Chamberlain ; 
his natural candour and love of justice would not, I 
know, permit him to exercise any power, but with the 
strictest regard to the rules of justice and humanity. — 





* Charles Fitzroy, second Duke of Graftqn, born 1683, and Lord 
Chamberlain since 1727. 
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Were we sure his successors in that high office would 
always be persons of such distinguished merit; even 
the power established by this Bill could give no further 
alarm, than lest it should be made a precedent for 
introducing other new powers of the same nature. 
This, indeed, is an alarm which cannot be avoided, 
which cannot be prevented, by any hope, by any con- 
sideration; it is an alarm, which, I think, every man 
must take, who has a due regard to the constitution 
and liberties of his country. 

‘““My Lords, the proper business a the stage, and that 
for which only it is useful, is to expose those vices and 
follies which the laws cannot lay hold of; and to re- 
commend those beauties and virtues, which Ministers 
and Courtiers seldom either imitate or reward. But 
by laying it under a licence, and under an arbitrary 
Court licence too, you will, in my opinion, entirely per- 
vert its use ; for though I have the greatest esteem for 
that noble Duke, in whose hands this power is at pre- 
sent designed to fall, though I have an entire confi- 
dence in his judgment and impartiality, yet I may 
suppose that a leaning towards the fashions of a Court 
is sometimes hard to be avoided. It may be very 
difficult to make one, who is every day at Court, be- 
lieve that to be a vice or folly, which he sees daily 
practised by those he loves and esteems. By custom 
even deformity itself becomes familiar and at last 
agreeable. To such a person, let his natural impar- 
tiality be never so great, that may appear to be a libel 
against the Court, which is only a most just and a 
most necessary satire upon the fashionable vices and 
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follies of the Court. Courtiers, my Lords, are too 
polite to reprove one another; the only place where 
they can meet with any just reproof, is a free though 
not a licentious stage; and as every sort of vice and | 
folly, generally in all countries, begins at Court and | 
from thence spreads through the country, by laying 
the stage under an arbitrary Court-licence, instead of 
leaving it what it is and always ought to be, a gentle 
- scourge for the vices of great men and courtiers, you. 
will make it a canal for propagating and conveying 
their vices and follies through the whole Kingdom. 
“From hence, my Lords, | think it must appear that _ 
the Bill now before us cannot so properly be called a 
Bill for restraining licentiousness, as it may be called a 
Bill for restraining the liberty of the stage, and for re- 
straining it, too, in that branch which, in all countries, 
has been the most useful; therefore I must look upon 
this Bill, as a most dangerous encroachment upon 
liberty in general. Nay, further, my Lords, it is not 
only an encroachment upon liberty, but it is likewise 
an encroachment upon property. Wit, my Lords, is a 
sort of property; it is the property of those who have 
it, and too often the only property they have to depend 
on. Itis indeed but a precarious dependence. Thank 
God! we, my Lords, have a dependence of another 
kind; we have a much less precarious support, and 
therefore cannot feel the inconveniences of the Bill now 
before us ; but it is our duty to encourage and protect 
wit, whosoever's property it may be. Those gentle- 
men who have any such property, are all, I hope, our 
friends. Do not let us subject them to any unneces- 
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sary or arbitrary restraint. I must own, I cannot 
easily agree to the laying of any tax upon wit ; but by 
this Bill it is to be heavily taxed, it is to be excised ; 
for, if this Bill passes, it cannot be retailed in a proper 
way without a permit, and the Lord Chamberlain is 
to have the honour of being chief-gauger, supervisor, 
commissioner, judge and jury. But what is still more 
hard, though the poor author, the proprietor I should 
say, cannot perhaps dine till he has found out and 
agreed with a purchaser, yet, before he can propose to 
seek for a purchaser, he must patiently submit to have 
his goods rummaged at this new excise-office, where 
they may be detained for fourteen days, and even then 
he may find them returned as prohibited goods, by 
which his chief and best market will be for ever shut 
against him, and that without any cause, without the 
least shadow of reason, either from the laws of his 
country, or the laws of the stage. 

“These hardships, this hazard, which every gentle- 
man will be exposed to who writes anything for the 
stage, must certainly prevent every man of a generous 
and free spirit from attempting anything in that way ; 
and, as the stage has always been the proper channel 
for wit and humour, therefore, my Lords, when I speak 
against this Bill, 1 must think, I plead the cause of 
wit, I plead the cause of humour, I plead the cause of 
the British stage, and of every gentleman of taste in 
the kingdom. ; 

“ The last reason I shall trouble your Lordships with, 
for my being against the Bill, is that, in my opinion, 
it will in no way answer the end proposed: I mean 
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the end openly proposed; and I am sure the only end 
which your Lordships propose. To prevent the act- 
ing of a play which has any tendency to blasphemy, 
immorality, sedition, or private scandal, can signify 
nothing, unless you can prevent its being printed and 
published. On the contrary, if you prevent its being 
acted, and admit of its being printed, you will propa- 
gate the mischief: your prohibition will prove a 
bellows, which will blow up the fire you intend to 
extinguish. This Bill can therefore be of no use for 
preventing either the public or the private injury in- 
tended by such a play; and consequently can be of no 
manner of use, unless it be designed as a precedent, as 
a leading step towards another for subjecting the press 
likewise to a licenser. For such a wicked purpose it 
may indeed be of great use; and in that light it may 
most properly be called, a step towards arbitrary 
power. 

“Let us consider, my Lords, that arbitrary power 
has seldom or never been introduced into any country 
at once. It must be introduced by slow degrees, and 
as it were step by step, lest the people should perceive 
its approach. The barriers and fences of the people’s 
liberty must be plucked up one by one, and some 
plausible pretences must be found for removing or 
hood-winking, one after another, those sentries who 
are posted by the constitution of a free country, for 
warning the people of their danger. When these pre- 
paratory steps are once made, the people may then, 
indeed, with great regret, see slavery and arbitrary 
power making long strides over th'sir land, but it will 
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be too late to think of preventing or avoiding the 
impending ruin. The stage, my Lords, and the press, 
are two of our out sentries ; if we remove them, if we 
hook-wink them,—if we throw them in fetters, the 
enemy may surprise us. Therefore I must look upon 
the Bill now before us as a step, and a most necessary 
step too, for introducing arbitrary power into this 
Kingdom ; it is a step so necessary, that if ever any 
future ambitious King, or guilty Minister, should form 
to himself so wicked a design, he will have reason to 
thank us, for having done so much of the work to his 
hand; but such thanks, or thanks from such a man, | 
am convinced, every one of your Lordships would 
blush to receive, and scorn to deserve.” 

Immediately afterwards a paper appeared in Com- 
mon Sense, attributed to Lord Chesterfield, in which 
the same arguments are repeated.’ 

Of the speech, Lord Hervey says: ‘“ In the House 
of Commons little opposition was made to this Bill by 
anybody of note but Mr. Pulteney, nor in the House 
of Lords but by Lord Chesterfield, who made one of 
the most lively and ingenious speeches against it I 
ever heard in Parliament, full of wit, of the genteelest 
satire, and in the most polished, classical style that the 
Petronius of any time ever wrote: it was extremely 
studied, seemingly easy, well delivered, and univer- 
sally admired. On such occasions nobody spoke 
better than Lord Chesterfield ; but as he never could, 





' Common Sense, June 4, 1737. Chesterfield’s Works, edit. Mahon, 
vol. v. “This paper of June 4th was not written by Lord Chesterfield, 
and is not worthy of him.”—Walpole’s MS. notes on Maty. 
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or at least never did, speak but prepared, and from 
dissertations he had written down in his closet and 
got by heart, he never made any figure in a reply, 
nor was his manner of speaking like debating, but 
declaiming.” ? 

I must now go back a little to state in their order 
some particulars of the Royal Family which are ma- 
terial to this narrative. The animosity of the King, 
and still more of the Queen, towards the Prince of 
Wales—the origin of which has never been satis- 
factorily explained—was slightly softened at the time 
that the Prince's marriage with the Princess Augusta 
of Saxe Gotha was in contemplation: the marriage 
took place on the 27th April, 1736, but it did not 
restore union to the Royal Family; and even the 
speeches in Parliament on the address to the King, 
being more complimentary to the Prince than to his 
Majesty, served rather to inflame the King’s anger 





* Lord Hervey’s AZemoirs, ii. p. 341. And Pope has immortalized 
it in The Dunciad :— 


“ But held in ten-fold bonds the J/uses lie, 
Watch’d both by Envy’s and by Flatt’ry’s eye : 
There to her heart sad Tragedy addrest 
The dagger wont to pierce the Tyrant’s breast ; 
But sober History restrain’d her rage, 
And promis’d Vengeance on a barb’rous age. 
There sunk Thalia, nerveless, cold, and dead, 
Had not her sister Satire held her head : 
Nor could’st thou, CHESTERFIELD ! a tear refuse, 
Thou wept’st, and with thee wept each gentle muse.” 
—Book IV. v. 35, e¢ seg. 


And Cibber mentions the “lively spirit and uncommon eloquence em- 
ployed against” the Law.—Aology for his Life, Gh. viii. 
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against him.’ “ Upon the Prince’s marriage the King 
increased his allowance from 24,000/. to 50,000/. a 
year, which the Prince said was robbing him of 50,0004, 
as the Parliament when it gave the Civil List at the 
King’s accession designed him 100,000/.,, which the 
King had had in the former reign when he was Prince 
of Wales ; and most people were of the same opinion.” 

“The breach between these two parts of the family 
grew wider every day; and this circumstance of the 
100,000/., as it was one of the principal causes of their 
disagreement,” and indeed the most material point in 
dispute between them, it was not likely the breach 
would ever be healed, as the one would never cease to 
think the withholding half of this income a wrong 
done to him, and the other would never be prevailed 
upon, right or wrong, to give it.” ° 

Nor was the breach ever healed: the Prince per- 
sisting, contrary to the best advice, in his claim to a 
permanent allowance of 100,o00/ out of the Civil 





' For full details of the unseemly quarrels between the King and 
Queen and the Prince, and their ill-language concerning him, see Lord 
Hervey’s Memoirs, vol. ii. passim. And Walpole’s Memotres of George 
U5 VOl. In p. 63: 

* Another cause was the dispute between the Queen and the Prince 
about Lady Archibald Hamilton’s being one of the Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber, which the Prince much insisted upon. She had been his 
mistress, and subsequently so filled his little Court with her relations, 
that Sir William Stanhope, the witty brother of Lord Chesterfield, ‘“‘one 
day at Carleton House, went up to every person he did not know, and 
said, ‘Your servant, Mr. Hamilton; your servant, Mrs. Hamilton !’” 
For which Sir William “had a hint that his company was not quite 
agreeable.”—-Lord Hervey, ii. 119 ; Walpole to Mann, January 7, 1741 ; 
and MS. notes on Maty. Also Memotres of George L1., vol. i. p. 65. 

% Lord Hervey’s Memoirs, ii. p. 120. 


& 
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List; motions were made on the part of the Opposi- 
tion in both Houses in the ensuing February, 1737, to 
that effect, but without success. Lord Chesterfield’s 
name does not appear in the Debate; but on the 
failure of the motion in the House of Lords, the Pro- 
test, said to have been drawn up by the Earl, was 
signed by him and thirteen other Lords,’ 

The last paragraph of the Protest is as follows: 
“We thought it more incumbent upon us to insist 
upon this motion, for the sake of this Royal Family 
under which alone we are fully convinced we can live 
free, and under the Royal Family we are fully deter- 
mined we will live free.” ? 

But, at last the breach between the King and his 
son became an open rupture in consequence of the 
Prince’s conduct in hurrying the Princess from Hamp- 
ton Court to St. James’s at the end of July, a few hours 
only before her confinement.® 

After some fruitless attempts to make up the 
quarrel, the King sent a message in writing to the 
Prince, on the 10th September, in which hé said, “it 
is my pleasure that you leave St, James’s with all your 
family, when it can be done without prejudice or in- 


1 Maty, p. 84; 9 Parl. Hist., 1450; Lord Hervey’s Memoirs, vol. ii. 
pp: 54, 118, 249 ; Bubb Dodington’s Warrative, Appendix to his Diary. 

2 Lord Hervey mentions “its having been remarked that the words at 
the end prevented its being signed by any Tories in the division; they 
not caring to declare it their opinion that under this Royal Family only 
they could live free.”—Memoirs, ii. p. 288. 

* Lord Hervey’s Memotrs, ii. ch. xxxili.; Walpole’s Reminiscences of 
the Courts of George I. and If, ch. vii. ; as of George I, vol. i. 
p. 64. 
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convenience to the Princess.” And accordingly the 
Prince removed on the 12th with his family to Kew, 
and afterwards took the Duke of Norfolk’s house in 
St. James’s Square for his town dwelling.’ 

Soon after this separation in the Royal Family, the 
Queen was taken seriously ill, and rapidly grew worse 
and worse; but so severe and lasting was the King’s 
anger, that the Prince was not admitted to the presence 
of his mother even in her last moments.? She died 
on the 20th November, of a complaint which she 
had long concealed, “in the 55th year of her age, 
regretted as a Princess of uncommon sagacity, and as 
a pattern of conjugal virtue.” ° 

Lord Hervey’s account of an incident shortly before 
the Queen's death is too curious not to be repeated. 
The Queen wished that the King should marry again, 





' Lord Hervey’s Memoirs, ii. pp. 433, 442, 464. 
2 Maty, p. 85 ;* Lord Hervey’s Memozrs, ii. p. 500; and hence Pope’s 
ironical praise :— 


“Or teach the melancholy Muse to mourn, 
Hang the sad verse on Carolina’s urn, 
And hail her passage to the realms of rest, 
All parts performed, and a// her children blest.” 
—Efpilogue to the Satires. 

3 Smollett, iii. p. 5. Lord Hervey attributes the Queen’s concealment 
of her complaint—a rupture—to her fear of losing her power over the 
King ; “and as her power over him was the principal object of her pur- 
suit, she feared, very reasonably, the loss or the weakening of any tie by 
which she held him.”—JZemoirs, ii. p. 507. 


* Maty’s words are: ‘‘ The King was made to resent a trifling neglect of his son,’ 
etc. Upon which, Walpole remarks, ‘‘A trifling neglect! Was taking the Princess 
from Hampton Court to St. James's, when in actual labour, without acquainting King 
or Queen, a trifling neglect! The Queen was inclined to see him, but thinking that 
would more embarrass the King, she forbore, but sent the Prince word she forgave 
him.’’—Walpole’s MS. notes on Maty. 
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‘and gave it now as her advice to him when she was 
dying—upon which his sobs began to rise and his 
tears to fall with double vehemence. Whilst in the 
midst of this passion, wiping his eyes, and sobbing 
between every word, with much ado, he got out this 
answer : ‘Von, 7 aurat des mattresses. Yo which the 
Queen made no other reply than ‘Ah! mon Dieu! 
cela nempéche pas. 1 know this episode will hardly 
be credited, but it is literally true.”? 


The result of these Royal disputes was that the 
Prince had joined the Opposition, of which several 
members met at Bath in the autumn of this year, to 
concert measures against the Government. Lord 
Chesterfield, writing from that place on November 
12th, to Mr. Lyttelton,? while the Queen’s condition 
was still doubtful, says: “As I suppose the Queen 
will be dead or out of danger, before you receive this, 
any advice to his Royal Highness will come full late, 
but in all events, it is my opinion that he cannot take 
too many and too respectful measures towards the 





1 Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 514. 

2 George Lyttelton, son of Sir Thomas Lyttelton, born in- 1709; 
entered Parliament in 1735, and distinguished himself among the most 
violent opponents of Sir R. Walpole. When the Prince of Wales was 
driven from St. James’s, Lyttelton became his secretary, .and after the 
fall of the Minister, he was made one of the Lords of the Treasury, and 
subsequently Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but losing his appointment 
in 1757, he was recompensed with a peerage, “and rested from political 
turbulence in the House of Lords.” He died in 1773. He wrote a num- 
ber of poems, and a History of Henry the Second. Johnson's Lives of the 
Poets, edit. Cunningham, iii. 391 ; and for further particulars, Memoirs 
and Correspondence of Lord Lyttelton, by Robe? Phillimore. 
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Queen if alive, and towards the King, if she is dead ; 
but then that respect should be absolutely personal, 
and care should be taken that the Ministers should 
met have the least share of it. .... . In casé'the 
Queen dies, I think Walpole should be looked upon 
as gone too, whether he be really so or no, which will 
be the most likely way to weaken him; for if he be 
supposed to inherit the Queen’s power over the King, 
it will in some degree give it him; and, if the Opposi- 
tion are wise, instead of treating with him, they should 
attack him most vigorously and personally, as a per- 
son who has lost his chief support. Which is indeed 
true, for though he may have more power with the 
King than any other body, yet he will never have that 
kind of power which he had by her means; and he 
will not even dare to mention many things to the 
King, which he could without difficulty have brought 
about by her means.” ? 

Again on the 15th November, “It is most certain 
that Sir Robert must be in the utmost distress, and 
can never hope to govern the King as the Queen 
governed him. This truth is so obvious to everybody, 
that many people in place will act very differently 
with respect to Sir Robert from what they used to do, 
while they knew that he governed her, who absolutely 
@overned the King. . ..°. In. these circum- 
stances, nothing will more hasten his retreat, if he is 
inclined to retire, nor his ruin, if he is resolved to 
stand it out, than the part which the Prince may, 


' Works, edit. Mahon, v. p. 426. 
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ought, and therefore I am persuaded will act. 

In short, the Prince at the head of the Opposition, 
and both encouraging and forcing the Opposition to 
act with vigour, has everything in his hands; if he 
acts otherwise, I need not say what will be the con- 
sequence of it, I will only borrow the Bishop of St. 
Asaph’s expression,—our enemies will tell us with 
pleasure.’ So much for politics, which no man in the 
kingdom is more resigned about than I am; I wish 
the best, and will contribute what little I can to it; 
but if the worst happens, I have as much philosophy 
to bear it, and as many amusements to comfort me 
under it, as most people I know. As the utmost of 
my ambition is to serve my country and my friends, 
but not myself, I shall sacrifice neither to my ambition, 
and consequently lose the good opinion of neither, a 
great article, though a rare one in public life; but 
surely a comfortable one in private.” ” 

But business was concealed under the mask of 
pleasure, and Lord Chesterfield, writing about the 
same time to Lady Suffolk, and describing the amuse- 
ments of the town, after telling that he had recovered 
his health “owing to the waters,” says: ‘As for quality, 





1 Four Sermons: On the Death of Queen Mary, 1694. On the Death 
of the Duke of Gloucester, 1700. On the Death of King William, 1701. 
On the Queen's Accession to the Throne in 1703. By William, Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph. Second edit. 1712. The expression occurs in the 
Preface, in which the Bishop—Fleetwood—after praising Queen Anne 
and her “ Councels,” says that the “Spirit of Discord” had been per- 
mitted to go forth “to spoil for a time this beautiful and pleasing Pros- 
pect” of Peace, “and give us, in its stead, I know not what . . . our 
enemies will tell the rest with pleasure.” 

2 Works, edit. Mahon, v. p. 428. x 
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‘we have the very flower of it in the august persons 
of the Duchesses of Norfolk* and Buckingham,’ who, 
thank God, are well enough together to avoid the fatal 
disputes about rank, which might otherwise arise 
between the first Duchess of the Kingdom and a 
Princess of the Blood. Your kinswoman, the Duchess 
of Norfolk, had like the other day to have been 
the innocent cause of Mrs. Buckley’s death. Mrs. 
Buckley was bathing inthe Cross Bath, as she thought, 
in perfect security, when of a sudden her Grace, who 
is considerably increased in bulk even since you saw 
her, came, and, like the great leviathan, raised the 
waters so high, that Mrs. Buckley’s guide was obliged 
to hold her up in her arms to save her from drowning, 
and carry her about like a child. 

“ For my own part, were it not for the comfort of 





1 Probably the Dowager Duchess, Mary Shireburne, widow of the 8th 
Duke, re-married to Mr. Widdington.—Note to Suffolk Letters, vol. ii. 

LOZ: 
: 2 Daughter of James the Second, by Catherine, daughter of Sir Charles 
Sedley, created Countess of Dorchester. At the Revolution, Sir Charles, 
resenting the seduction of his daughter, joined the Prince of Orange, 
and said ironically, “‘ Since his Majesty has done me the honour of making 
my daughter a Countess, I cannot do less in return than endeavour to 
make zs daughter a Queen!” The Duchess kept up a constant corre- 
spondence with her dear brother, the Pretender, at Rome, and on all 
occasions, affected the tone of a Princess of the Blood. “Lady Dor- 
chester, her mother, endeavoured to curb that pride, and, one should 
have thought, took an effectual method, though one few mothers would 
have practised : ‘You need not be so vain,’ said the old profligate, ‘ for 
you are not the King’s daughter, but Colonel Graham’s.’ . . . Graham’s 
legitimate daughter, the Countess of Berkshire, was extremely like to 
the Duchess of Buckingham: ‘Well! well!’ said Graham, ‘Kings are 
all powerful, and one must not complain ; but certainly the same man 
begot those two women.’” See note to Suffolk Letéers, i. 112; Walpole’s 
Reminiscences, ch. ix. ; Letter to Mann, March 14, 1743, and note. 
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returning health, I believe I should hang myself. I 
am so weary of sauntering about without knowing 
what to do, or of playing at low play, which I hate, for 
the sake of avoiding deep play, which I love, that I 
look upon the remaining five weeks which I am to pass 
here as a sort of an eternity, and consider London as 
a remote land of promise, which God knows whether 
I shall ever get to or no.” ? 

To this period of festivity may be ascribed his witty 
verses, “On a Lady’s drinking the Bath Waters ”’ :— 


“The gushing streams impetuous flow, 
In haste to Delia’s lips to go ; 
With equal haste and equal heat, 
Who would not rush those lips to meet ! 
Bless’d envied streams, still greater bliss 
Attends your warm and liquid kiss. 
For from her lips your welcome tide 
Shall down her heaving bosom glide ; 
There fill each swelling globe of love, 
And touch that heart I ne’er could move. 
From hence in soft meanders stray, 
And find at last the blissful way, 
Which thought may paint, tho’ verse mayn’t say.” 


* * ie pee % x 


The public entertainments were under the direction 
of Richard Nash, ironically called King of Bath, whose 
services the corporation thought fit to commemorate 
by placing a full-length picture of this famous master 
of the ceremonies in the pump-room, between the 
busts of Newton and Pope; which ill-judged display 





1 Suffolk Letters, ii. p. ‘ean 
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of vanity produced the following epigram from Lord 
Chesterfield :— 


“Immortal Newton never spoke 
More truth than here you'll find, 
Nor Pope himself e’er penned a joke 
More cruel on mankind. 


The picture plac’d the busts between, 
Gives satire its full strength ; 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen 
But Folly at full length.” 1 


The death of Queen Caroline seems the proper 
occasion for disposing of the question of Lord Chester- 
field’s supposed attempts to influence the King through 
Lady Suffolk. That the Queen had a personal dislike 
to Lord Chesterfield there can be no doubt; and that 
he had little personal respect for the Queen is evident 
from the tone of his letters at the time of her last 
illness and death. He declined to observe an order 
issued respecting the Court mourning, and in his last 
letter from Bath, December 12th, this year, he writes 
to Mr. Lyttelton: “I am sorry it did not occur to 
my Lord President, to propose a Deification of her — 
late Majesty, and that the Bishops should be ordered 
to perform the ceremony of her Apotheosis in the 
true Pagan manner ; if it had, I make no doubt but it 
would have been readily ordered and religiously com- 
plied with. I am not the least afraid of having my 





1 Maty, p. 88. I have given this epigram according to the versions in 
Maty, and in Goldsmith’s Zzfe of Nash, Works, edit. Cunningham, iv. 
p. 86. Another version, in which it is divided between Jane Brereton 
and Lord Chesterfield, is in Locker’s Lyra Elegantiarum, p. 107. So 
that the authorship is somewhat doubtful. See also Chesterfield’s 
works, ed. Mahon, v. p. 402; and Wit and Wisdom of Lord Chesterfield. 
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chariot or liveries insulted for being out of mourning ; 
besides, at this time of year, the black would show 
dirt more than the blue.” * 

The Queen’s dislike to the Earl appears to have 
been due partly to his intimacy with Lady Suffolk, 
when Mrs. Howard, whom, although the Queen tole- 
rated, and even encouraged, as mistress to the King, 
she lost no opportunity of humiliating in her official 
position at Court.” 

But the mutual dislike between the Queen and Lord 
Chesterfield—however it may have originated—is 
clearly accounted for by Lord Hervey. 

“She always disliked Lord Chesterfield, owned it, 
and used to say it was because he had always disliked 
her. ‘Ducax enim, tllam acerbts facetis trridere 
solitus, gquavrum apud prepotentes in longum memoria 
est:—* ‘Hehad a ready wit, and was in the habit 
of ridiculing her with bitter jests, which stick long and 
deep in the memory of the great.—(Tacitus.) This 
remark was verified between the Queen and Lord 
Chesterfield, by whom she had been often this way 
provoked, and never forgot it nor forgave it. She has 
often told me that she knew at Leicester Fields, he 
used formerly to turn her into ridicule; but that she 





1 ‘Works, ed. Mahon, v. p. 432. 

2 “Till she became Countess of Suffolk, she constantly dressed the 
Queen’s head, who delighted in subjecting her to such servile offices, 
though always apologizing to her good Howard.’—Walpole’s Reminis- 
cences, ch. vii. There is a letter, May, 1728, from Dr. Arbuthnot to Mrs. 
Howard, ‘describing the respective duties of the bed-chamber woman and 
of the Lady of the Bed-chamber.—Suffolk Letters, i. p. 292. 

3 The text is: “dicax idem, et Tiberium coe facetiis irridere solitus, 
quarum apud preepotentes in longum memoria est.”—A nnalium, lib. v. 2. 
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had then frequently between jest and earnest advised 
him not to provoke her; telling him at the same time 
that, though she acknowledged he had more wit than 
her, yet she would assure him she had a most bitter 
tongue, and would certainly pay him any debts of that 
kind with most exorbitant interest. She said he always 
used to deny the fact, and do it again the moment he 
got out of the room, or if she turned her head, without 
staying till he had turned his back.”! This statement 
is confirmed by Horace Walpole, who says: “On 
the publication of these memoirs,’ I consulted Mrs. 
Selwyn, bed-chamber woman to Queen Caroline (now 
amnty five, in 1777)... . .. ohe-told. me Lord 
Chesterfield was always ridiculing both the King and 
Queen, even in the drawing-room; and she said he 
once asked her (Mrs. S.) if she knew why the Queen 
hated him so much. She replied, ‘My Lord, you 
have more wit than anybody; and you must have 
as much good fortune too, if your dozs mots do not 
come to her Mayjesty’s ears.’ But the true secret 
of Lord Chesterfield’s disgrace I learnt from my 
father, Sir R. W., and a few years before Lord 
Chesterfield’s death, I sent him the account by his 
friend, Sir John Irvine. Lord Chesterfield had one 
twelfth-night won £1500 at Court, and not caring to 
venture home with so much money, he carried it to 
Mrs. Howard’s lodgings (the King’s mistress, after- 
wards Lady Suffolk), and deposited it with her. It 
happened that the Queen was watching at a window 





1 Lord Hervey’s Memozrs, i. p. 316. 
2 Maty’s, in 1777. 
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that looked on Mrs. Howard’s lodgings, and saw the 
Earl carry the money, which seemed such a mark of 
connection between them to the Queen who never for- 
gave those that paid court to the mistress, that from 
that moment she stopped Lord Chesterfield’s promo- 
tion, and drove him into opposition.” * 

The incident above related, however it might have 
affected Lord Chesterfield’s personal relations to the 
Court, could not have had the political consequences at- 
tributed to it by Walpole, and is merely consistent with 
the familiar friendship long existing between the Earl 
and Mrs. Howard, with whom, as his correspondence 
shows, he was on the most intimate terms during the 
time that he was in the service of the Crown: and it 
was not till after Mrs. Howard became Countess of 
Suffolk, that Lord Chesterfield, having been dismissed 
from his post of Lord Steward, owing to the part he 
took against Walpole’s Excise Scheme, went into 
active opposition. 

Nor is there, in his letters to her, one word intimat- 
ing that he relied upon her influence: on the contrary, 
in recommending an application on the part of Lord 
Pembroke, in July, 1734, he says: “ Pray prevail with 
him to speak to the Queen herself, without which 
there is nothing to be done.” ? 





' Walpole’s MS. notes on Maty. Walpole tells the same story, with 
some slight variations, in his MRemznzscences, ch. v., and again in his 
Memoires of George the Second, vol. i. p. 45. 

2 Suffolk Letters, vol. ii. p. 84. 

That others founded their hopes on Mrs. Howayd’s supposed influence, 
appears by letters to her from Mrs. Pitt, offering a bribe of 1,000 guineas 
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The inaccuracy of Walpole’s assertion that Lord 
Chesterfield trusted to the influence of Mrs. Howard 
will be still more evident by the following extracts 
from his characters of the King, the Queen, and Lady 
Suffolk. 

In his character of George the Second, Lord Ches- 
terfield says: “He never had but two avowed 
mistresses of rank, the Countesses of Suffolk and 
Yarmouth. The former, though he passed half his 
time with her, had no degree of influence, and but a 
small one of profit;’ the latter, being taken after the 
death of the Queen, had more of both, but no extra- 
vagant share of either.” ” 

We shall see hereafter, that Lord Chesterfield did 
count in some degree upon the influence of Lady 
Yarmouth. 

And in his character of the Queen: “Cunning and 
perfidy were the means she made use of in business, 
as all women do, for want of better. She showed her 
art most in her management of the King, whom she 





for the place of Lord of the Bedchamber tothe Prince of Wales, in 1722 ; 
and another attempt at a bribe by the Hon. Walter Molesworth in 1727 : 
both which offers Mrs. Howard seems to have properly resented.—Sufolk 
Letters, vol. 1. pp. 101, 245. 

1 “Her own acquisitions were so moderate, that besides Marble Hill, 
which cost the King ten or twelve thousand pounds, her complaisance 
had not been too dearly purchased. She left the Court with an income 
so little to be envied, that though an economist and not expensive, by 
the lapse of some annuities on lives not so prolonged as her own, she 
found herself straitened ; and, besides Marble Hill, did not at most 
leave twenty thousand pounds to her family.”—Walpole’s Remzniscences, 
ch. vil. 

2 Amelia Sophia, wife of the Baron de Walmoden, created Countess. 
of Yarmouth in 1739. 
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governed absolutely, by a seeming complaisance and 
‘obedience to all his humours; she even favoured and 
promoted his gallantries. . . . Upon the whole 
the agreeable woman was liked by most people; but 
the Queen was neither esteemed, beloved, nor trusted 
by anybody but the King,” * 

And of Lady Suffolk’s influence, he says: “To 
my knowledge she sincerely tried to serve some, but 
without effect; she could not even procure a place 
of £200 a year for John Gay, a very poor and honest 
man, and no bad poet, only because he was a poet, 





1 The extent to which this complaisance was carried would be almost 
incredible but for the concurrent testimony of Lord Hervey, Horace 
Walpole, and Lord Chancellor King. Of Madame Walmoden, Lord 
Hervey says: “It is certain that, from the very beginning of this new 
engagement, the King acquainted the Queen by letter of every step he 
took in it—of the growth of his passion, the progress of his applications, 
and their success—of every word as well as every action that passed—so 
minute a description of her person, that had the Queen been a painter 
she might have drawn her rival’s picture at six hundred miles distance.” 
—Memoirs, vol. i. p. 500. 

And Walpole says: ‘‘ After the death of the Queen, Lady Yarmouth 
came over, who had been the King’s mistress at Hanover during his 
latter journeys—and with the Queen’s privity, for he always made her the 
confidante of his amours. . . . In his letters to the latter from 
Hanover, he said, ‘You must love the Walmoden, for she loves 7me.””— 
Reminiscences, ch. vii. 

And Lord Chancellor King, in his Dzary, tells that on an occasion that 
he dined with Sir R. Walpole, “he let me into several secrets relating to 
the King and Queen . . . that the Queen, to continue him in a dis- 
position to do what she desired . . . approved even of his amours ; 
not scrupling to say, that she was but one woman, and an old woman, and 
that he might love more and younger women. . . . By which means, 
and a perfect subserviency to his will, she effected whatsoever she desired, 
without which it was impossible to keep him within any bounds.” Upon 
which, Lord Campbell remarks that “it is matter of history, and discloses 
to us the real influences by which the nation was governed.”—Lives of 
the Chancellors, vol. iv. p. 633. ‘ 
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which the King considered as a mechanic! The 
Queen had taken good care that Lady Suffolk’s apart- 
ment should not lead to power and favour, and from 
time to time made her feel her inferiority by hindering 
the King from going to her room for three or four 
days, representing it as the seat of a political faction.” 
_ Enough, I think, has been stated to show how 
groundless is the assertion that Lord Chesterfield, 
shrewd and observant courtier as he was, ever relied 
upon Lady Suffolk’s position for obtaining interest 
with the King for political or other purposes. 


In the Debate on the reduction of the Army on 
March oth,—the Mutiny Bill having been read a second 
time,—on its being committed, Lord Chesterfield con- 
tended that the arguments in favour of a numerous 
army depended on may-be’s which must always sub- 
sist: a minister may die, a prince may have ambitious 
views, a prince’s success may raise the jealousy of 
others, his misfortunes may revive their hopes, there 
may be a design to invade us, a plot for an insurrec- 
tion may be forming ; and all these may-be’s or possi- 
bilities will become probabilities or certainties if we 
‘should reduce our army; that it was~ not possibilities 
nor probabilities, nothing but certain immediate danger 
ought to induce us to agree to keeping up such a 
numerous army as we have at present; that there was 
much more reason to keep our sailors in continual pay 





1 Johnson throws the blame on Lady Suffolk, but it was not then 
known how little influence she had even in minor appointments. See 
Lives of the Poets, edit. Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 289. 
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than our soldiers. For that a ploughman or a trades- 
man may much sooner learn to be a soldier than he 
can learn to be a sailor. That the adding a few more 
and a few more was a most dangerous doctrine: an 
army is like a medicine, which ought never to be taken 
but in a dangerous distemper, and then it may bea 
good remedy, if taken to a proper quantity; but by 
adding a drop more and a drop more, you may make it 
a poison; and an able physician only can determine 
where the remedy ends. and the poison begins ; and 
concluded with an allusion to the case of Lord Cobham 
and others, saying that he must bemoan because he 
could not account for some things that had lately 
happened. Some gentlemen had been lately turned 
out of the army without having had any crime so 
much as alleged against them; gentlemen, who, to the 
merit of long and faithful service, had added the right 
and title of purchase ; that these late examples gave 
him ‘terrible apprehensions of what might happen in 
some future reign, and therefore he thought it high 
time to begin to reduce our army.’ 

On May 2nd, in a Debate on the alleged depredations 
of the Spaniards on British subjects in America, by 
seizing ships supposed to be concerned in prohibited 
trade with their settlements, Lord Chesterfield argued 
in favour of a resort to arms in order to force the 
Spaniards to observe their faith, and to indemnify the 
fair traders of this nation, whom they had robbed and 
plundered.’ 





‘10 Parl. Hist., 510. 2 io Parl, FTist., 776. 
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The result was an address to the King, to which 
his Majesty gave his assurance of procuring satisfac- 
tion and reparation, and security for freedom of navi- 
gation for the future. 

On the 23rd January this year, Lord Chesterfield 
wrote to Solomon Dayrolles, congratulating him upon 
being “now easy and independent” by the death of 
his uncle ; whom he subsequently succeeded as resi- 
dent at the Hague, and became Lord Chesterfield’s 
most intimate friend and constant correspondent. 

The King, in his speech on opening the Session, 
February 1st, informed the Houses that the King of 
Spain had obliged himself to make reparation to the 
merchants for their losses by certain stipulated pay- 
ments. Lord Chesterfield spoke in support of an 
amendment to the address, contending that the repara- 
tion, even if paid, was no reparation; and that as to 
the searching of our ships, “ No search” is the word 
with every man of common sense in the Kingdom.’ 

On February 8th and 23rd, there were Debates on 
a motion for Papers relating to the Convention with 
Spain, and on Petitions by West India Merchants 
against the Convention. Upon the question whether 
the petitioners should be heard by counsel, Lord 
Chesterfield was in favour of hearing the merchants 
themselves, saying ‘if we sincerely want to know the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, we are to hear it from 
the mouths of the merchants themselves, because it is 
their interest to speak truth, and interest never lies,” ? 





' 10 Parl, Hist., 876. 2 10 Parl. Hést., 1049. 


N 
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The petitioners having accordingly been heard in 
person at the Bar of the House, the Debate came on, 
March 1st, on the Convention with Spain, when Lord 
Chesterfield said :— 

‘I very little mind the address proposed, or any 
address that can be proposed upon this occasion: nor 
am I under the least concern whether you amend it 
or no: for I shall be against it however amended. 1 
think this Convention the most inglorious, the most 
pernicious that this nation ever made; and therefore 
I shall be against anything that may seem to insinuate 
the approbation of this House. . . . I do not 
know who were the authors of it; and therefore I can- 
not condemn the Convention because of the authors ; 
but I must condemn the authors, be they who they 
will, because of the Convention.” 

He proceeded to show that though the hands of the 
Crown had been strengthened in a.most extraordinary 
manner, by its power to obtain satisfaction, reparation 
and security by force of arms, if they could not be 
obtained by peaceable means, no proper use had been 
made of the powers then granted ; that though great 
fleets had been fitted out, they had been furnished 
only with harmless instructions, and therefore could 
not give the least weight to our negotiations, and 
could serve for nothing, but to confirm the Spaniards 
in the contemptible opinion they had long entertained 
of us; that in consequence, we had obtained no satis- 
faction for the many indignities that had been put 
upon us, no reparation for our losses, no security for 
our trade or navigation ; that the werd “satisfaction ” 


i 
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ought not to be mentioned by any one that talks in 
favour of this Convention. “We have got none. Has 
Spain agreed to deliver up any one of its governors 
or captains that have so cruelly used our seamen ? 
This alone can be called satisfaction ; and this we were 
afraid to ask.” After showing that Spain had no just 
demands upon us: “there were no mutual demands: 
the demands were all of our side; we had taken great 
care they should have no demands upon us; for to 
our Christian patience and long suffering, we added a 
Christian sort of revenge. We heaped coals of fire 
upon their heads, by returning them many good offices 
for many injuries received; but whatever Christianity 
may teach with regard to private life, 1 am sure it 
inculcates no such doctrines with regard to the beha- 
viour of nations or governments towards one another ; 
and I have good reason to believe that those who 
have been the chief authors of our political tameness 
and Opies were no way ace? by any Chris- 
tian motives.” 

After considering the demands we had upon Spain 
on the part of our merchants, and the unjust manner in 
which they had been reduced, so that ‘‘ this treaty seems 
to have been artfully calculated for palming a sham 
reparation upon the nation,’; and the want of provision 
against future depredations, and the right claimed 
by the Spaniards to seize and confiscate our ships: 
“They pretend to rights which we can never admit 
of, as long as we possess a foot of ground, or have 
any trade in the West Indies ; and they deny usa right 
that every free state in the world has a just title to by 
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the laws of nature and nations; and I will venture to 
prophesy that without a war, they will never give up 
the former nor acknowledge the latter. We may 
negociate as long as we please; we may conclude 
sham treaties and conventions, as temporary expe- 
dients for amusing our own people; but from our late 
conduct, they have conceived such a contemptible 
opinion of us that we must now fight them before we 
can expect any justice or satisfaction from them. This 
must at last be the case; but when this happens, it 
will not be those who then advise a war, but those 
who by their pusillanimous conduct have made it 
necessary, that ought to be blamed for having led the 
nation into a war. If we had properly resented the 
first insult, and had peremptorily insisted upon full 
satisfaction, we might have obtained it by peaceable 
means ; but now I am afraid it is become impossible : 
we must go to war before we can expect either satis- 
faction or quiet; and when we do, I hope it will be 
conducted with wisdom and vigour; for if we show 
the same irresolute conduct in war, we have lately 
done in peace, if we seem afraid of hurting the enemy 
too much, like a senseless and spiritless animal fallen 
into the mire, the longer we struggle, the deeper we 
shall sink, and may, at last, come to be suffocated in 
the mud; whereas by a bold and vigorous push at 
first we might have got through the quagmire, and 
thrown ourselves safe upon the opposite shore.” 

He then proceeded to comment upon our affairs at 
that time abroad and at home, arguing that it was 
useless to put off revenging the affronts put upon 
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us by patchwork and expedients, which had been our 
method for several years; illustrating his argument 
with the following witty comparison: “ Like builders, 
that build a house to last only for the term of their 
lease, they build of rotten materials; and if they can, 
by patchwork, keep it up while they are in it, they do 
not care if it tumbles upon and crushes the landlord 
under its ruins. A minister that has no credit or 
character abroad, nor any authority or affection among 
the people at home, must have recourse to patchwork 
and expedients. He can have no materials, but the 
rotten hearts of. sycophants and time-servers; and 
these must be kept together, at a great expense, by 
temporary expedients : he neither can, nor will, think 
of building a solid and lasting fabric; but I hope the 
nation will never allow him to build for them; or if 
they should be so unwise as to allow him to erect a 
deceitful fabric, that they will pull it about his ears, 
before he has time to enclose them; for if they 
should allow him to go on, he may so environ them 
with ruins that it will hardly be possible for them to 
find their way out. . . . Our domestic affairs 
may therefore grow worse, but they cannot grow 
better by our continuing in such a warlike peace as 
we have continued in for almost these twenty years, 
and we can expect no other sort of peace, till we 
retrieve our character, and establish our security, which, 
I think, can now be done no other way but by a 
vigorous and well-conducted war.” * 





110 Parl. Hist., Vi7l, eb Se. 
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In a Debate on the Bill for making provision for 
the Duke and the Princesses, Lord Chesterfield spoke 
against it, on the ground that it might not be regarded 
by a succeeding King; “since it is the same thing as 
mortgaging an estate without the consent of the heir 
of entail, who, as soon as he comes to age, may dis- 
pute the legality of the mortgage; that there were 
other branches of the Royal Family nearer the throne, 
not only unprovided for, but wzprayed for.” ? ; 
“That a fatal blow to the constitution would come from 
the exorbitancy of the civil list, till, like the Trojan 
horse, it would be so unwieldy, that, in order to admit 
it, the wall of this constitution must one day be broken 
down.” ” 

On May roth, in a Debate on a Treaty of Subsidy 
with Denmark, by which, in consideration of £70,000 
paid by England, Denmark was to furnish on demand 
a body of 6,000 men; and ona message from the King, 
desiring the House to allow him to augment his forces 
during the recess; Lord Chesterfield opposed it on 
the ground that complying with it would be placing 
greater confidence in, and giving greater credit to, the 
present ministers than any ministers ought to be trusted 
with. 

“IT shall never agree to the nation’s giving an un- 
limited credit to ministers, who, with me, never had 


1 This observation arose from the form of prayer for the Royal Family, 
which had been issued from the Privy Council, upon the marriage of 
the Prince of Wales, where the Duke’s name stood next the Prince and 
Princess of Wales.—Tindal, and see fost, p. 142. 

2 TOPO lista LOM. 
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any credit; nor can I give my consent to the nation’s 
putting so much confidence in a ministry, in which I 
never could put any confidence. . . . To me they 
seem to have been playing, for almost these twenty 
years, at a sort of game of hazard for peace or war ; 
and at last by a lucky nick, out started a thing they call 
a Convention, which is neither one nor the other ; but 
is to be made either the one or the other, they cannot 
yet tell which, if we will but grant them some extra- 
ordinary and unusual powers, for enabling them to con- 
tinue their game. What their future success may be, 
I shall not now pretend to divine; but I am sure I shall 
never be for giving unlimited credit to such awkward 
gamesters.” * 

Debates followed on May 31st, on a motion for an 
address to know whether Spain had paid the 495,000 
stipulated by the Convention; and on June 4th, that the 
non-payment of the money was a breach of the Con- 
vention; when Lord Chesterfield repeated his charges 
against the Government and the Convention, saying, 
“ Let us for once speak the sense of the nation, and 
endeavour to regain by our arms what we have lost by 
our councils. Let us lay before his Majesty the true 
state of the nation, that he may no longer be imposed 
upon by those who have so notoriously betrayed her 
interests, and disregarded his honour.” ” 

The Minister was, however, at last provoked into 
preparations for war with Spain; and Lord Chester- 
field, writing to the Earl of Stair® on 3rd September, 





* 10 Parl. Hist., p. 1400. 2 10 Parl. Hist, p. 1417. 
% John, second Earl of Stair, born in 1673. He had been, in 1715, 
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says: “What do you say to the vigour of our Ad- 
ministration ? The sleeping lion is roused; and a 
hundred and twenty men of war now in commission, 
and forty thousand land-forces in England, will show 
our enemies abroad that they have presumed too much 
and too long upon Sir Robert’s pacific temper. I say 
this on the supposition and hopes that these land-forces 
are only raised against our common enemies abroad, 
and not against Sir Robert’s enemies at home; though 
I know which I believe.” ? 

On November 15th, the King, in opening the Session, 
announced that war had been declared against Spain, 
and in his speech said that the “heats and animosities” 
which had been fomented throughout the Kingdom had 
been one of the encouragements to Spain to hold such 
conduct to us as to make it necessary to have recourse 
to arms. Lord Chesterfield said it had been a custom 
to make the address a sort of echo to the King’s 





ambassador at Paris, but was now in vehement opposition to Sir R. 
Walpole. He subsequently commanded the army under the King at 
Dettingen, as to which see Post, p. 206. 

Walpole says that his disgrace was entirely owing to himself: “He 
was romantically brave and gallant, and he always mixed both with his 
politics, as aids to his ambition. He even made indirect love to Queen 
Caroline, which being neglected, his lordship, by means of Lord Grant- 
ham, her chamberlain, was introduced to a private audience of her 
Majesty, for which Grantham was severely reprimanded. Lord Stair 
gave her a memorial against Sir R. W. The Queen said, ‘My Lord, I 
never meddle with affairs of state, but as soon as the King’s minister, Sir 
Robert Walpole, comes, I will give it to him’ Lord Stair bowed, and 
set out the next morning for Scotland, where he remained till Sir R. 
Walpole retired from Court. Sir Robert was in possession of Lord Stair’s 
memorial to his death.’—Walpole’s MS. notes on Maty, and see Lord 
Hervey’s Memoirs, i. p. 326. 

1 Letters, iii. p. 116. ‘ 
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speech, “and, as echoes never fail to repeat the last 
words of a sentence, so it seems we must never fail of 
echoing back the last paragraph of the King’s speech:” 
he expressed his strong approval of the measure. 

It was to these “heats and animosities,” and to the 
want of union amongst the Opposition, that their weak- 
ness was due; and Lord Chesterfield, writing upon this 
subject to the Earl of Stair, December 3rd, says: 
“ While the Houses of Lords and Commons are abso- 
lutely in the power of the Crown, as they visibly now 
are, we have no constitution, and the Crown alone is, 
without a mystery, the three branches of the Legislature. 
But, unfortunately, this is what many people desire as 
heartily as you and I wish the contrary. Sir Robert's 
health is thought to be very precarious,” and there are 
many of us who already anticipate in their thoughts 
the joyful moment, which they think not remote, of 
coming into power; and consequently, far from desiring 
to make shackles for themselves, are rather willing to 
continue those upon the people which Sir Robert has 
forged for them. This, I own, is a melancholy case; 





Sit £arL H1st, p. 42. 

2 This surmise had more truth in it than is usual with Opposition 
rumours. Walpole’s health was beginning to sink under his laborious 
duties and anxieties. His son Horace, writing to Mann, Oct. 8, 1741, 
says: “Sir Robert came from Richmond on Sunday night extremely ill, 
and on Monday was in great danger. It was anagueand looseness... . 
He came out of his chamber to-day for the first time, and is quite out of 
danger. One of the newspapers says, Sir R. W. is so dad that there are no 
hopes of him.” And again, Oct. 19: “Sir Robert now never sleeps above 
an hour without waking ; and he, who at dinner always forgot he was 
minister, and was more gay and thoughtless than all his company, now 
sits without speaking, and with his eyes fixed for an hour together. Judge 
if this is the Sir Robert you knew.”—Walpole’s Lef¢ers, vol. i. pp. 74, 78. 
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but I fear it is too much the case. The persons you 
allude to, that you think might be prevailed with to 
act against Sir Robert, are not to be moved. They 
have been tried, and their own interest in so doing has 
been manifestly shown them, but to no purpose. They 
consider money as their only interest, and would not 
venture the suspension of a quarter's salary, to save the 
whole nation. This, my dear Lord, is our wretched 
situation, from whence, I think, little good can arise. 
Union among ourselves cannot be expected where our 
views are so widely different. This Sir Robert knows 
and triumphs in. I despair of either doing good or 
seeing any done; yet, while I live, I assure you, I will 
endeavour it.”’* 


At the beginning of the year 1740, Lord Chesterfield 
had the misfortune to lose one of his earliest and 
dearest friends, Richard, Earl of Scarborough, who died 
by his own hand on the 29th January. Writing on 
the 15th February to the Rev. Dr. Chenevix, who had 
been, on the recommendation of Lord Scarborough, 
his chaplain at the Hague, Lord Chesterfield says : 
“We have both lost a good friend in Scarborough ; 
nobody can replace him to me ; I wish I could replace 
him to you; but as things stand, I see no great hopes 
of it.”? And some years afterwards, in drawing the 
character of his friend, he says :— 

“T will be strictly upon my guard against the par- 
tiality of that intimate and unreserved friendship, in 





ae 


iD 1 Letters, iii. p. 118.. 2 Letts, iii. p. 119.. 
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which we lived for more than twenty years; to which 
friendship, as well as to the public notoriety of it, I 
owe much more than my pride will let my gratitude 
Whe i Sh 

“He had a very good person, rather above the 
middle size; a handsome face, and when he was 
cheerful, the most engaging countenance imaginable ; 
when grave, which was oftenest, the most respectable’ 
one. He had in the highest degree the air, manners, 
and address, of a man of quality, politeness with ease, 
and dignity without pride. 

“He was a strong, but not an eloquent or florid 
speaker in Parliament. He spoke so unaffectedly the 
honest dictates of his heart, that truth and virtue, 
which never want, and seldom wear, ornaments, seemed 
only to borrow his voice. This gave such an astonish- 
ing weight to all he said, that he more than once 
carried an unwilling majority after him. Such is the 
authority of unsuspected virtue, that it will sometimes 
shame vice into decency at least. 

“ He was not only offered, but pressed to accept, the 
post of Secretary of State; but he constantly refused 
it. I once tried to persuade him to accept it; but he 
told me that both the natural warmth and melancholy 
of his temper made him unfit for it; and that moreover 
he knew very well that, in those Ministerial employ- 
ments, the course of business made it necessary to do 
many hard things, and some unjust ones, which could 
only be authorized by the Jesuitical casuistry of the 


t Deserving respect. 
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direction of the intention ; a doctrine which he said he 
could not possibly adopt. Whether he was the first 
that ever made that objection, I cannot affirm; but | 
suspect that he will be the last. 

‘‘He joined to the noblest and strictest principles 
of honour and generosity the tenderest sentiments of 
benevolence and compassion ; and as he was naturally 
warm, he could not even hear of an injustice or a base- 
ness, without a sudden indignation ; nor of the misfor- 
tunes or miseries. of a fellow-creature, without melting 
into softness, and endeavouring to relieve them. This 
part of his character was so universally known, that 
our best and most satirical English poet* says :— 


‘When I confess, there is who feels for Fame, 
And melts to Goodness, need I SCARB’ROW name?’ 


‘He had not the least pride of birth and rank, that 
common narrow notion of little minds, that wretched 
mistaken succedanewm of merit ; but he was jealous to 
anxiety of his character, as all men are who deserve a 
good one. And such was his diffidence upon that 
subject, that he never could be persuaded that mankind 
really thought of him as they did. For surely never 
man had a higher reputation, and never man enjoyed 
amore universal esteem. Even knaves respected him; 
and fools thought they loved him. If he had any 
enemies (for I protest I never knew one), they could 
only be such as were weary of always hearing of 
Aristides the Just. 


= 


* Pope, Epilogue to the Sattres, Dialogtie IL. 6s. 
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‘‘ His constitution, which was never robust, broke 
rapidly at the latter end of his life. He had two 
severe strokes of apoplexy or palsy, which considerably 
affected his body and his mind. This, added to his 
natural melancholy, made him put an end to himself in 
the year of his age. . . < Jl-owed this small 
tribute of justice, such as it is, to the memory of the 
best man I ever knew, and of the dearest friend I ever 
bad: 2 

On February 28th, in a Debate occasioned by a 
message for a supply having been sent to the Com- 
mons only, Lord Chesterfield said: “Ought we not to 
have had this communication made to us as well as 
to the other House; or was it less necessary to ask 
our assistance than to ask the assistance of the other 
House? No minister could think it was but he who 
thinks himself so sure of our favours that they are 
not worth asking. This, my Lords, is treating us 
like the most common prostitute. We have not been 
injured, but we have been slighted, which is worse, 
because a slight proceeds always from contempt, 
whereas an injury proceeds often from fear.” ” 








? “Lord Scarborough was a sensible man and of unblemished honour. 
Lord Chesterfield, less punctilious, had instilled scruples into him, and 
made him believe his voting with the Court was in consequence of his 
place, Lord Chesterfield hoping that if once detached from the Court 
Lord Scarborough might more easily be drawn into opposition. The 
first part of the plan succeeded, but wrought great uneasiness in a mind 
so nice and so melancholy, as Lord Chesterfield allowed. . . . Lord 
Scarborough’s gloomy mind, though steady to honour, was so fluctuating, 
that he twice sold his seat at Stanstead, and twice paid a very large sum 
to break off the bargain.”—Walpole’s MS. notes on Maty. 

#11 Parl. fist., p. 476. 
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On March roth, a°Bill having been sent up from the 
Commons for disabling persons from being members 
of that House who have any pensions during pleasure, 
Lord Chesterfield argued in support of it, that it was 
for the purpose of getting at the proof of what was only 
suspected—corrupt practices for gaining undue influ- 
ence—that it could never diminish or encroach upon 
the prerogatives of the Crown, which could still reward 
merit in the proper way, that is openly. 

“True generosity and true merit, my Lords, delight 
in sunshine. It is glorious to reward true merit, it is 
glorious to receive the reward ; and therefore, whoever ~ 
gives or receives the reward, will be fond of doing it 
publicly, and of declaring it openly, without fear of 
being impeached of corruption. When Admiral Ver- 
non’ was a member of the other House, the majority 
was generally against him: they did not then like his 
face; and, I believe, if he were still a member, they 
would as little like it now; yet, if he should receive a 
reward from the Crown, that majority would not, I 
believe, vote that reward to bea bribe. I am sensible, 
majorities have sometimes done very extraordinary 





* “This gentleman had rendered himself considerable in the House of 
Commons, by loudly condemning all the measures of the ministry, and 
bluntly speaking his sentiments, whatever they were, without respect of 
persons, and sometimes without any regard to decorum. He was counted 
a good officer, and this boisterous manner seemed to enhance his charac- 
ter. . . . He affirmed in a debate on the Spanish depredations, that 
Porto Bello on the Spanish main might be easily taken, and even under- 
took to reduce it with six ships only. The minister, glad to remove so 
troublesome a censor from the House, sent him as commander in chief 
to the West Indies.”—Smollett, Book II. chap, vi. He is often men- 
tioned at this time in Walpole’s Ledters. \ 
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things; but yet, I do not believe they would do this ; 
because that admiral has so well deserved a reward. 
He has done with six ships, about 2,000 seamen, and 
200 tattered soldiers from Jamaica, what, we were told, 
could not be done by a large squadron, and at least 
8,000 men when our ships and sailors lay rotting at 
the Bastimentos.” * 

On April 15th, on a motion by Lord Bathurst for 
a vote of censure for not sending land-forces with 
Admiral Vernon to America, Lord Chesterfield again 
spoke in praise of Vernon having taken Porto Bello 
with no other land-forces than 240 men lent him by 
the Governor of Jamaica, saying that it was owing to 
his bravery, not to say to a happy temerity.” 

But Sir Robert Walpole still maintained his ground. 
Lord Chesterfield, writing to the Earl of Stair in May, 
says: “ The Opposition is, in truth, become no Op- 
position at all—is looked upon already in that light 
by the Court, and, I am afraid, will soon be so by the 
whole nation. The views of the individuals are too 
different for them to draw together. Some few mean 
the public good, and they are for acting and pushing 
of constitutional measures ; but many more mean only 
their private interest, and they think public inaction 
and secret negotiations the most conducive to it. They 
consider Sir Robert’s life as a bad one,’ and desire, by 
their submission and tameness, to recommend them- 
selves to be his successors. The Court, they say, is 
too strong to be overcome by opposition ; that is, in 





TUE OH) cof 0S x5 Oe 4 i Parl. Hist, 582: 
3 See 7172, p.1133> 
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truth, they think it would be too strong for their im- 
patience for power upon any terms. In this distracted 
state of the Opposition, you will not be surprised that 
nothing is done, and that the Court triumphs. Those 
of your friends here, with whom I am connected, wish, 
as I do, many things which it is not in our power to 
bring about, and which would only discover our weak- 
ness to attempt. My only hopes are from the spirit 
of the nation in the next election, where, if we exert, 
I think, there are hopes of having a better Parliament 
than this. . . . If all meant as well as you do, I 
should, with more hopes and better spirits, take what 
little part I am able; but I confess that, in the present 
situation of things, ] rather content myself with not 
doing ill, than hope to do any good. I will keep my 
conscience and my character clear, wish what I should, 
and do what I can; e¢ four le reste, alors comme 
alors.” * 

Maty says that it was at this time in Lord Chester- 
field’s power to have made terms with the Minister ; 
that he might now have had the post which he had 
long wished for, and afterwards obtained, of Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland; and tells that one morning, 
the Earl, expressing his regret to Dr. Chenevix (after- 
wards Bishop of Waterford) that he was so long 
without preferment, said: “ Well, I have just thought 
of a way, by which I am sure you'll succeed with Sir 
Robert ; go and tell him from me that I will accept 
of the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland. I am sure he 





© Letters, Wis p..120, be 
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will then procure you a good living from the 
Crown.” ? 

On the opening of the Session, November 18th, and 
on the Debate on the address of thanks for the King’s 
speech, Lord Chesterfield again attacked the Minister 
respecting the prosecution of the war with Spain ;? 
and on December Ist, on a motion by Lord Bathurst 
for papers containing Admiral Vernon’s instructions, 
he supported the motion, saying that it was evident 
that either he had no: proper orders, or that he was 
not provided with a proper force; and that in either 
case a parliamentary censure must ensue.*? Again, 
with wit and sarcasm, on a motion for Rear-Admiral 
Haddock’s instructions, replying to an observation of 
the Lord Chancellor (Hardwicke) that an inquiry into 
the conduct of a war flagrante bello must always be 
attended with great danger, Lord Chesterfield said: 
‘It is not proposed to inquire into the conduct of the 
war flagrante, but languente bello, and if we do not 
inquire into it while it is daxguens, 1 believe we shall 
have no opportunity to inquire into it while it is 
flagrans; at least, I believe we shall have no such 
opportunity as long as it is under the same manage- 
rent, * 

On January 12th, Lord Chesterfield moved for 
an address to the King: That he will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that the issue of their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales be in- 
serted in the prayers for the Royal Family in the 


1 Maty, pp. 97, 306. 2 a0 Parl. Hist.; 613, 654. 
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Book of Common Prayer, saying that “This part of 
the Royal family can have given no offence. They 
cannot even pray for themselves, and all that can be 
done for them is to pray for them.” ? 

On January 20th, on an address for extracts of 
treaties, Lord Chesterfield said that the intention of 
‘it was to know what were our engagements to other 
powers, and vwzce versé; and on February 3rd, on a 
motion for an address against the intended augmen- 
tation of the army, he supported the motion on the 
usual ground of its danger to the constitution.” 

On February 13th, on Lord Carteret’s motion for an 
address to the Crown for the removal of Sir Robert 
Walpole, Lord Chesterfield did not join in the Debate, 
but on the motion being rejected, his name appears 
on the Protest. A similar motion was made in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Sandys on the same day, 
and it is sufficient here to state that the Minister 
triumphed over the motions in both Houses by large 
majorities. 

On April 8th, on the King’s speech for a vote of 
credit for £300,000 in support of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, and as a subsidy to the Queen of Hungary, 
and on the motion for an address of thanks for the 
same on the following day, Lord Chesterfield opposed 
it, saying: “ We are now going to a new election; 
the spirit of the nation can only be brought to choose 
a Parliament agreeable to the Administration by a 
deluge of gold, and this is one of the exhalations that 





* 11 Parl. Hist, 996 ; ante, p. 130. eure Pax. Fist., 999, 1019. 
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are to form those showers ; it will be easy to puzzle 
‘accounts so that something may be saved for the pur- 
pose of elections.” ? 

In a letter of April 24th to Hugh, Earl of March- 
mont,” Lord Chesterfield gives the following account 
of this Debate: “ You have heard in general (to be 
sure) of what happened in both Houses upon the Vote 
of Credit, but I believe you may be glad to know 
more particulars. Pulteney gave up the point at once 
with alacrity in the House of Commons, seconded by 
your friend Sandys, who went still further than he 
to make his court upon the tender point of Hanover. 
The next day the King’s speech was to be considered 
in our House, when, before the meeting of the House, 
Carteret came up to the Duke of Argyle and myself, 
and said to us: ‘You heard what was done in the 
House of Commons yesterday; we shall do the same 
here to-day. We answered that we had not the least 
intention of doing the same, for that we should cer- 


SUZ L777 MELIST. kG 2. 

2 Early in 1740, Alexander, Earl of Marchmont, died, and was suc- 
ceeded by the elder of his twin sons, Hugh Lord Polwarth, ‘“ that 
valuable or rather invaluable young man,” as Bolingbroke, in a letter to 
Wyndham in 1739, calls him. Thus the young Earl had lost his seat in 
the House of Commons, without (as a Scottish Peer) acquiring any in 
the House of Lords. His Diary, published in 1831, shows that he con- 
tinued, though out of Parliament, to take an active interest in politics ; 
but it was not till 1750 that he was elected one of the Sixteen Repre- 
sentative Peers, and in 1764 he was appointed Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal of Scotland. In the House of Lords, however, he made no efforts 
to maintain the high reputation for oratory which he had gained in the 
Commons. He survived till January, 1794, when he died in the eighty- 
sixth year of his age, at his seat at Hemel Hempstead, in Hertfordshire. 
See Preface to Marchmont Papers. 
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tainly oppose the motion, at which he seemed con- 
cerned and surprised. Accordingly the Duke of 
Argyle threw the first stone at the motion for the 
Address, and I the second and last. Then Carteret 
opened himself with all the zeal and heart of a con- 
vert, or an apostate, which you please, if a man can 
be called either who has no religion at all. We divided 
the House, not so much to show our own strength, 
which we knew, but his weakness; and indeed it ap- 
peared, upon the division, that he left us duz ¢rozszéme 
et demi only, that is, himself, Winchelsea, Roxburgh, 
and Berkeley of Stratton, who will not always go with 
him; the others who left us, such as Northampton 
and Oxford, doing it visibly upon other considera- 
tions. E 

‘‘T propose setting out for Aix-la-Chapelle in about 
a fortnight, from thence to Spa till the beginning of 
August, and then to take a tour for the autumn at least, 
if not longer, in France. If about that time you pro- 
pose being at Bolingbroke’s, I will contrive my affairs 
so as to meet you there; otherwise I shall take 
D’Argeville,’ as it may be most suitable to my plan 
of rambling in that country. I tell you truly, what | 
have told to nobody else, that unless the prospect here 
mends extremely I shall not be in haste to return, 
but will make a considerable stay in a country that 
will do me a great deal of good at a time when I can 
do no country any good at all. The languor and dis- 
piritedness that have made life burthensome to me 





’ Lord Bolingbroke’s seat near Fontainebleau. 
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all this winter require a better climate and more dis- 
sipation than I can find here, and I think it is better 
conversing with the cheerful, natural-born slaves of 
France than with the sullen, venal, voluntary ones of 
England.” ? 

Although the reasons given in the above letter 
sufficiently account for this trip to the Continent, a 
deep political motive has been assigned to it. Wal- 
pole says that ‘‘after the ineffectual motion in 1740 
for removing the Minister, Lord Chesterfield was 
dispatched to Avignon by the party to solicit, by the 
Duke of Ormond’s means, an order from the Preten- 
der to the Jacobites to concur roundly in any measure 
for Sir Robert's destruction.” ? 


1 Marchmont Papers, vol. ii. p. 248. 

2 Memoztres of George I1., vol.i. p. 45. This is referred to again in a 
letter to Mann, July 5, 1745: ‘“‘Why were we to fancy that my Lord 
Chesterfield’s parts would have more weight than my uncle had, whom, 
ridiculous as he was, they had never known to take a trip to Avignon to 
confer with the Duke of Ormond?” But Lady Mary, writing from 
Avignon, July 19, 1742, to Mr. Wortley Montagu, says: ‘‘All the Eng- 
lish, without distinction, see the Duke of Ormond. Lord Chesterfield 
(who, you know, is related to him*) lay at his house during his stay in 
this town, and, to say truth, nothing can be more insignificant. He keeps 
an assembly, where all the best company go twice in the week. . . 
The Duke lives here in great magnificence, is quite inoffensive, and seems 
to have forgot every part of his past life, and to be of no party, and in- 
deed this is perhaps the town in the whole world where politics are the 
least talked of.’—Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, vol. ii. p. 117, 
edit. 1861. 


* Lord Chesterfield was not, properly speaking, related to the Duke of Ormond. 
Lady Elizabeth Butler, daughter to James, Duke of Ormond, was the second wife of 
Lord Chesterfield’s grandfather, Philip, second Earl of Chesterfield ; but by her he 
had no children that survived, except a daughter married to the fourth Earl of Strath- 
more. Lord Chesterfield was the grandson of the third wife, Lady Elizabeth Dormer, 
daughter of Charles, Earl of Carnarvon. 


L 
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Maty, however, in his relation of Lord Chesterfield’s 
travels on this occasion, gives no hint of any political 
purpose, but tells only that he went abroad to “re- 
trieve his health”; that at Brussels he spent a few 
days with his friend Voltaire, who read to him some 
passages from his tragedy “ Mahomet”; that from 
thence he went to Spa for the benefit of the waters ; 
that he afterwards paid a short visit to Paris, where 
“he was a most acceptable guest in the best societies, 
and a partaker in their pleasures. The hotels of 
Coigny, Matignon, Noailles were open to him, as well 
as the houses of Madame de Tencin, de Monconseil, 
Martel, ladies equally distinguished by their rank, 
their merit and their wit. He frequently saw some 
of the principal /¢eratz of that country, such as Sallier, 
Crebillon, Fontenelle, but chiefly his old friend, Mon- 
tesquieu.” * 

The reception he met with during his short stay 
at Paris? is also noticed in a letter from Mr. Pitt, of 
the 1oth September: “I hope you liked the Court 





1 Maty, pp. 100-2. ‘ 

2 Of Lord Chesterfield’s stay in Paris, Walpole says: “I was return- 
ing from my travels at that very time, and lodged in the same house (the 
Hotel de Luxembourg, rue des Petits Augustins) with Lord Chesterfield. 
When I came home, I mentioned it to my father, Sir R. W. He said, 
“J will tell you where he has been, and on what errand. He has been 
at Avignon, sent by the Opposition to the Duke of Ormond, to beg that 
Duke would procure the Pretender’s orders to the Jacobites in Parlia- 
ment to vote for removing me from the King’s councils, if the Opposition 
should renew their last year’s motion against me.’ On that motion most 
of the Jacobites had left the House rather than concur in so unjust a 
motion. What a fine thing is biography when confronted with truth !” 
—Walpole’s MS. notes on Maty. \ 

But, on this point, where is the truth? 
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of France as well as it liked you. The uncommon 
distinctions I hear the Cardinal (Fleury) showed you, 
are the best proof that, old as he is, his judgment is 
as good as ever. As this great minister has taken so 
much of his idea of the men in power here, from the 
person of a great negotiator who has left the stage 
(Lord Waldegrave), I am very glad he has had an 
opportunity once before he dies, of forming an idea of 
those out of power from my Lord Chesterfield.” * 

But whether Lord Chesterfield’s travels at this time 
had any political purpose, or were merely for health 
and amusement, there is no trace in his letters from 
abroad of any such scheme as that mentioned by 
Horace Walpole, if indeed Lord Chesterfield could be 
supposed likely to have disclosed it even by ahint. In 
a letter to Lyttelton from Aix-la-Chapelle on June 6th, 
after telling the good effect of the waters, the change 
of air, etc., upon his health and spirits: “Even this 
place, and this company, both of them the worst of 
their kinds I believe in the whole world, do not sink 
my spirits. I saunter about this great Imperial city, 
and view the churches, convents, buildings, and signs 
thereof, with all the attention and observation of a 
laborious German traveller ; and I conclude the evening 
as I begin the morning, with political conversations 
upon the present distracted state of Europe in general, 
and the Germanic Body in particular, with various 
Counts and Barons of the Sacred Roman Empire. 
Judge, then, whether any weight can sink me, when 





1 Chatham Correspondence, vol. i. p. 3. 
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these waters buoy me up, with so much lead upon me. 
One thing that helps mea great deal here, is my ex- 
treme indifference as to what any people I meet with, 
may either think or say of me; whereas I confess, that, 
in England, my consciousness that, of late, I have not 
only been dispirited, but almost stupified, and incap- 
able of either attention or imagination, made me un- 
easy, and unwilling to appear among those whose good 
opinion, if I ever had, I was unwilling to lose. I had 
that diffidence and distrust of myself, which never fail 
to make one appear still worse than one really is. But 
here, in Germany, I am very near being a lively cox- 
comb, relying upon the truth of the French proverb, 
gue dans le Royaume des Aveugles un borgne fart figure. 
I think of nothing in England, except of those few — 
persons whom I love and value in that corrupt and 
profligate nation; but as for all political matters, I 
have banished them from my thoughts, and give my- 
self no concern, whether that slavery, which I see is 
inevitable, takes place in the year forty-two, three, 
or four. In this indifference and dissipation of mind, 
I propose passing four or five months more, if I live 
so long, and then returning te a climate and a people 
where my lot has unfortunately placed me. If I re- 
cover my health and spirits, they shall be at the service 
of my friends, to employ as they think proper, and as 
occasions allow. If not, the honest comforts of a private 
life shall be my determination, as they have long been 
my wish.” ? 





? Works, edit. Mahon, v. p. 430: 
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And writing again to Lyttelton from Spa, August 
ist: ‘“ For my own part, when I turned my back upon 
London, I repeated, Urbs venalts et mox peritura st 
emptorem tnvenertt, and resolved when I was once out 
of England, not to think into it, if I could help it, but 
attend singly to my health, as the only thing I can 
now call my own.” ? 

And again to Lyttelton from Lyons, September 11th: 
“The present situation of affairs abroad is as ridiculous, 
and at the same time as lamentable, as that of our 
affairs at home, and I see no good to be done in either 
case; but however I will not decline any part that 
shall be assigned me; and though I give up the game 
in opinion, I will not give it up in fact, till my friends 
do so too. I shall be supposed to return full of dan- 
gerous and combustible matter, having been three 
days at Bolingbroke’s, which it was impossible for me 
to avoid, if I had been inclined to it, being obliged 
necessarily to pass by his door. But he is so much 
of my mind that the whole affair is over, that we 
did not lose one quarter of an hour's time, in talking 
of public matters. He is plunged in metaphysics, 
and willingly neither speaks, nor speaks of anything 
else.” 2 
Writing to his friend, Dr. Chenevix, from Spa, 


July 4th :— 


‘Dear Docror,— 
“Tt was with real concern that I heard you were 
ill; and it is with equal truth that I hope this will find 


—— ae = 


1 Works, edit. Mahon, v. p. 441. 2 Tbid., Vv. p. 443. 
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you perfectly recovered. That virtue which makes you 
fit, and it may be willing, to die, makes those who are 
acquainted with it, as I am, unwilling you should; 
therefore take care of your health, and let it not be 
- affected by a too great sensibility of those misfortunes 
that inseparably attend our state here. Do all you 
can to prevent them, but, when inevitable, bear them 
with resolution; this is the part I take with relation 
to my own health. I do all I can to retrieve and 
improve it ; and if I acquire it, I will do all I can to pre- 
serve it ; my bodily infirmities shall as little as possible 
affect my mind, and so far at least I will lessen the 
weight of them. 

‘These waters have already done me so much good, 
that I have reason to expect a great deal more from 
them; and I expect still more benefit from passing 
my autumn afterwards in constant travelling through 
the South of France. Thus you see I anticipate 
eventually the good, which is at least so much clear 
gain, let what will happen afterwards. Do so too, 
dear Doctor, and be as well, and as happy, as you are 
sincerely wished to be by 

“Your most faithful friend and servant.” 


His only letter on the political situation is a long 
one to Bubb Dodington” from Spa on September 
8th :— 





1 Letters, iii. p. 130. 

® Afterwards Lord Melcombe, who has celebrated his political dis- 
honesty in the curious “ Diary,” detailing his conduct from 1749 to 1761. 
He died in 1762. He had been an early friend of Lord Chesterfield, 
who, in his “ Detached Thoughts,” thus describes him : “ With sub- 
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“ By the best judgment I can form of the list of this 
present Parliament, and I have examined it very care- 
fully, we appear to be so strong, that I think we can 
but just be called the minority; and I am very sure 
that such a minority, well united and well conducted, 
might soon be a majority. But, 


Hoc opus hic labor est. 


“Tt will neither be united nor well conducted. Those 
who should lead it will make it their business to break 
and divide it ; and they will succeed ; I mean Carteret 
and Palieney: , 

>On the other anc. Sir Robert must be alarmed at 
our numbers, and must resolve to reduce them before 
they are brought into the field. He knows by ex- 
perience where and how to apply for that purpose; 
with this difference only, that the numbers will have 
raised the price, which he must come up to. And this 
is all the fruit I expect from this strong minority. 
You will possibly ask me, whether all this is in the 





mission to my Lord Rochester, God made Dodington the coxcomb he 
is; mere human means could never have brought it about. He is a 
coxcomb superior to his parts, though his parts are superior to almost 
anybody’s. He is thoroughly convinced of the beauty of his person 
which cannot be worse than it is without deformity. His distinguished 
awkwardness he mistakes for a peculiar gracefulness. He thinks himself 
successful with women, though he has never been tolerated by any, 
except the w he keeps, and the wife he married. He talks of his 
ancestors, though no mortal knows that he had even a father. And what 
is difficult for him to do, he even overrates his own parts. Common 
coxcombs hope to impose upon others, more than they impose upon 
themselves ; Dodington is sincere, nay moderate ; for he thinks still ten 
times better of himself than he owns. Biest coxcomb!”—Works, edit. 
_ Mahon, v. p. 385. 





i 
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power of Carteret and Pulteney? I answer, yes—in 
the power of Pulteney alone. He has a personal in- 
fluence over many, and an interested influence over 
more. The silly, half-witted, zealous Whigs consider 
him as the only support of Whigism; and look upon 
us as running headlong into Bolingbroke and the 
Tories. ; 

“T entirely agree with you, that we ought to have 
meetings to concert measures some time before the 
meeting of the Parliament; but that, I likewise know, 
will not happen. I have been these seven years en- 
deavouring to bring it about, and have not been able ; 
fox-hunting, gardening, planting, or indifference having 
always kept our people in the country, till the very 
day before the meeting of the Parliament. Besides, 
would it be easy to settle who should be at those 
meetings? If Pulteney and his people were to be- 
chose, it would only be informing them beforehand, 
what they should either oppose or defeat ; and if they 
were not there, their own exclusion would in some 
degree justify, or at least colour, their conduct. As 
to our most flagitious House, I believe you agree 
there is nothing to be done in it; and for such a 
minority to struggle with such a majority, would be 
much like the late King of Sweden’s attacking the 
Ottoman army at Bender, at the head of his cook and 
his butler. 

“These are difficulties, the insurmountable difficulties, 
that I foresee; and which make me absolutely despair 
of seeing any good done. However, I am entirely at 
the service of you and the rest of my friends who mean 
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the public good. I will either fight or run away, as 
you shall determine. If the Duke of Argyle sounds 
to battle, I will follow my leader; if he stays in 
Oxfordshire, [ll stay in Grosvenor Square. I think 
it is all one which we do as to our House; yours must 
be the scene of action, if action there be; and action, 
I think, there should be, at least for a time, let your 
numbers be what you will. 

“T leave this place to-morrow, and set out for France; 
a country which, in my conscience, I think as free as 
our own: they have not the form of freedom, as we 
have. I know no other difference... I shall pass a 
couple of months in rambling through the Southern 
Provinces, and then return to England.”’? 

It is worth while to observe that during these 
travels Lord Chesterfield found time to write letters 
to his son, not only on manners and morals and topics 
of education, but also descriptive of the places he was 
visiting ; but as they were addressed to a boy of about 
nine years of age, they do not properly find a place 
Here.” 

I may pause here in my narrative to state that dur- 
ing the years 1737 to 1739 Lord Chesterfield contri- 
buted several papers to Common Sense, a publication 
which was partly political, but chiefly designed for the 
improvement of manners and taste. The following 





1 To which Lord Chesterfield had removed at the time of his mar- 
riage, see ante, p. 78, and where he lived until he built the mansion 
which bears his name. 

2 Letters, iii. p. 131. 

3 See Letters, i. pp. 18-25. 
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extracts from his papers on the latter subjects will 
show the ‘tone and style of the work, and seem not 
less applicable now than when they were written. In 
the first paper, he thus defines and illustrates common 
sense : *— 

“ Being a man of great learning, I have, in choosing 
the name of my paper, had before my eyes, that excel- 
lent precept of Horace to authors, to begin modestly, 
and not to promise more than they are able to per- 
form, and keep up to the last.—I have therefore only 
entitled it Common Sense, which is all I pretend to my- 
self, and no more than what, I dare say, the humblest 
of my readers pretends to likewise. 

“But, as a farther encouragement and invitation to 
the public to try me, I declare that though I only pro- 
mise them common sense, yet if I have any wit they 
shall have it into the bargain. Wherefore I desire 
my customers to look upon this weekly expense as a 
twopenny ticket in a lottery: it may possibly come 
up wit, and if a blank, at worst, common sense. 

‘But, as modesty is the great recommendation to 
great minds, on the other side it is apt to prejudice 
little ones, who mistake it for ignorance or guilt ; there- 
fore that I may not suffer by it with the latter, I must 
repeat a known observation, that common sense is no 
such common thing. I could give many instances of 
this truth, if I would, but decline it at present, and 








* Saturday, February 5, 1737, with the motto :— 


Rarus entm ferme sensus communis. Juv. 
Nothing so rare as common sense. * 
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choose to refer my readers to their several friends and 
acquaintance. 

“Should I here be asked then what I mean by 
common sense, if it is so uncommon a thing, I confess 
I should be at a loss to know how to define it. I take 
common sense, like common honesty, rather to be 
called common because it should be so, than because 
itis so. It is rather that rule by which men judge of 
other people’s actions, than direct their own ; the plain 
result of right reason admitted by all and practised by 
few. 

‘“‘ An ingenious dramatic author has considered com- 
mon sense as so extraordinary a thing, that he has 
lately, with.great wit and humour, not only personified 
it, but dignified it too with the title of a Queen.’ 
Though I am not sure that had I been to personify 
common sense, I should have borrowed my figure from 
that sex, yet as he has added the regal dignity, which 
by the law of the land removes all defects, I wave any 
objection.—The fair sex in general, Queens excepted, 
are infinitely above plain downright common sense ; 
sprightly fancy and shining irregularities are their 
favourités, in which despairing to satisfy, though de- 
sirous to please them, I have, in order to be of some 
use to them, stipulated with my stationer, that my paper 
shall be of the properest sort for pinning up of their 
hair. As the new French fashion is very favourable 


1 Pasquin: a dramatic Satire on the Times; being the Rehearsal of 
two plays, viz., a comedy called “The Election,” and a tragedy called 
“The Life and Death of Common Sense.” First acted in April, 1736. 
Fielding’s Works, vol. iit. See azze, p. 97. 
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to me in this particular, I flatter myself they will not 
disdain to have some common sense about their heads 
at so easy a rate. 

“T am sensible that common sense has lately met 
with very great discouragement in the noble science of 
politics; our chief professors having thought them- 
selves much above those obvious rules that had been 
followed by our ancestors, and that lay open to vulgar 
understandings; they have weighed the interests of 
Europe in nicer scales, and settled them in so delicate 
a balance that the least blast affects it. For my part, 
I shall endeavour to bring them back to the old solid 
English standard of common sense; but if by that 
means any gentlemen, who distinguish themselves in 
that sublime sphere, should be at a loss for business, 
and appear totally unqualified for it, I hope they will 
not lay their misfortunes to my charge, since it is none 
of my fault if their interests and those of common sense 
happen to be incompatible. 

“Tf, in domestic affairs, too, I should find that com- 
mon sense has been neglected, I shall take the liberty 
to assert its rights, and represent the justice as well as 
the expediency of restoring it to its former credit and 
dignity. Our constitution is founded upon common 
sense itself, and every deviation from one is a viola- 
tion of the other. The several degrees and kinds of 
power, wisely allotted to the several constituent parts 
of our legislature, can only be altered by those who 
have no more common sense than common honesty. 
Such offenders shall be proceeded against as guilty of 
high-treason, and suffer the severest Punishment. 
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‘Upon the whole, my intention is to rebuke vice, 
correct errors, reform abuses, and shame folly and 
prejudice, without regard to anything but common 
sense ; which, as it implies common decency too, I 
shall confine myself to things, and not attack persons ; 
it being my desire to improve or amuse everybody, 
without shocking anybody.” 

Under the figure of the Great Mogul,’ whom he 
represents as annually valued according to his physical 
weight — an obvious satire upon George II. —and 
thence dwelling upon the balance of power in the 
constitution, there is a stroke at Sir Robert Walpole, 
“le gros homme” — 

“What has been said hitherto relates only to meta- 
phorical weight, and is meant to recommend to the 
serious care and attention of posterity the preservation 
of our happy constitution, and to advise them to be 
watchful of any the least innovation in any part of it. 
But I am not sure whether the real literal weighing of 
many individuals may not greatly contribute to this 
good end; and I am the more confirmed in this 
opinion by an experiment of that kind, which I am 
informed has been for some years last past tried with 
great success. I am assured that ina great hall at the 
country seat of a very considerable person in Christen- 
dom,’ there is a very magnificent pair of man scales, 
where the master of the house and his numerous 





1 Saturday, February 19, 1737. “The Great Mogul.” 
2 Sir Robert Walpole at Houghton, where his autumnal meetings 
used to be called his Congresses. 
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guests are annually weighed, and are as annually 
found to increase immensely.”* 

He begins a discourse upon Dress :?— 

‘““The Romans used to say, ex pede Flerculem, or 
you may know Hercules by his foot, intimating that 
one may commonly judge of the whole bya part. I 
confess, | am myself very apt to judge in this manner, 
and may, without pretending to an uncommon share of 
sagacity, say that I have very seldom found myself 
mistaken in it. It is impossible not to form to one’s 
self some opinion of people the first time one sees them, 
from their air and dress, and a suit of clothes has often 
informed me, with the utmost certainty, that the wearer 
had not common sense. The Greeks (to display my 
learning) said (uatwv amp, or the dress shows the 
man ; and it is certain, that of all trifling things, there 
is none by which people so much discover their natural 
turn of mind, as by their dress. 

“ Dress, to be sensible, must be properly adapted to 
the person ; as, in writing, the style must be suited to 
the subject, which image may not unaptly be carried 
on through the several branches of it. I am far from 





1 “At Houghton, in Norfolk, the seat of Sir Robert Walpole. Amidst 
the exaggerations of the opposition on that fabric, the lanthorn in the 
hall, which was of brass gilt, happened to be most taken notice of. One 
periodical paper, describing the seat, said the author was first carried 
into a glass room, which he took for the porter’s lodge, but was told it was 
only the lanthorn. This lanthorn, however, was so far from being even 
large enough that the second Lord Orford sold it ; and by a singular fate 
it was purchased by Lord Chesterfield, and was not too large for the 
staircase of his house in London, where it now hangs.”—Walpole’s MS. 
note. 

2 Common Sense, Saturday, February 26, 1737. “ Upon Dress.” 
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objecting to the magnificence of apparel, in those whose 
rank and fortune justify and allow it; on the contrary 
itis a useful piece of luxury, by which the poor and 
the industrious are enabled to live, at the expense of 
the rich and the idle. I would no more have a woman 
of quality dressed in doggrel, than a farmer’s wife in 
heroics. But I hereby notify to the profuse wives of 
industrious tradesmen and honest yeomen that all they 
get by dressing above themselves is the envy and 
hatred of their inferiors and their equals, with the con- 
tempt and ridicule of their superiors. 

“To those of the first rank in birth and beauty, I 
recommend a noble simplicity of dress; the subject 
supports itself, and wants none of the borrowed helps 
of external ornaments. Beautiful nature may be dis- 
figured, but cannot be improved by art; and as I look 
upon a very handsome woman to be the finest subject 
in nature, her dress ought to be epic, modest, and 
noble, and entirely free from the modern tinsel. I 
therefore prohibit all concettz and luxuriances of fancy, 
which only depreciate so noble a subject; and I 
must do the handsomest women I know the justice 
to say, that they keep the clearest from these extrava- 
Bees Md a 

“As for those of an inferior rank of beauty, such 
as are only pretty women, and whose charms result 
rather from a certain air and je xe sats guoz in their 
whole composition, than from any dignity of figure, or 
symmetry of features, I allow them greater licences in 
their own ornaments, because their subject, not being 
of ‘the sublimest kind, may receive some advantages 


— = = + a 
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from the elegancy of style, and the variety of images. 
I, therefore, permit them to dress up to all the flights 
and fancies of the sonnet, the madrigal, and such-like 
minor compositions. 

“There is a third sort, re with a perfect neutrality 
of face, are neither handsome nor ugly, and who have 
nothing to recommend them, but a certain smart and 
genteel turn of little figure, quick and lively. These I 
cannot indulge in a higher style than the epigram, 
which should be neat, clever, and unadorned, the 

whole to lie in the sting; and where that lies, is un- 
necessary to mention. 

“ Having thus gone through the important articles 
of dress, with relation to the three classes of my 
country women, who alone can be permitted to. dress 
at all, namely, the handsome, the pretty, and the 
genteel, I must add that this privilege is limited by 
common sense to a certain number of years, beyond 
which no woman can be any one of the three. [| 
therefore require, that, when turned of thirty, they 
abate of the vigour of their dress; and that, when 
turned of forty, they utterly lay aside all thoughts of 
it. And, as an inducement to them so to do, I do 
most solemnly assure them, that they may make them- 
selves ridiculous, but never desirable by it. When 
they are once arrived at the latitude of forty, the 
propitious gales are over ; let them gain the first port, 
and lay aside their rigging.’ 





? Lord Hervey expresses a very different opinion on this subject ; when 
writing to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu in 1737, he says: ‘“‘I ever did, 
and I believe ever shall, like woman best— \ 
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“T come now to a melancholy subject, and upon 
which the freedom of my advice, I fear, will not be 
kindly taken; but, as the cause of common sense is 
most highly concerned in it, I shall proceed without 
regard to the consequences; I mean the ugly, and, I 
am sorry to say it, so numerous a part of my country 
women. I must, for their own sakes, treat them with 
some rigour, to save them not only from the public 
ridicule, but indignation. Their dress must not rise 
above plain humble prose; and any attempts beyond 
it amount at best to the mock-heroic and excite 
laughter. An ugly woman should by all means avoid 
any ornament that may draw eyes upon her which she 
will entertain so ill. But if she endeavours, by dint 
of dress, to cram her deformity down mankind, the 
insolence of the undertaking is resented; and when a 
Gorgon curls her snakes to charm the town, she would 
have no reason to complain if she lost head and all by 
the hand of some avenging Perseus. Ugly women 
who may more properly be called a third sex than a 
part of the fair one, should publicly renounce all 
thoughts of their persons, and turn their minds another 
way; they should endeavour to be honest good- 
humoured gentlemen; they may amuse themselves 
with field-sports, and a cheerful glass, and, if they 
could get into Parliament, I should, for my own part, 
have no objection to it. Should I be asked how a 





‘Just in the noon of life—those golden days, 
When the mind ripens ere the form decays.’ ” 


Lady Mary was full ripe, being then forty-seven. 
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woman shall know she is ugly, and take her measures 
accordingly ; I answer, that, in order to judge right, 
she must not believe her eyes, but her ears, and, if 
they have not heard very warm addresses and appli- 
cations, she may depend upon it, it was the deformity, 
and not the severity, of her countenance, that pre- 
vented them. 

‘There is another sort of ladies, whose daily insults 
upon common sense call for the strongest correction, 
and who may most properly be called old offenders. 
These are the sexagenary fair ones, and upwards, 
who, whether they were handsome or not in the last 
century, ought at least in this to reduce themselves to 
a decency and gravity of dress suitable to their years. 
These offenders are exceedingly numerous: witness 
all the public places, where they exhibit whatever art 
and dress can do to make them completely ridiculous. 
I have often observed septuagenary great-grand- 
mothers adorned, as they thought, with all the colours 
of the rainbow, while in reality they looked more like 
‘the decayed worms in the midst of their own silks. 
Nay, I have seen them proudly display withered necks, 
shrivelléd and decayed like their marriage-settlements, 
and which no hand, but the cold hand of time, had 
visited these forty years. The utmost indulgence I 
can allow here, is extreme cleanliness, that they may 
not offend more senses than the sight; but for the 
dress, it must be confined to the elegy and the 
tristibus.” 

The paper concludes with an animadversion upon 
the “rage of foreign fopperies,” and &xhorts the British 
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ladies to revive by their credit, the trade and manu- 
factures of their own country. 

In treating upon the word “ Honour,”’ he shows the 
falsity of the doctrine that morality is local, and differs 
in different ages and countries: ‘“ The invariable laws 
of justice and morality are the first and universal 
emanations of human reason, while unprejudiced and 
uncorrupted ; and we may as well say that sickness is 
the natural state of the body, as that injustice and 
immorality are the natural situation of the mind. We 
contract most of the distempers of the one by the 
irregularity of our appetites, and of the other, by 
yielding to the impetuosity of our passions; but in 
both cases, reason when consulted, speaks a different 
language. 

“T admit, that the prevailing customs and fashions 
of most countries are not founded upon reason, and, 
on the contrary, are too frequently repugnant to it: 
but then the reasonable people of those countries con- 
demn and abhor, though, it may be, they too wittingly 
comply with, or at least, have not courage openly to 
oppose them. 

“The people of rank and distinction, in every 
country, are properly called the people of fashion ; 
because, in truth, they settle the fashion. Instead of 
subjecting themselves to the laws, they take measure 
of their own appetites and passions, and then make 
laws to fit them ; which laws, though neither founded 
in justice, nor enacted by a legal authority, too often 





1. Common Sense, Saturday, April 30, 1737. Upon the word 
“ Honour.” 
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prevail over, and insult, both justice and authority. 
This is fashion.” 

He then considers the word honour in its fashion- 
able acceptation, as personified in the imaginary cha- 
racter of Belville, who, “ filled with the noblest senti- 
ments of honour, paid all debts but his just ones; kept 
his word scrupulously in the flagitious sale of his 
conscience to a Minister; was ready to protect, at the 
expense of his friend’s life, his friend’s wife, whom by 
the opportunities that friendship had given him, he 
had corrupted; and punished truth with death, when 
it intimated, however justly, the want of it in himself.” 

Under an Oriental allegory’ of the rat in the statue, 
which cannot be got out of the statue without in- 
juring it, so that the regard for the statue saves the 
rat that is got into it, the writer satirises those “ who, 
without virtue or merit, have gained the favour of 
thetr Prince: they ruin everything; one sees tt, one 
laments rt, but does not know how to remedy it.” And 
after discussing various ways of getting the rat out 
without damaging the statue, he applies the allegory 
to the King and his Minister. ‘A Minister without 
virtue or merit gains the favour of his Prince: he ruins 
everything ; one sees it, one laments it, but one does 
not know how to remedy it. To me the remedy 
seems easy and obvious; take the Minister away from 
him, and prevent the ruin, that threatened both him 
and his country. I do not doubt, indeed, but the 
Minister would, during the operation, cry out, 


e 





1 Common Sense, Saturday, May 14, 1737. oy Political Allegory.” 
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you attack the King, you deface the King, you wound 
the King through my sides, and would plead the King, 
as women do their bellies, to respite execution : but 
surely, upon examination, a degree of sagacity, much 
inferior to that of matrons, would be sufficient to bring 
him in not quick with King, but a distinct and separate 
body, easily removed without the least danger to the 
Sovereign.” 

He begins a paper upon Coxcombs? by saying : 
‘‘ Monsieur de La Rochefoucault very justly observes 
that people are never ridiculous from their real but 
from their affected characters;* they cannot help 
being what they are, but they can help attempting to 
appear what they are not. . . . Fatuus,® the most 
consummate coxcomb of this or any other age or 
country, has parts enough to have excelled in almost 
any one thing he would have applied himself to. But 
he must excel in all. He must be at once a wit, a 
lover, a scholar, and a statesman ; yet conscious of the 
impracticability of the undertaking, he parcels out his 
accomplishments, and compounds to have the several 
branches of his merit admired in separate districts. 

“Hence he talks politics to his women, wit to 
Ministers of State, displays his learning to beaux, and 
brags of his success in gallantry to his country neigh- 





1 Common Sense, Saturday, September 3, 1737. ‘‘ Upon Coxcombs.” 

2 On nest jamais si ridicule par les qualités que lon a que par celles 
que lon affecte d’avoir.—Maximes, Cxxxiv. 

3 Thomas Coke, Lord Lovel, afterwards Earl of Leicester, Lord Ches- 
terfield’s rival for the favour of Lady Fanny Shirley. See his character 
in Sir Charles Hanbury Williams’s /sadella, or The Morning.—Walpole’s 
MS. note ; and see ave, p. 79. 


\ 
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bours. His caution is a proof of his guilt, and shows 
that he does not deceive himself but only hopes to 
impose upon others. Fatuus’s parts have undone him, 
and brought him to a bankruptcy of common sense 
and judgment; as many have been ruined by great 
estates, which led them into expenses they were not 
able to support.” 

After describing some other species of coxcombs : 
“Tt is very certain that no man is fit for everything, 
but it is almost as certain, too, that there is scarce any 
one man who is not fit for something, which some- 
thing nature plainly points out to him by giving him a 
tendency and propensity to it. I look upon common 
sense to be to the mind, what conscience is to the 
heart, the faithful and constant monitor of what is 
right or wrong. And I am convinced that no man 
commits either a crime or a folly, but against the 
manifest and sensible representations of the one or the 
other. Every man finds in himself, either from nature 
or education, for they are hard to distinguish, a pecu- 
liar bent and disposition to some particular character ; 
and his struggling against it is the fruitless and end- 
less labour of Sisyphus. Let him follow and culti- 
vate that vocation, he will succeed in it, and be 
considerable in one way at least ; whereas, if he departs 
from it, he will, at best, be inconsiderable, probably 
ridiculous.” 

In his next paper,’ on Female Coxcombs, while 
justly blaming women; when “laying aside their 





* Common Sense, Saturday, September fo, €737- “Female Cox- 
combs.” 
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natural characters, they assume those which are appro- 
priated to us,” Lord Chesterfield draws a “ beautiful 
picture of what woman might be if she would only be 
true to nature.” * ‘ The delicacy of their texture, and 
the strength of ours, the beauty of their form, and the 
coarseness of ours, sufficiently indicate the respective 
vocations. Was Hercules ridiculous and contemptible 
with his distaff? Omphale would not have been less 
so at a review or a council-board. Women are not 
formed for great cares themselves, but to sooth and 
soften ours ; their tenderness is the proper reward for 
the toils we undergo for their preservation; and the 
ease and cheerfulness of their conversation, our de- 
sirable retreat from the labours of study and business. 
They are confined within the narrow limits of domestic 
offices, and when they stray beyond them they move 
eccentrically, and consequently without grace.” After 
drawing some characters of women as they ought not 
to be: ‘‘ How amiable may a woman be, what a com- 
fort and delight to her acquaintance, her friends, her 
relations, her lover, or her husband, in keeping strictly 
within her character! She adorns all female virtues 
with native female softness. Women while untainted 
by affectation, have a natural cheerfulness of mind, 
tenderness and benignity of heart, which justly en- 
dears them to us, either to animate our joys, or soothe 
our sorrows; but how are they changed, and how 
shocking do they become, when the rage of ambition, 
or the pride of learning, agitates and swells those 


1 Quarterly Review, October, 1890. 
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breasts, where only love, friendship and tender care 
should dwell.” 

Respecting the Laws of Taste in Eating,’ he begins 
by remarking upon taste in general :— 

“Taste is now the fashionable word of the aotine 
able world. Everything must be done with taste: 
that is settled, but where and what that taste is, is not 
quite so certain, for after all the pains I have taken to 
find out what was meant by the word, and whether 
those who use it oftenest had any clear idea annexed 
to it, I have only been able negatively to discover, 
that they do not mean their own natural taste, but on 
the contrary, that they have sacrificed it to an ima- 
ginary one, of which they can give no account. . They 
build houses in taste, which they cannot live in with 
conveniency ;” they suffer with impatience the music 
they pretend to hear with rapture; and they even eat 
nothing they like, for the sake of eating in taste. 


Not for himself, he sees, or hears, or eats ; 
Artists must choose his pictures, music, meats.® 


“ Eating, itself, seems to me to be rather a subject 
of humiliation than pride, since the imperfection of our 





1 Common Sense, Saturday, February 11, 1738. “Laws of Taste in 
Eating.” “Ne vitam transeant, veluti pecora; quae natura prona, 
atque ventri obedientia finxit.”— Sallust. 

? An allusion to General Wade’s house in Cork Street, built for him 
by Lord Burlington, respecting which, on account of its external ele- 
gance, and infernal inconvenience, Lord Chesterfield, on seeing it, said 
to the General, “If I had your house, I would hive the opposite one 
to live in, and enjoy the prospect.” Walpole mentions it in a letter to 
Montagu, May 18, 1748. 

* Pope, Moral Essays, Epistle IV. \ 
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nature appears in the daily necessity we lie under of 
recruiting it in that manner, so that one would think the 
only care of a rational being should be, to repair his 
decaying fabric as cheap as possible. But the present 
fashion is directly contrary: and eating now, is the 
greatest pride, business, and expense of life, and that, 
too, not to support, but to destroy nature.” 

After giving a description of a gluttonous feast: 
“. . . It is really not to be imagined with what 
profound knowledge and erudition our men of quality 
now treat these culinary subjects; and I cannot but 
hope that such excellent critics will at last turn authors 
themselves; nay, I daily expect to see a digest of the 
whole art of cookery by some person of honour.” ? 

After showing that there is some ground for the 
supposition that “animal food communicates its quali- 
ties with its nourishment” :— 

‘Suppose, for instance, a number of persons, not 
over lively at best, should meet of an evening to con- 
cert and deliberate upon measures of the utmost con- 
sequence, grunting under the load and repletion of the 
strongest meats, panting almost in vain for breath, 
but quite in vain for thought, and reminded only of 
their existence by the unsavoury returns of an olio; 
what good could be expected from such a consulta- 
tion? The best one could hope for would be, that 
they were only assembled for show, and not for use; 
not to propose or advise, but silently to submit to the 
orders of some one man there, who feeding like a 





1 The Duc de Nevers, father of the Duc de Nevernois, did actually 
publish a book on cookery.—Walpole’s MS. note. 
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rational creature, might have the use of his under- 
standing.” * 

Writing about the Close of the Opera,” for which he 
appears to express only ironical regret, he says: “ But 
I came at last to consider, as I always do, how far, 
and in what manner, this great event might possibly 
affect the public, and whether the cessation of operas 
would prove a national loss or a national advantage: 
for public diversions are by no means things indif- 
ferent ; they give a right or a wrong turn to the minds 
of the people, and the wisest government in the world, 
I mean to be sure, our own, thought so not above two 
years ago, and prudently subjected all our public enter- | 
tainments to the wisdom and care of the Lord Cham- 
berlain, his licenser, or his licenser’s deputy-licenser.” ° 

In ridiculing the prevailing Taste for French 
Fashions‘: ‘‘] do not mean to undervalue the French ; 
I know their merit; they are a cheerful, industrious, 
ingenious, polite people, and have many things in 





1 The Cabinet Council. The Duke of Newcastle had a famous French 
cook called Cloe.—Walpole’s MS. note. 

But Lord Chesterfield could appreciate the favourable influence on the 
mind to be obtained by good living. Writing from the Hague to the 
Duke of Newcastle, on March 20, 1745, he says: “‘ Mr. Van de Poll’s 
son, of Amsterdam, goes to England by the next packett boat. Hop will 
present him at Court and to your Grace. I beg you will let Chloe stuff 
him once or twice, and let him know that I procur’d him the stuffing 

his father is the ruling man of Amsterdam, he had a French 
tendency, but I have been pulling at him ever since I have been here and 
with some success. . . . Pray tell the son the great regard I have for 
his father, and that I have assur’d your Grace of his abilitys and his 
zeal for the common cause.”—/Vewcastle Papers, 32,804, f. 249. 

? Common Sense, October 14, 1737. “ Close of the Opera.” 

3 See ante, p. 95. 

4 Common Sense, Saturday, November 11, 1788. 
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which I wish we did imitate them. But, like true 
mimics, we only ape their imperfections, and awkwardly 
copy those parts. which all reasonable Frenchmen 
themselves contemn in the originals. If this folly 
went no farther than disguising both our meats and 
ourselves in the French modes, I should bear it with 
more patience, and content myself with representing 
only to my country folks, that the one would make 
them sick, and the other ridiculous: but when even 
the materials for the folly are to be brought over from 
France too, it becomes a much more serious con- 
sideration. Our trade and manufactures are at stake, 
and what seems at first only very silly, is in truth a 
great national evil, and a piece of civil immorality.” 

And with respect to foreign travelling: “ Travelling 
is, unquestionably, a very proper part of the education 
of our youth; and like our bullion, I would allow them 
to be exported. But people of a certain age beyond 
refining, and once stamped here, like our coin, should 
be confined within the Kingdom. The impressions 
they have received make them current here, but 
obstruct their currency anywhere else, and they only 
return disguised, defaced, and probably much lessened 
in the weight. 

“JT could point out to these itinerant spirits a much 
shorter, less expensive, and more effectual method of 
travelling and Frenchifying themselves; which is, if 
they would but travel to Old Soho, and stay two or 
three months in Ze guartier des Grecs;* lodgings and 





1 The place where most of the descendants of the French refugees 
then lived. Their chapel, in which divine service was, and still continues 
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légumes are very cheap there, and the people. very 
civil to strangers. . There, too, they might possibly 
get acquainted with some French people, which they 
never do at Paris; and it may be, learn a little French, 
which they never do in France neither: and I appeal 
to any one who has seen those venerable personages 
of both sexes of the refugees, if they are not infinitely 
more genteel, easier, and better dressed in the French 
manner than any of their modern English mimics.” © 

The last paper contributed by Lord Chesterfield 
relates to a trifling transaction, in which the King’s 
Hanoverian troops took possession of the territory 
of Steinhorst; and the Earl takes the opportunity of 
indulging his usual satirical humour concerning the 
expenses of the Electorate.’ 

“While England was unconnected with any 
dominions upon the Continent, we had only our fleets 
to prevent and resist insults from other powers ; 
whereas by our happy union with Hanover, we have 
a body of above twenty thousand men, most excellent 
troops, to act whenever we think proper, without the 
least danger or expense to England, by which too 
particularly we bridle the North. 

“The Duchy of Bremen is of infinite advantage to 
England, as it supplies us with great quantities of 
linen, both for home consumption and re-exportation, 
to the great ease of our linen manufacturers, who 





to be performed, according to the rites of the Church of England, had 
formerly belonged to a congregation of Greeks, and has given its name 
to all the exvzrons of Soho Square.—Note by Maty in 1777. 

+ Common Sense, Saturday, January 27, 1739. “ Hanover and England. 
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would otherwise be obliged to make ten times the 
quantity they do now. 

“Hanover may be likewise of use to us by its 
example, since there cannot be a stronger instance of 
the advantages arising to a country, from a wise and 
frugal administration, than the great improvement of - 
that Electorate under the successive governments of 
his late and his present Majesty.” 

& 

Gn his return to’ England, the first letter we have 
from Lord Chesterfield was to the Earl of Marchmont, 
November 12th, urging him to come to Town: “I 
need not tell you, that it is not proper for you, in the 
light that all mankind sees you, to be buried in 
Scotland at this extraordinary crisis; less need I tell 
you, how agreeable and necessary your presence here 
will be to all your friends, and how indispensably 
necessary it is to me, who cannot stir one step without 
you. The minority is a considerable and a willing 
one; and if we can frustrate the designs of some few, 
who want to divide and weaken it, some good, | think, 
may be done; but I repeat it again, I can do nothing 
without you, so 

Nil mihi rescribas attamen: ipse veni, 


is the most earnest request of, etc.” * 


The crisis referred to in the foregoing letter was the 
state of parties at this time. As had been foreseen, 
the result of the elections for the new Parliament, 
which was to meet on the first of the ensuing month, 


a Marchmont Papers, ii. p. 262. Ovidii Epist. Penelope Ulyssi. 
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had been that the Ministerial majority was greatly 
reduced; and on December 4th, in the Debate on the 
address of thanks for the King’s speech, Lord Chester- 
field “thundered out what may be called his first 
Philippic against the Ministry.”* The speech related 
entirely to the inefficient conduct of the war, and 
though justly applauded for its eloquence even by the 
speakers on the other side, “did not prevent the usual 
compliment being paid to the Crown, or rather to the 
Minister.”? “Lord Chesterfield made a very fine 
speech against the address, all levelled at the house 
of Hanover.” “The Court hada majority of forty- 
one, with some converts.” ? i 

The Houses adjourned for three weeks at the close 
of this year; and on January 27th, 1742, ina Debate 
on a resolution concerning the absence of officers from 
the garrison of Minorca—fourteen out of nineteen 
being absent on leave—Lord Chesterfield, in answer 
to an argument in favour of the absentees, that they 
had seats in Parliament, contended that it was a 
strong argument for excluding all or most officers or 
place-men from having seats in Parliament, and 
for prohibiting them to vote or make interest at any 
election; and so nearly were parties balanced at this 
time, that by a majority of only twelve was the 
motion for censure defeated.* 





1 Maty, p. 106. The sentiments were no doubt those of Chesterfield, 
but the “thunder,” as reported, sounds more like that of Johnson. 

? Maty, p. 107; 12 Parl. Hist., p. 232. 

3 Walpole to Mann, December Io, 1741. 

* Maty, p. 107; 12 Part. Hist., p. 391, ef seg. 
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The resignation of the Minister was, however, pre- 
cipitated by the Chippenham election petition on the 
28th January, which having been carried against him, 
Parliament was adjourned on the 3rd February to the 
18th. On the 9th February, Sir Robert Walpole was 
created Earl of Orford, and on the 11th he resigned 
his employments.’ 

Writing about these changes, Horace Walpole says: 
‘‘When you receive this, there will be no longer a Sir 
Robert Walpole: you must know him for the future 
by the title of Earl of Orford. That other envied 
name expires next week with his Ministry. Prepara- 
tory to this change, I should tell you, that last week 
we heard in the House of Commons the Chippenham 
election, when Jack Frederick and his brother-in-law 
Mr. Hume, on our side petitioned against Sir Edmund 
Thomas and Mr. Baynton Rolt. Both sides made it 
the decisive question—but our people were not all 
equally true; and upon the previous question we had 
but 235 against 236, so lost it by one. From that 
time my brothers, my uncle, I, and some of his 
particular friends, persuaded Sir R. to resign. He 
was undetermined till Sunday night. Tuesday we 
were to finish the election, when we lost it by sixteen ; 
upon which, Sir Robert declared to some particular 
persons in the House his resolution to retire, and had 
that morning sent the Prince of Wales notice of it. 

Yesterday (Wednesday) the King adjourned 
both Houses for a fortnight, for time to settle things. 
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Next week Sir Robert. resigns, and goes into the 
House of Lords. The only change yet fixed is that 
Lord Wilmington’ is to be at the head of the 
Treasury—but numberless other alterations and con- 
fusions must follow.” ? 

In the formation of the new Ministry, no offer was 
made to Lord Chesterfield; but he bore, or affected 
to bear, the disappointment with much philosophy. 

In a letter to Madame de Martel,’ at Paris, in this 
month, February, announcing the retirement of Sir 
Robert, etc. :— 

“Voila pour les nouvelles, que je ne bannis non plus 
que vous de notre commerce, mais dont je fais l’article 
le moins essentiel, car par ma foi je me soucie bien 
moins de ce que font les Rois que de ce que vous me 
dites et de ce que vous pensez, et les faits seront 
toujours les endroits de vos lettres qui m’intéresseront 
le moins. Ce n’est pas au reste un grand compliment 
que je vous fais, vii la situation d’esprit, dans laquelle 
je me trouve: car, soit philosophie, soit paresse, ou 
méme indolence, je regarde tous ces événemens qui 
agitent tant les autres, avec le méme sang froid que 
je lis ceux de l’antiquité; et tous les Rois de ? Europe 





1 Sir Spencer Compton, Earl of Wilmington, Knight of the Garter, 
and at this time Lord President of the Council.—Walpole. 

? Walpole to Mann, February 4, 1742. 

3 “T wrote to Paris for an account of this Madame de Martel, and 
received the following answer : ‘Madame Martel s’appelloit Mademoiselle 
Coulon : c’étoit une petite demoiselle de Dauphiné dont 4 son arrivée la 
beauté fit grand bruit. Elle étoit précieuse, affectée, galante ; eut beau- 
coup d’avantures : elle n’étoit pas de la bonne compagnie.’ ”_Walpole’s 
MS. notes on Maty. 
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sont pour moi les Rois de Perse et d’Egypte. Si 
pourtant ma destinée, ou mes liaisons, m/obligent a 
prendre quelque part aux affaires, il faut subir le 
joug, et remplir mes engagemens, mais ce ne sera pas 
sans envier le bienheureux sort de ceux qui restent 
maitres de leur tems, de leurs actions, et de leurs 
paroles.” } 

Vehement as Lord Chesterfield had been in his 
Opposition to the Minister, he showed no personal feel- 
ing against him in his fall; but on the contrary, with 
that independence of mind which was his strongest 
characteristic as a statesman, when Lord Orford went 
to the House of Lords to take his seat, and some 
of his political opponents “were close by him, but 
would not bow to him, Lord Chesterfield wished him 
foy.”* 

Writing to Dr. Chenevix on March 6th, he says: 
“The public has already assigned me different em- 
ployments; . . . but I have been offered none, | 
have asked for none, and I will accept of none till 
I see a little clearer into matters than I do at present; 
{ have opposed measures not men, and the change of 
two or three men only is not a sufficient pledge to me 
that measures will be changed; nay, rather an indica- 
tion that they will not; and I am sure no employment 
whatsoever shall prevail with me to support measures 
[ have so justly opposed. A good conscience is in 
any mind a better thing than the best employment, 


1 Letters, iii. p. 136. 
* Walpole to Mann, February 18. 
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and I will not have the latter till I can keep it with 
the former; when that can be, I shall not decline a 
public life, though in truth, more inclined to a private 
one.” ? 

The above letters seem to bear out Maty’s sug- 
gestion that Lord Chesterfield was left out of the list 
either through jealousy in the chiefs, dislike on the 
part of the King, or unwillingness in the Earl to 
accept of engagements unless he knew and approved 
of the terms.’ 

Lord Chesterfield’s health had been in a great 
measure restored by his visit to Spa, but he was now 
again troubled with his usual complaints, respecting 
which, in the following letter to Dr. Cheyne,’ he 
writes with his accustomed wit and philosophy. 


1 Letters, iil. p. 138. 

* Maty, p. 111. Upon this passage Walpole says: “I believe there 
was no unwillingness on his side, but the truth was, the Duke of New- 
castle and Lord Hardwicke had betrayed Sir R. W. to Pulteney and 
Carteret, as the latter afterwards sent Sir R. word, and in concert with 
Mr. Pelham they four formed an administration, with only a few creatures. 
of Pulteney and Carteret. Pulteney over-refining, missed his opportu- 
nity, and when he could not’ attain power, reproached the Duke with 
breach of engagements. As Lord Carteret soon got the King’s favour, 
the Pelhams and Hardwicke broke with him, turned him out by their 
superior interest in both Houses, and from the incapacity of Lord 
Carteret’s tools; and then the Pelhams introduced Lord Chesterfield, 
Pitt, and Lyttelton, etc., who, being neglected in the first arrangement, 
had gone into still more angry opposition to Lord Carteret than to Sir 
R. W. This plain, simple, and true account is the quintessence of what 
Dr. Maty has palliated in this long deduction.— Walpole’s MS. note. 

3 George Cheyne, one of the most celebrated physicians of his day, born 
in 1671. He had retired to Bath for the sake of his health, and died. © 
there in 1742, shortly after the date of this letter. His chief works were = 
The English Malady, a Treatise on Nervous Risorders, A Treatis2 o7: 
Gout, and an Essay on Regimen. 
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“Lonpon, April 20, 1742. 
“ Dear Doctror,— 

‘Your inquiries and advice concerning my health 
are very pleasing marks of your remembrance and 
friendship ; which, I assure you, I value as I ought. It 
is very true, I have, during these last three months had 
frequent returns of my giddiness, languors, and other 
nervous symptoms, for which I have taken vomits; 
the first did me good, the others rather disagreed with 
me. It is the same with my diet; sometimes the 
lowest agrees, at other times disagrees, with me. In 
short, after all the attention and observation I am 
capable of, I can hardly say what does me good, and 
what not. My constitution conforms itself so much to 
the fashion of the times, that it changes almost daily 
its friends for its enemies, and its enemies for its 
friends. Your alkalised mercury, and your Burgundy, 
have proved its two most constant friends. I take 
them both now, and with more advantage than any 
other medicine. I propose going to Spa as soon as 
the season ‘will permit, having really received great 
benefit by those waters last year; and I find my 
shattered tenement admits of but half repairs and 
requires them annually. 

“The corpus sanum, which you wish me, will never 
be my lot; but the mens sana, 1 hope, will be con- 
tinued to me, and then I shall better bear the infirmi- 
ties of the body. Hitherto, far from impairing my 
reason, they have only made me more reasonable, by 
subduing the tumultuous and troublesome passions. I 
enjoy my friends and my books as much as ever, and 


‘a 
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I seek for no other enjoyments; so that Iam become 
a perfect philosopher ; but whether walgré moz or no, 
I will not take upon me to determine, not being sure 
that we do not owe more of our merit to accidents, 
than our pride and self-love are willing to ascribe 
foithem./ + 


The Committee of Secrecy appointed to inquire 
into the conduct of the Earl of Orford, respecting 
suspicions of bribery and corruption during the last 
ten years of his being Commissioner of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, having reported 
that Nicholas Paxton, Solicitor to the Treasury, re- 
fused to answer questions put to him, on the ground 
that they would accuse himself,? a Bill was passed 
rapidly through the Commons to indemnify persons 
making discoveries concerning the Minister’s conduct : 
and when it came before the Upper House, on the 
25th May, Lord Chesterfield, while disclaiming any 
sentiment of pique against Lord Orford, argued in 
favour of it; that it was a Bill to hinder inquiry from 
being impossible; that accomplices were invited every 
day to a discovery by impunity and rewards, and even 
with the condition added, if the person be convicted 
and not else; that if the Bill were rejected, no evi- 


1 Letters, iil. p. 139. 

2 “They sent for Paxton, the Solicitor to the Treasury, and examined 
him about five hundred pounds which he had given seven years ago at 
Lord Limerick’s election. The man, as it directly tended to accuse him- 
self, refused to answer. They complained to the House, and after a long 
debate, he was committed to the Serjeant-at-Arms ; and to-day, I hear, 
for still refusing, will be sent to Newgate.”— Walpole to Mann, April 
15, 1742. 
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dence would be procured for the future against any 
Minister; and that if there was here no corpus delict?, 
yet while there was a corpus suspicionts, inquiry ought 
to be made. 

To which Lord Hardwicke replied that he very 
well understood what was meant by corpus delict?, 
which was universally known to mean the body of an 
offence, but as to the words corpus suspicionts, they 
could signify nothing more than the body of a shadow, 
the substance of something which is itself nothing. 

The rejection of the Bill, ‘though made the subject 
of a violent protest in the Lords, and some inflam- 
matory resolutions in the Commons, was approved of 
by the public, who began to think that the reports 
of the Secret Committees appointed to inquire into 
the misconduct of Sir Robert Walpole, disappointed 
all their expectations, by disclosing nothing, decause 
there was little to be discovered, and who were now 
ready to point all their indignation against those who, 
having pledged themselves to bring him to the block, 
were treading in his footsteps.”” But further progress 
in this scrutiny was stopped by the prorogation of 
Parliament.’ 


132 Parl. Hist., 650, 684; Walpole to Mann, May 26: “ Yesterday, 
the Indemnity Bill came on, and Lord Carteret took the lead against it, 
and about seven in the evening it was flung out by almost two to one, 
92 to 47, and 17 proxies to 10.” And see Lord Campbell’s Lives of the 
Chancellors, vol. v. p. 85, and his note respecting the accuracy of /Johz- 
sows Debates. 

* Lord Campbell’s Lzves of the Chancellors, vol. v. p. 89. 

> The doings of the Secret Committee are amusingly told in Walpole’s 
letters at this period. On July 7, writing to Mann, he says: “ Well! 
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The business of the Session having detained Lord 
Chesterfield in Town too long for his intended visit 
to Spa this year, he took refuge at Bath, where the 
waters never failed to give him temporary relief. The 
following extracts from a letter to his son, though they 
have no relation to the affairs of the time, may be 
allowed on account of their merit. 


“Batu, fume 28, 1742: 
‘“Drar Boy,— 

“Your promises give me great pleasure ; and your 
performance of them, which I rely upon, will give me 
still greater. I am sure you know that breaking of 
your word is a folly, a dishonour, anda crime. It is 
a folly, because nobody will trust you afterwards ; and 
it is both a dishonour and a crime, truth being the 
first duty of religion and morality: and whoever has 
not truth, cannot be supposed to have any one good 
quality, and must become the detestation of God and 
TUE alice bei ioe 
“What is the way, then, to arrive at that perfection, 
which you promise me to aim at? It is, frst, to do 
your duty towards God and man; without which, 
everything else signifies nothing : secondly, to acquire 
great knowledge ; without which, you will be a very 
contemptible man, though you may be a very honest 
one : and, /as¢ly, to be very well bred ; without which, 
you will be a very disagreeable, unpleasing man, 
though you should be an honest and a learned one. 





you may bid the Secret Committee good night. The House adjourns to- 
day till Tuesday, and on Thursday is to be prorogued.” 
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“Remember, then, these three things, and resolve to 
excel in them all; for they comprehend whatever is 
necessary and useful for this world or the next.: and, 
in proportion as you improve in them, you will enjoy 
the affection and tenderness of 

“Yours.” 


There died in June this year,’ at Stowe, the seat of 
Lord Cobham, William Hammond, an intimate friend 
of Lord Chesterfield, who mentions him several times 
in his letters. Writing to Lyttelton from Bath, 
December 12th, 1737, describing the company there, 
he says: “ Hamilton devoted entirely to the women ” ; 
and this single line gives the clue to his character. In 
a letter to Lyttelton, June roth, 1742: ‘“ The death of 
poor Hammond was the only event that disturbed the 
tranquillity of my mind. He died in the beginning of 
a career, which if he had lived, I think he would have 
finished with reputation and distinction. But such is 
the folly, knavery, and futility of the world, and such 
was his truth, fidelity, and attachment to me, that, in 
my opinion, I have lost more by his death than he 
has.” And Walpole, in his caustic way, mentioning 
his death, says: ‘‘ There is just dead, one Hammond, 
a disciple of Lord Chesterfield, and equerry to his 
Royal Highness’: he had parts, and was just come 
into Parliament, strong of the Cobham faction, or 
nepotism, as Sir Robert calls it.”* Hammond appears 
to have divided his time between his books and his 





1 Maty wrongly places his death in 1744. 
* Frederick, Prince of Wales. 
3 To Mann, June Io, 1742. 


\ 
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devotions to Catherine Dashwood, the love of whom 
disordered his understanding, and, it is said, caused 
his death, she having rejected him for prudential 
reasons.’ Walpole also says: “ He was in love with 
Mrs. Catherine Dashwood, a beauty, since woman of 
the Bedchamber to Queen Charlotte,” who, finding he 
did not mean marriage, broke off all connection, 
though much in love with him.”*® The last mention of 
her in his letters is in 1761, where he speaks of her 
as “Kitty Dashwood, the famous old beauty of the 
Oxfordshire Jacobites, living in the Palace as Duenna 
to the Queen.”* She died, in that capacity, in 1779. 

Of Hammond’s Love L£ilegies, it is sufficient to 
say that they weré published in 1745, with a recom- 
mendatory preface by Lord Chesterfield, which raised 
strong prejudices in their favour.’ His only other 
mention of Hammond is in a letter to Dayrolles in 
December, 1751, in which he speaks of sending two 
copies of the Elegies.° 

In August, Lord Chesterfield was again in London, 
whence he addressed the following graceful letter to 
Madame de Tencin,’ one of those ladies by whom he 





* Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, edit. Cunningham, ii. p. 330. Croker’s. 
Preface to Lord Hervey’s Afemoirs, p. xxx. 

* Wife of George III. 

* MS. notes on Maty’s Memozrs. 

4 Letter to Mann, September 1o, 1761. 

° Love Elegies, written in the year 1732. Virginibus puerisque canto.. 
London, fol. 1745. Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, ii. p. 331. See the 
Preface in Lord Chesterfield’s Works, ed. Mahon, vol. v. 

6 Letters, ill. p. 452. 

7 “She (Madame de Tencin) had been a nun, and quitted her convent,, 
and te the end of her life was engaged in all softs of intrigues, galant, 
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had been so agreeably entertained on his visit to 
Paris the preceding year, and introducing Mrs. 
Cleland, the bearer of the letter. 


“2 Lonpres, ce 20 Aowt, V.S. 1742. 

‘“‘Combattu par des mouvemens bien différens, j'ai 
longtems balancé, avant que d’oser me déterminer a 
vous envoyer cette lettre. Je sentois toute lindis- 
crétion d’une telle démarche, et 4 quel point c’étoit 
abuser de la bonté que vous avez eue pour moi pen- 
dant mon séjour a Paris, que de vous la redemander 
un autre; mais sollicité vivement par une dame, que 
son mérite met a labri des refus, et porté dailleurs a 
profiter du moindre prétexte pour rappeler un souvenir 
qui mest si précieux que le votre, le penchant, comme 
il arrive presque toujours, a triomphé de la discrétion, 
et je satisfais en méme tems a mes propres inclina- 
tions, et aux instances de Madame Cleland, qui aura 
Yhonneur de vous rendre cette lettre. Je sais par 
expcrience, Madame, car jen suis moi-méme un 
exemple, que ce nest pas la premiere affaire de la 


political, and interested. She was suspected of having robbed and mur- 
‘dered one of her lovers, and was saved from prosecution by the interest 
of another of them, Lord Harrington. 

“ The author D’Alembert was her natural son, and Monsieur de Pont- 
deyvelt (Pont de Veyle) her nephew, who fathered, as it was supposed, 
her two famous novels, the Come de Cominges, and the Stege of Calats. 
The celebrated Madame de Geoffrin was one of her pupils. 

“Mrs. Cleland was sister of Lady Allen, both of Jewish and Flemish 
extraction. Both had parts, both were very satirical. Mrs. Cleland was 
very affected, but had less parts than her sister. She was wife of Pope’s 
friend, Mr. Cleland. Lady Allen kept a sort of academy of beaux esprits, 
and was much connected with Lionel, Duke of Dorset, Lord Bath, Lord 
Lyttelton, and Lady Hervey.”—Walpole’s MS, note. 


a 
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sorte, a laquelle votre réputation, qui ne se renferme 
point dans les bornes de la France, vous a exposée ; 
mais je me flatte aussi que vous ne la trouverez pas 
la plus désagréable. Un mérite supérieur, un esprit 
juste, délicat, et orné par la lecture de tout ce quil ya 
de bon dans toutes les langues, et un grand usage du_ 
monde, qui ont acquis 4 Madame Cleland l’estime et 
la considération de tout ce quil y a d’honnétes gens 
ici, me rassurent sur la liberté que je prends de vous 
la recommander, et me persuadent méme que vous ne 
m’en saurez pas mauvais gré. . . . 

“Madame Cleland n’est Angloise que de naissance, 
mais Francoise par régénération, si je puls me servir 
de ce terme. Si vous me demandez par hasard pour- 
quoi elle m’a choisi pour son introducteur chez vous, et 
pourquoi elle a cru que je m’étois acquis ce droit 1a, 
je vous dirai naturellement que c'est moi qui en suis 
cause. En cela j’ai suivi l’exemple de la pltipart des 
voyageurs, qui, a leur retour, se font valoir chez eux, 
par leurs prétendues liaisons avec tout ce quil ya de 
plus distingué chez les autres. Les Rois, les Princes, 
et les Ministres, les ont toujours comblés de leurs 
graces, et moyennant ce faux étalage dhonneurs qu’ils 
n’ont point recus, ils ‘acquierent souvent une considér- 
ation quils ne méritent point. J’ai vanté vos bontés 
pour moi, je les ai exagérées méme sil étoit possible, 
et enfin, pour ne vous rien cacher, ma vanité a poussé 
leffronterie au point de me donner pour votre ami, 
favori, et enfant de la maison; quand Madame Cleland 
m’a pris au mot, et ma dit, ‘Je vais bientdt en 
France : je n’y ambitionne rien tant\que l’honneur de 
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connoitre Madame de Tencin; vous qui étes si bien 
Ja, il ne vous cottera rien de me donner une lettre 
pour elle.’ Le cas étoit embarrassant: car, aprés ce 
que javois dit, un refus auroit été trop choquant a 
Madame Cleland, et l’aveu que je n’étois pas en droit 
de le faire, trop humiliant pour mon amour propre ; 
si bien que je me suis trouvé reduit a risquer le 
paquet, et je crois méme que je laurois fait, si je 
n/avois pas eu lhonneur de vous connoitre du tout, 
pluté6t que de me donner le démenti sur un article 
siisemsible, | .).. 

“Je crois que vous me pardonnerez si je vous supplie 
de faire mes complimens a M. de Fontenelle.” } 


Ina letter to Mons. de Crebillon (le fils), 26 Aoit, 
he writes :— 
“Woltaire m’a récité ’année passée a4 Bruxelles plu- 





1 Letters, iii. p. 141. The reply of Madame de Tencin to this letter 
(dated October 22, 1742) contains some equally graceful compliments. 
“ Je voudrois Milord, que vous eussiez été témoin de la reception de votre 
lettre. Elle me fut remise par M. de Montesquieu au milieu de la société 
que vous connoissez. Ce que vous me dites de flatteur m’empécha quel- 
ques momens de la montrer, mais l’amour propre trouve toujours le moyen 
davoir son compte. . . . La lettre fut donc Iue, et ne le fut pas 
pour une fois. * Ce Milord se moque de nous!’ s’écria M. de Fontenelle, 
qui fut suivi des autres, d’écrire en notre langue, mieux et plus correct- 
ment que nous. ‘ Quw’il se contente, s'il lui plait, d’étre le premier 
homme de sa nation, d’avoir les lumiéres et la profondeur de génie qui la 
caractérisent ; et qu’il ne vienne point encore s’emparer de nos graces et 
de nos gentillesses!’—Les plaintes et les murmures de I’assemblée 
dureroient encore si aprés avoir convenu bien franchement de vos torts 
jene m’étois avisée de rappeller les agrémens et la douceur de votre 
commerce. ‘Qu’il nous revienne donc !’ dirent-ils tous a la fois, ‘nous 
lui-passerons alors d’avoir plus d’esprit que nous!’ ”—Chesterfield’s 
Works, edit. Mahon, v. p. 420. 
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sieurs tirades de son Mahomet, ott j'ai trouvé de tres 
beaux vers, et quelques pensées plus brillantes que 
justes; mais j'ai d’abord vu qu'il en vouloit a Jesus- 
Christ, sous le caractére de Mahomet, et j’étois surpris 
qu’on ne sen fit pas appercu a Lille, ot elle fut repré- 
sentée immédiatement avant que j'y passasse. Méme 
je trouvai 4 Lille un bon Catholique, dont le zéle sur- 
passoit la pénétration, qui étoit extrémement édifié de la 
manicre dont cet imposteur et ennemi du Christianisme 
étoit dépeint. 

‘Pour les scénes décousues, et les morceaux déplacés, 
si vous n’en voulez pas, vous ne voulez pas de Voltaire. 
Avec lui, il_n’est pas question de son sujet, mais des 
pensées hardies, brillantes et singuli¢res qu'il veut 
donner au public, n’importe ot ni comment. 

“Passe encore pour cela; il n’est pas le premier 
auteur qu'une imagination vive ait enlevé au-dessus de 
la raison et de la justesse ; mais ce que je ne lui par- 
donne pas, et qui n’est pas pardonnable, c’est tous les 
mouvemens qu'il se donne pour la propagation d’une 
doctrine aussi pernicieuse a la société civile que con- 
traire a la religion générale de tous les pays. 

‘Je doute fort s'il est premis 4 un homme d’écrire 
contre le culte et la croyance de son pays, quand méme 
il seroit de bonne foi persuadé qu'il y efit des erreurs, 
a cause du trouble et du désordre qu'il y pourroit 
causer ; mais je suis bien stir qu'il n’est nullement per- 
mis d’attaquer les fondemens de la morale, et de rompre 





1“QLe Fanatisme ou Mahomet le Prophete,” was first performed at 
Lille in 1741, and afterwards at Paris, 9 August, 1742, with great appro- 
bation. See Guvyres de Voltaire, tome iii. 122,Nedit. 1785. 
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des liens si nécessaires, et déja trop foibles pour retenir 
les hommes dans le devoir.” 

In September, Lord Chesterfield was making some 
country visits, and writes to Lord Marchmont on the 
Sth September :— 

“JT go to-morrow to Nugent's’? for a week, from 
whence, when I -return,:-le shall - take “up. Pope: at 
Twickenham the rgth, and carry him to the Duchess 
of Marlborough’s at Windsor, in our way to Cobham’s, 
where we are to be the 21st of this month. Should 
you happen to be at the Duchess of Marlborough’s the 
roth or 20th, it would be a pleasure, I dare say, to all 
who will be there those two days, and to none a more 

ensible one, than to 

“Your most attached and faithful servant.” ° 

How little personal ill-feeling there was between 
Lord Chesterfield and the late. Minister, notwithstand- 
ing their political differences, appears from a letter of 
Horace Walpole’s :— 

“Lord Orford is come to town, and was at the 
King’s levee to-day ; the joy the latter showed to see 
him was very visible: all the new Ministry came and 
spoke to him; and he had a long laughing conversa- 
tion with my Lord Chesterfield, who is still in Opposi- 
ion, 4 

On the opening of the Session, November 16th, in 


1 Letters, iil. p. 144. 

2 Robert Nugent, afterwards created Earl Nugent. He was a maternal 
ancestor of the last Duke of Buckingham. 

3 Marchmont Papers, ii. p. 282. 

4 Walpole to Mann, November 15, 1742. 


‘ 
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the Debate on the motion for an address of thanks for 
the King’s speech, Lord Chesterfield opposed it on the 
ground of insufficient information being given as to 
the foreign negotiations or military preparations, etc: 
The motion, however, passed without a division.’ 

But the great object of attack upon the Government 
at this time ‘was the measure of taking Hanoverian 
troops into British pay, which was so unpopular that 
many who pretended to be well-wishers to the Protes- 
tant succession, joined in the cry of ‘no Hanoverian 
King.’”? Horace Walpole, writing to Mann on Decem- 
ber oth, says: “ “To-morrow, we shall have a tougher 
battle on the sixteen thousand Hanoverians. Hanover 
is the word given out for this winter: there is a most 
bold pamphlet come out, said to be Lord Marchmont's, 
which affirms that in every treaty made since the ac- 
cession of this family, England has been sacrificed to 
the interests of Hanover, and consequently insinuates 
the incompatibility of the two. Lord Chesterfield says, 
‘that if we have a mind effectually to prevent the 
Pretender from ever obtaining this Crown, we should 
make him Elector of Hanover, for the people of Eng- 
land will never fetch another King from thence.’ ” ® 

The above suggestion as to the pamphlet seems 
borne out by a letter from Lord Chesterfield to Lord 
Marchmont in the ensuing month, January 5th, in 
which he says :— 

“T send you the skeleton of a protest upon the Han- 


112 Parl, Hist oncAer 
* Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, vol. v. p. 89. 
3 Walpole to Mann, vol. i. p. 218. 
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over troops; it is truly a skeleton yet; I beg you will 
give it flesh and colour, which nobody can do so well. 
It is a child which I am by no means fond of; so pray 
use it with all the severity necessary for its good. 
Keep it! by you a week; insert, cut out what you think 
proper ; and return it me as unlike as possible to what 
it is now.” } 

On February 1st, in the Debate on taking the 
Hanoverian troops in British pay, Earl Stanhope hav- 
ing moved for an address to advise and beseech the 
King to exonerate his people from those mercenaries 
who had been taken into the service without the con- 
sent of Parliament, Lord Chesterfield denounced the 
measure as the most pernicious that ever was advised, 
saying that the whole nation was more universally 
against this step than it ever was against any; and 
that a negative on this motion would be the most 
melancholy thing he ever saw in Parliament. On this 
motion being rejected by a considerable majority, Lord 
Scarborough moved that the augmenting the British 
forces with 16,000 Hanoverian troops was a wise, use- 
ful, and necessary measure, which was also carried by 
a similar majority, and against which Lord Chesterfield 
made a vigorous protest.” 

In order to give further effect to their complaint 
that since the fall of Sir Robert Walpole there had 
been no reformation of the system ; that men only, and 
not measures, had been changed ; and especially for the 


' Marchmont Papers, ii. p. 290. 
? 12 Parl. Hist, 1058, e¢ seg. 1189 ; Walpole to Mann, Feb. 2, 1743 ; 
Smollett, vol. iii. p. 99 ; Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, vol. v. p. 90. 
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purpose of attacking Lord Carteret, who favoured the 
King’s Hanoverian partiality,—the Opposition began 
a paper called Old England, of which Maty says 
that Lord Chesterfield owned himself to be the author 
of the first number; and adds that “there can be no 
doubt that the third came from the same hand.” The 
paper is said to have created considerable noise; but 
at this distance of time, the following specimens will 
probably be thought more than a sufficient echo. 


SATURDAY, February 5, 1743. No. I. 

‘“All experience convinces me, that 90 men out of 
100, when they talk of forming principles, mean no 
more than embracing parties, and when they talk of. 
supporting their party, mean serving their friends, and 
the service of their friends implies no more than con- 
sulting self-interest. By this gradation, principles are 
fitted to party, party degenerates into faction, and 
faction is reduced to self. For this reason I openly 
declare that I think no honest man will implicitly em- 
brace any party, so as to attach himself to the persons 
of those who form it.. I am firmly of opinion, that 
both in the last and present age, this nation might 
have been equally well served either by whigs or 
tories ; and if she was not, it was not because their 
principles were contrary to her interests, but because 
their conduct was inconsistent with their principles. 

“To extend this view a little farther, I am entirely 
persuaded that, in the words, our present happy estab- 
Lishment, the happiness mentioned there is that of the 
subjects ; and that, if the establishment should make 
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the prince happy and the subjects otherwise, it would 
be very justly termed our present unhappy establish- 
ment. : 

“I think there can be no treason equal to that of a 
Minister who would advise his Majesty to sacrifice his 
great concerns to his little ones; because, as I think 
his Majesty’s virtues have firmly riveted him in the 
hearts of his subjects, he is as sure of the Crown of 
England as of the Electorate of Hanover ; and there- 
fore every measure in favour of the latter, in prejudice 
of the former, is the blackest treason, both against the 
King and the people. 

“I am now to speak of the motives for an undertaking 
of this kind: there are many, but some of them per- 
haps not quite so proper to be committed to the public. 
We have seen the noble fruits of a twenty years oppo- 
sition blasted by the connivance and treachery of a 
few, who by all ties of gratitude and honour, ought to 
have cherished and preserved them to the people: but 
this disappointment ought to be so far from discourag- 
ing, that it should lend spirit and life to a new opposi- 
tion. : 

“ They, who fell off upon the late turn, are of two 
sorts ; such as were never suspected of having virtue 
to resist temptation, and such as were never thought 
of consequence enough to deserve it. 

‘What a prospect must this nation have, if in the 
most decisive conjuncture, as to the liberties of 
Europe, the management of foreign concerns should 
fall into the hands of a person of the following 
character. 

O 
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“A man,’ who, when in the opposition, even his 
sincerity could never beget confidence, nor his abilities 
esteem; whose learning is unrewarded with know- 
ledge, and his experience with wisdom; discovering 
a haughtiness of demeanour, without any dignity of 
character; and possessing the lust of avarice, without 
knowing the right use of power and riches. His under- 
standing blinded by his passions, his passions directed 
by his prejudices, and his prejudices ever hurrying in- 
to presumption ; impatient even of an equal, yet ever 
requiring the correction of a superior. Right as to 
general maxims, but wrong-in the application ; and 
therefore always so intoxicated by the prospect of 
success, that he never is cool enough to concert the 
proper measures to attain it. 

‘‘ JEFFREY BROADBOTTOM.” 


The next paper is of inferior merit, and the following 
extract is the most humorous part of it :— 


Old England, 
or the Constztutional Journal. 


SaTurpDAyY, february 19, 1743. No. 3. 
“As I foresee that this paper will occasion many 
questions, I shall here give the answers beforehand to 
such of them as occur to me, that the curious may know 
what they have to expect for the future. 
«What is this new paper, this constitutional jour- 
nal ?’ says some solid politician, whose unerring judg- 





1 Lord Carteret, then Secretary*of State. 
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ment has never suffered him to stray out of the beaten 
road of facts and dates. ‘Has it matter and sound 
reasoning ? or is it only a paper of wit and fancy for 
the amusement of the frivolous? Is it whig or tory, 
for or against the court? I will know a little more of 
it before I take it in.” To this I answer and engage, 
that it shall have the most material of matter, and the 
most reasonable of reasoning. As to whig and tory, 
I know no real distinction between them ; I look upon 
them as two brothers, who, in truth, mean the same 
thing, though they pursue it differently ; and therefore, 
as Martia did in the like case, I declare myself for 
neither, yet for both. As to for, or against, the 
court, I only answer it shall be constitutional, and 
directed with regard to the court, as Trajan desired 
his sword might be, for him, or against him, as he 
deserved it. 

“« Here is a new paper come out, I am told,’ says 
some vigorous minister. ‘ It is treason to be sure, but 
is it treason within or without the law? can I get at 
it? I do not like the title on it, especially at this 
time.’ With humble submission, I beg leave to assure 
his lordship that I shall not write treason, because I| 
never think treason. This royal family has not a more 
faithful and loyal subject in the kingdom than myself ; 
and if I may borrow an expression I have long ad- 


1 The allusion appears to be to Marcia, the wife of 


‘Heroic, stoic Cato, the sententious, 
Who lent his lady to his friend Hortensius.’’ 


And, after the death of Hortensius, took her back again, so that she 
Balouced to neither, yet to both. See Plutarch, and Don Juan. 
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mired, it is under this royal family alone that I think 
we can live free, and that I hope we are determined to 
live free. His lordship shall most certainly never get 
at me, till it is criminal to be an Englishman; should 
that ever happen, indeed, he may possibly have the 
satisfaction of condemning me toa wheel-barrow in 
the mines of the Hartz.? 

“This Jeffrey Broadbottom, this Constitutional 
Journal is certainly levelled at us,’ says a conscious 
sullen apostate patriot® to his fallen brethren in the 
Pandzemonium.* 

‘“ JEFFREY BROADBOTTOM.” 


But the strongest opposition against the Government 
was on the 15th and 22nd February, respecting a Bill 
for repealing certain duties on spirituous liquors, and 
on licences for the same, and for laying other duties on 
spirituous liquors, and on licences for retailing these 
liquors. These duties had been so high as to amount 
to a prohibition, and “though no licence was obtained, 
and no duty paid, the liquor continued to be sold in 
all corners of the streets. . . . The new ministers 
foresaw that a great revenue would accrue to the. 
Crown from a repeal of this act; and this measure 
they thought they might the more decently take, as 





1 See ante, p. IIo. 

2 In the Electorate of Hanover. 3 Lord Bath. 

‘ “This expression probably gave occasion to Sir Charles Hanbury 
‘Williams to begin one of his best poems, called the Pandemonium, in 
which were speeches, or were to be, of the new Ministers, late Patriots. 
I think those of Lord Granville, Lord Bath, and Lord Sandys, were all 
that were finished. That fragment was ie burnt by Sir Charles, or 
lost in his insanity.”—Walpole’s MS. note. 
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the law had proved ineffectual: for it appeared that 
the consumption of gin had considerably increased 
every year since these heavy duties were imposed.” 
Lord Chesterfield “ attacked the Bill with the united 
powers of reason, wit and ridicule.” ? 

“The Bill now under our consideration appears to 
me to deserve a much closer regard than seems to 
have been paid to it inthe other House, through which 
it was hurried with the utmost precipitation, and where 
it passed almost without the formality of a debate; 
nor can I think that earnestness, with which some Lords. 
seem inclined to press it forward here, consistent with 
the importance of the consequences which may with 
great reason be expected from it. . . .” After 
urging that as the Bill was a money-bill, there was no 
need of considering it in committee, he continued :— 

“ To desire therefore, my Lords, that this Bill may be 
considered in a Committee, is only to desire that it may 
gain one step without opposition ; that it may proceed 
through the forms of the House by stealth, and that 
the consideration of it may be delayed, till the exigen- 
cies of the Government shall be so great, as not to 
allow time for raising the supplies by any other 
method. 


1 12 Parl. Hist., 1191, et seg. 1346. Smollett, iii. pp. 101-2. There are 
three reports in the Parliamentary History of this Debate on the Spirituous 
Liquors Bill. First, from the London Magazine ; secondly, notes from 
the Secker MS. ; thirdly, from the Gentleman's Magazine, compiled by 
Dr. Johnson. The last is the one adopted by Maty, and by Lord Mahon,, 
and from which these extracts are taken. But though the sentiments and 
wit are no doubt Chesterfield’s, the speech, as a whole, is Dr. Johnson’s. 
See his own statements respecting these Debates in Boswell’s Life. 
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“ By this artifice, gross as it is, the patrons of this 
wonderful Bill hope to obstruct a plain and open 
detection of its tendency. They hope, my Lords, that 
the Bill shall operate in the same manner with the 
liquor which it is intended to bring into more general 
use: and that, as those who drink spirits are drunk 
‘before they are well aware that they are drinking, the 
effects of this law shall be perceived before we know 
that we have made it. Their intent is, to give us a 
dram of policy, which is to be swallowed before it is 
tasted, and which, when once it is swallowed, will turn 
our heads. 

“ But, my Lords, I hope we shall be so cautious as to 
examine the draught which these state empirics have 
thought proper to offer us; and I am confident that a 
very little examination will convince us of the pernici- 
ous qualities of their new preparation, and show that 
it can have no other effect than that of poisoning the 
public. 

“The law before us, my Lords, seems to be the effect 
of that practice of which it is intended likewise to be 
the cause, and to be dictated by the liquor of which it 
so effectually promotes the use; for surely it never 
before was conceived, by any man entrusted with the 
administration of public affairs, to raise taxes by the 
destruction of the people. 

“To pretend, my Lords, that the design of this Bill 
is to prevent or diminish the use of spirits is to trample 

‘we. common sense, and to violate the rules of de- 
1thh as well as of reason. For when did any man 


that we 
lost inhat a commodity was prohibited by licensing 
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its sale, or that to offer and refuse is the same 
action ? , 

“Tt is indeed pleaded, that it will be made dearer by 
the tax which is proposed and that the increase of the 
price will diminish the number of the purchasers ; but 
it is at the same time expected, that this tax shall 
supply the expense of a war on the Continent. It is 
asserted, therefore, that the consumption of spirits will 
be hindered ; and yet that it will be such as may be 
expected to furnish, from a very small tax, a revenue 
‘sufficient for the support of armies, for the re-establish- 
ment of the Austrian family, and the repressing of the 
attempts of France. 

“Our Ministers will therefore have the same honour 
with their predecessors, of having given rise to a new 
fund, not indeed for the payment of our debts, but for 
much more valuable purposes, for the cheering of our 
hearts under oppression, and for the ready support of 
those debts which we have lost hopes of paying. They 
are resolved, my Lords, that the nation which no en- 
deavours can make wise shall, while they are at its 
head, at least be merry; and since public happiness 
is the end of government, they seem to imagine that 
they shall deserve applause by an expedient, which will 
enable every man to lay his cares asleep, to drown 
sorrow and lose in the delights of drunkenness both 
the public miseries and his own. 

“Luxury, my Lords, is to be taxed, but vice pro- 
hibited, let the difficulties in executing the law be 
what they will. Would you lay a tax upon a breach 
of the ten Commandments ? Would not such a tax be 


“a 
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wicked and scandalous; because it would imply an 
indulgence to all those who could pay the tax? Is 
not this a reproach most justly thrown by Protestants 
upon the Church of Rome? Was it not the chief 
cause of the Reformation?! And will you follow a 
precedent which brought reproach and ruin upon those 
that introduced it? This is the very case now before 
us. You are going to lay a tax, and consequently to 
indulge a sort of drunkenness, which almost necessarily 
produce a breach of every one of the Ten Command- 
ments. Can you expect the reverend Bench will ap- 
prove of this? I am convinced they will not, and 
therefore I wish I had seen it full upon this occasion. 





* “You have, doubtless, considered the causes of that great event, and 
observed that disappointment and resentment had a much greater share 
in itthan a religious zeal, or an abhorrence of the errors and abuses of 
popery. 

“Luther, an Augustine Monk, enraged that his Order, and consequently 
himself, had not the exclusive privilege of selling indulgences, but that 
the Dominicans were lét into a share of that profitable but infamous 
trade, turns reformer, and exclaims against the abuses, the corruption, 
and the idolatry, of the Church of Rome; which were certainly gross 
enough for him to have seen long before, but which he had at least ac- 
quiesced in, till what he called the rights, that is the profit, of his Order 
came to be touched. It is true, the Church of Rome furnished him 
ample matter for complaint and reformation, and he laid hold of it ably. 
This seems to me the true cause of that great and necessary work : but 
whatever the cause was, the effect was good: and the Reformation spread 
itself by its own truth and fitness ; was conscientiously received by great 
numbers in Germany, and other countries; and was soon afterwards 
mixed up with the politics of princes; and, as it always happens in re- 
ligious disputes, became the specious covering of injustice and ambition.” 
—Letter to his son, April 26, 1748. 

“Vous nignorez pas que cette grande révolution dans Pesprit humain 
& dans le systéme politique de Europe commenca par Martin Luther, 
moine augustin que ses supérieurs chargérent de précher contre la mar- 
chandise qu’ils n’avaient pu vendre. La querelle fut d’abord entre les 
augustins & les dominicains.”—Voltaire, Essaz sur les Meurs, ch. cxxviii. 
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I am sure I have seen it much fuller upon some other 
occasions in which religion had no such deep concern. 

‘““We have already, my Lords, several sorts of funds. 
in this nation, so many that a man must have a good 
deal of learning to be master of them. . . . We 
have already the Civil List Fund, the Sinking Fund, 
the Southsea Fund, and God knows how many others. 
What name we are to give to this new fund, I know 
not, unless we are to call it the Drinking Fund. It 
may perhaps enable the people of a certain foreign 
territory to drink claret, but it will disable the people 
of this kingdom from drinking anything else but gin; 
for when a man has, by gin-drinking, rendered himself 
unfit for labour or business, he can purchase nothing 
else, and then the best thing he can do is to drink on 
‘till he dies. 

‘“‘Surely, my Lords, men of such unbounded benevo- 
lence as our present Ministers deserve such honours as 
were never paid before: they deserve to bestride a 
butt upon every sign-post in the City, or to have their 
figures exhibited as tokens where this liquor is to be 
sold by the licence which they have procured. They 
must be at least remembered to future ages, as the 
happy politicians, who after all expedients for raising 
taxes had been employed, discovered a new method 
of draining the last relics of the public wealth and 
added a new revenue to the Government: nor will 
those who shall hereafter enumerate the several funds 
now established among us forget among the benefac- 
tors to their country the illustrious authors of the 
Drinking Fund. 
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“Drunkenness, my Lords, is universally and in all 
circumstances an evil; and therefore ought not to be 
taxed, but punished, and the means of it not to be 
made easy by a slight impost, which none can feel, but 
to be removed out of the reach of the people, and 
secured by the heaviest taxes, levied with the utmost 
rigour. I hope those, to whose care the religion of 
the nation is particularly consigned, will unanimously 
join with me in maintaining the necessity, not of tax- 
ing vice, but suppressing it, and unite for the rejecting 
of a Bill, by which the future, as well as present, hap- 
piness of thousands must be destroyed.” 

On the motion for committing the Bill, it was re- 
solved in the affirmative, ten Bishops being against it ; 
and when Lord Chesterfield saw them join in his 
division, it is reported that he said, “ I doubt whether I. 
have not got on the wrong side of the question; for 
I have not had the honour to divide with so many 
lawn sleeves for several years.”? 

The House went into Committee upon the Bill on 
the 24th February, when Lord Chesterfield made his 
second speech against it,? in which, after dwelling at 
length upon the former topics, he is reported to have 
told the following story: “ We have heard the neces- 
sity of reforming the nation by degrees urged as an 
argument for imposing first a lighter duty, and after- 
wards a heavier. This complaisance for wickedness, 





* Maty, p. 121 ; Smollett, iii. p. 102. 

? This second speech, as reported, has much less of the wit of Chester- 
field, and much more of the style of Johnson, than the preceding one.— 
12 Parl. Hist., 1406. 
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my Lords, is not so defensible as that it should be bat- 
tered by arguments in form, and therefore I shall only 
relate a reply made by Webb, the noted walker, upon 
a parallel occasion. This man, who must be remem- 
bered by many of your Lordships, was remarkable for 
vigour, both of mind and body, and lived wholly upon 
water for his drink, and chiefly upon vegetables for his 
other sustenance. He was one day recommending 
his regimen to one of his friends who loved wine, and 
who perhaps might somewhat contribute to the pros- 
perity of this spirituous manufacture, and urged him, 
with great earnestness, to quit a course of luxury by 
which his health and his intellects would equally be 
destroyed. The gentleman appeared convinced, and 
told him ‘that he would conform to his counsel, but 
thought he could not change-his course of life at once, 
and would leave off strong liquors by degrees.’ ‘By 
degrees!’ says the other with indignation; ‘if you 
should unhappily fall into the fire, would you caution 
your servants not to pull you out but by degrees?’... 

“The ready compliance of the Commons, with the 
measures proposed in this Bill, has been mentioned 
here with a view, I suppose, of influencing us; but, 
surely by those who had forgotten our independence, 
or resigned their own. It is not only the right, but 
the duty of either House, to deliberate, without regard 
to the determinations of the other; for how should 
the nation receive any benefit from the distinct powers 
that compose the Legislature, unless the. determina- 
tions are without influence upon each other? If 
either the example or authority of the Commons can 
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divert us from following our own convictions, we are 
no longer part of the Legislature; we have given up 
our honours, and our privileges; and what then is 
our concurrence but slavery, or our suffrage but an 
echo? 

‘‘When I consider, my Lords, the tendency of this. 
Bill, I find it calculated only for the propagation of 
diseases, the suppression of industry, and the destruc- 
tion of mankind. I find it the most fatal engine that 
ever was pointed at a people; an engine by which 
those who are not killed will be disabled, and those who 
preserve their limbs will be deprived of their senses. 

“This Bill therefore appears to be designed only 
to thin the ranks of mankind, and to disburden the 
world of the multitudes that inhabit it, and is perhaps 
the strongest proof of political sagacity that our new 
Ministers have yet exhibited. They well know, my 
Lords, that they are universally detested, and that, 
whenever a Briton is destroyed, they are freed from 
an enemy; they have therefore opened the flood- 
gates of gin upon the nation, that, when .it is less 
numerous, it may be more easily governed. 

“ For this purpose, my Lords, what could have been 
invented more efficacious than an establishment of a 
certain number of shops, at which poison may be 
vended ; poison so prepared as to please the palate, 
while it wastes the strength, and only kills by intoxi- 
cation? From the first instance that any of the 
enemies of the Ministry shall :grow clamorous and 
turbulent, a crafty hireling may lead him to the 
Ministerial slaughter-house, and jply him with their 
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wonder-working liquor, till he is no longer able to 
speak or think ; and, my Lords, no man can be more 
agreeable to our Ministers than he that can neither 
speak nor think, except those who speak without 
thinking.” ? 

In consequence of an appeal by a Mr. Tucker to 
the House of Lords, by which a judgment of the 
Court of King’s Bench that he should be ousted from 
the Mayoralty of Weymouth was affirmed, a Bill was 
brought in “for further quieting and establishing cor- 
porations” ; andin the Debate on the 7th March, Lord 
Chesterfield spoke in favour of it, but the Bill was 
lost.” 

On the 21st April, the King put an end to the 
Session, and in his speech to both Houses informed 
them that, at the requisition of the Queen of Hungary, 
he had ordered his army, in conjunction with the 
Austrian troops, to pass the Rhine, for the support 
and assistance of her Majesty ; that he had continued 
a strong squadron in the Mediterranean, and another 
in the West Indies, in order to carry on the great 
work of distressing the Spaniards, and reducing them 
to safe and honourable terms of peace, as well as of 
maintaining the rights of navigation and commerce 
belonging to his subjects.* And shortly after the 
prorogation of Parliament, the King set out for 
Germany, taking with him the Duke of Cumberland, 


' The Bill was passed, and Lord Chesterfield’s name appears first on 
the Protest.—12 Parl. Hist., p. 1439. 

* 13 Parl. Hist., pp. 44-99. 

3 13 Parl. Hist., p. 100. 


y 
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Lord Carteret, and others, and arrived at the camp 
early in June.’ 

At the battle of Dettingen, which was fought at 
the end of that month, the King and the Duke of 
Cumberland behaved with great gallantry. The King’s 
horse ran away with him, and nearly carried him into 
the French lines, but was stopped in time, after which 
the King dismounted, and fought on foot at the head 
of his Hanoverian troops, freely exposing himself to 
all the heat of the enemy’s fire. It was reported that 
the Hanoverian officers had refused to obey the orders. 
of the Earl of Stair, who proposed that a body of 
cavalry should be detached in pursuit of the French, 
but his advice was overruled ; and subsequently, the 
Earl, believing himself slighted in consequence of the 
King’s Hanoverian partialities, presented a memorial 
to his Majesty, in which he asked permission to retire, 
as he expressed it, to his plough, giving for reason of 
his quitting, that not one plan of operation that he 
had offered had been accepted.’ 

The army having gone into winter quarters in 
Flanders, the King returned to England in November ; 
and notwithstanding the unsettled state of the Ministry, 
and the popular discontents created by exaggerated 
reports concerning the expenses, as well as the con- 
duct of the Hanoverians, his Majesty was received 
with unexpected enthusiasm.’ “We were in great 





* Walpole to Mann, 14 April and June 10, 1743. 

* Walpole to Mann, September 17, 1743; Smollett, iii. 110 ; Mahon, 
Liistory of England, iii. ch. xxv. 

* “There is no determination yet come abot&t the Treasury. Most 
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fears of his coming through the City, after the treason 
that has been publishing these two months; but it is 
incredible how well his reception was beyond what it 
had ever been before: in short, you would have 
thought that it had not been a week after the victory 
at Dettingen. They almost carried him into the 
palace on their shoulders, and at night the whole town 
was illuminated and bonfired.” ! 

The Session was opened on 1st December, when 
the King announced the success of the British arms 
in conjunction with the Queen of Hungary, whose 
dominions had been entirely evacuated by her ene- 
mies; and that he had concluded a treaty between 
himself, the Queen of Hungary, and the King of 
Sardinia, which would be conducive to the interests. 
of the Kingdom. Lord Berkeley moved the address 
of thanks, and in the Debate? Lord Chesterfield 
harangued against it in his usual manner, saying that 
he spoke not to their ears or their passions, but to 
their discernment, expressing his hope “that they 
who thus generously offered the treaty, would shake 
out the green bag® before us to show that no secret 


people wish for Mr. Pelham ; oe for Lord Carteret ; none for Lord Bath. 
My Lady Townshend said an admirable thing the other day to this last : 
he was complaining much of a pain in his side—‘ Oh!’ said she, ‘that 
can’t be; you have no szde.’”—Walpole to Mann, July 19. “ The disgusts 
about Hanover swarm and increase every day. The King and Duke 
have left the army, which is marching to winter quarters in Flanders.”— 
Walpole to Mann, October 12. 

1 Walpole to Mann, November 17, 1743. 

2 The only speakers were Lord Chesterfield and Lord Carteret, “ who 
was reckoned to get the better of Lord Chesterfield.” 

’ The green velvet bag in which the Secretaries of State carried their 


papets. 


* 
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articles are concealed in its bottom.” He distinguished 
between the King’s behaviour and his conduct: the 
former was his own, intrepid and full of dignity, the 
latter his Minister's, which deserved not approbation." 

The Hanoverian campaign was now entered upon 
in both Houses. In the Lords, on December oth, 
Lord Sandwich moved an address to the King ‘ that 
the 16,000 Hanoverians now in the pay of Great 
Britain be no longer continued after the 25th inst.,” 
the term for which they were granted, “to prevent 
the heart-burnings and jealousies which have arisen 
in the minds of his Majesty’s subjects at home and 
his British forces abroad.” 

In the Debate that ensued, Lord Carteret assured 
the House that he never heard during the time of his 
being in the camp that a Hanoverian officer had 
refused to obey Lord Stair’s orders. He was confi- 
dent that noble Lord had never complained of it to 
the King (as it was his duty to have done), and 
thence inferred it was impossible to be true. Lord 
Chesterfield appears to have greatly distinguished 
himself.? In rallying Lord Carteret, he said: “It 
is pretty odd that the noble Lord did not hear of a 
fact so well known in the camp to be true, but really 
at this distance, it is not easy to tell with whom he 
might wholly converse; it might be with those (the 





113 Parl. Hist. py Oo. 

» “T was there, and heard Lord Chesterfield make the finest oration I 
ever did hear.”—Walpole to Mann, December 15, 1743. ‘Lord Ches- 
terfield’s performance was much cried up, but few of his admirers can 
distinguish the faults of his eloquence from its beauties.”—MS. Journal 
of Philip Yorke, 13 Parl. Hist., p..276. & 
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Germans) from whom it was not to be expected he 
should hear it.” 

On January 25th, Lord Chesterfield moved for an 
address to the King for the separate articles relating 
to the treaty concluded between his Majesty, the 
Queen of Hungary, and the King of Sardinia at 
Worms on the 2nd September, 1743; but after a short 
Debate, the motion was lost.’ 

On January 27th, the question of discontinuing the 
Hanoverian troops in the pay of Great Britain was 
again brought forward by Lord Sandwich, and sup- 
ported by Lord Chesterfield,* who proposed an amend- 
ment by inserting the words “after the 25th March 
next.” But the amendment was lost; and on January 


1 13 Parl. Hist., 275. The motion was rejected by 71 to 36, and there- 
upon a Protest was entered, in which it was stated : ‘ We are of opinion 
that such jealousies and animosities have arisen and will continue be- 
tween the troops of Great Britain and those of Hanover that they can 
no longer act together without evident danger of the most pernicious and 
fatal consequences.” And inthe last paragraph, which is stated to be 
exactly the same with the conclusion of Lord Chesterfield’s speech : 
““ Because we know there are partialities almost inseparable from human 
nature, and blameless in themselves, when acting within their proper 
bounds, which yet must have a most fatal influence, if encouraged to mix 
themselves with the affairs of this nation, either in the council or in the 
camp ; and we do from our souls, scorn and abominate that most abject 
and criminal adulation, which either gives way to, or inflames such parti- 
alities, in prejudice to the national honour and interest of our country : 
we therefore thoucht it necessary, to enter those our reasons against the 
further continuance of these mercenaries, which, for one campaign only, 
have already cost this nation near £70,000, and which appear to us to 
have been, in many instances, disobedient to British orders, and utterly 
incompatible with British troops : that as our votes have, we hope, proved 
us to the present age, our names in the books may transmit us to pos- 
terity Englishmen.” 

2 Yorke’s Journal, 13 Parl. Hist., 504. 
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31st the subject was resumed by Lord Sandwich 
moving, “ That the continuance of the 16,000 Hano- 
verian troops in the pay of Great Britain was pre- 
judicial to the interest of the King,” when Lord 
Chesterfield again dwelt on the danger and uselessness 
of employing these particular troops, and on the 
indignities the English suffered from them, saying that 
the “ Crown of three Kingdoms was shrivelled beneath 
an Electoral cap.” * 

But these internal disputes were suspended by an 
event which united both parties in resistance to the 
common danger which suddenly threatened from 
abroad. The French Government, encouraged by 
the popular clamours against the Hanoverians, were 
induced to undertake an invasion of Great Britain in 
favour of Charles Edward,-the eldest son of the 
Chevalier de St. George, “a youth of promising 
talents, sage, secret, brave and enterprising, amiable in 
his person, grave and even reserved in his deportment. 
He approved himself in the sequel composed and 
moderate in success, wonderfully firm in adversity ; 
and though tenderly nursed in all the delights of an 
effeminate country and gentle climate, patient almost 
beyond belief of cold, hunger and fatigue.” ? 

Count de Saxe, the most active of the French 
generals, was appointed to command this expedition, 
consisting of fifteen thousand men, assembled for 
embarkation at Dunkirk, Boulogne, and Calais.’ 





a UGUeOrl. Lest. 5 SO: 
* Smollett, iii. p. 122. & 
* Maty, p. 129. “It is even said that he had taken a trip to London 
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On February 15th, the King sent messages to 
both Houses that he had received intelligence of the 
designed invasion, in concert with the disaffected here. 
The danger was met promptly and resolutely. The 
Duke of Marlborough moved for an address to assure 
the King of standing by him with lives and fortunes. 
The Earl of Stair, laying aside his wrongs, wrote to 
the Duke of Newcastle offering his services, and was 
declared General of the Forces.t. The Earl of Orford, 
who had never spoken in the House of Lords—roused 
by the apathy of the Ministry in neglecting to take 
notice of some information which had been laid before 
them—rose in the greatest agitation, and in a long and 
eloquent speech, exhorted their Lordships to forget 
their cavils and dissensions and to rally round the 
Throne.? 





in the course of the winter, and had concerted the plan of operations with 
the disaffected here.” Upon this passage Walpole says: “A persom 
came to Sir R. W., then Earl of Orford, and told him that he had that 
morning at eight o’clock, met Marshal Saxe coming out of St. James’s. 
Park, near the Friary. Lord Orford, ever apprehensive of France and 
the Jacobites, from having so long had the best intelligence of their 
designs, easily believed the story, the person asserting his perfect know- 
ledge of the Marshal’s person, that was too gigantic and remarkable to: 
be mistaken. Lord Orford immediately acquainted the King’s Ministers. 
with what he had heard, but they treated it as a fable, though nothing 
was more credible than that Marshal Saxe, when at Calais, superintend~ 
ing his projected invasion, should have come to inspect the Capital, and 
even the Palace. Lord Orford died a few months before the Rebellion,, 
and often and often the winter before, said, ‘This Crown will be fought. 
for on English ground before a year is past.’”—-MS. notes on Maty. 

1 “This is very generous, and will be of great use. He is extremely 
beloved in the army, and most firm to this family.”—Walpole to Mann,, 
Feb. 16, 1744. 

* Walpole to Mann, March 1, 1744. 

“On this projected invasion he went to the House of Lords, and in a 


A 
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The country was, however, ill-prepared for defence ; 
but, by the fortune of the winds, which delayed the 
sailing of the French transports, time was gained for 
making preparations. ‘Towards the end of February, 
while it was expected every hour that news would 
arrive of the landing of the French, Sir John Norris, 
with four-and-twenty sail, endeavoured to engage the 
French squadron, which consisted of only fourteen ; 
but a violent gale setting in from the north-east, 
carried the invaders back to the place from whence 
they came, with the result that several of their trans- 
ports were driven ashore and destroyed, and obliged 
the whole number of their troops to debark: and thus 
by a great storm was England again saved from 
invasion.* 

In the ensuing month, war was declared with 
France. A Bill was brought in providing that the 
penalties on treasonable correspondence with the 
Pretender should extend to correspondence with his 
children ; and in the Upper House, on April 27th, the 
Lord Chancellor proposed two additional clauses : one, 
to attaint the sons of the Pretender in case he should 
attempt to land; the other, to extend the penalties 
of forfeiture to the children of those who might be 
convicted under the Act, during the lives of the Pre- 
tender’s sons likewise. Lord Chesterfield spoke very 


fine speech, reproached the Ministers with their negligence. The Prince 
of Wales was there, and was so struck with his zeal, that, though on Lord 
Orford’s resignation, and the Prince’s reconciliation with the King, he 
had refused to see the Earl, he went up to him and thanked him, and 
gave him leave to wait on him.”—MS. notes cS aah 


1 Walpole to Mann, March 1, 5, 15, 1744. mollett, iii. p. 125. 
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strongly against it, arguing that as the Act, the seventh 
of Queen Anne, was not to begin to take effect till 
after the death of the Pretender; that as he was, by 
report, a healthful, strong man, now about the age of 
fifty-five, and might live some twenty or thirty years, 
there could be no occasion for this clause at this time ; 
and protested against it as a flagrant piece of injustice 
to punish the children by taking their estate from 
them on account of any crime committed by the 
father. The clause was, however, carried by a large 
majority. 

Lord Campbell condemns the measure, and com- 
menting upon the Lord Chancellor’s speech, says : 
“His most difficult point was to reconcile the post- 
ponement of the stipulated mitigation to the compact 
entered into with Scotland, whereby the English Law 
of Treason was admitted into that country, on an 
express condition which was to be now violated, and 
he was obliged to resort to such quibbles” as, that ‘it 
was not then foreseen that the Pretender would have 
_sons;’ that as he was ina green old age, and likely 
to live as long as them, the postponement was incon- 
siderable ; and that, if they had sons, a further post- 





133 Parl. Hist., pp. 704, 753, 822. The clause was also strongly 
opposed in the Commons. Walpole writing to Mann, May 8, 1744, says : 
“The Opposition had brought in a Bill to make it treason to correspond 
with the young Pretenders; the Lords added a clause after a long 
debate, to make it forfeiture of estates, as it is for dealing with the father. 
We sat till one in the morning, and then carried it by 285 to 106. It was 
the best debate I ever heard.” 

A “ What help from Jekyll’s opiates canst thou draw, 

Or Hardwicke’s quibbles voted into law ?” 


—Pope, ‘‘ 1740, a poem.” 
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ponement would be unnecessary, as, in a few years, 
the title of the reigning family would be universally 
recognised. . . . The dread of attainder had no 
influence on the movements of Charles Edward, and 
if he had been captured, he must have been treated as 
a prisoner of war, for the voice of the whole world 
would have been raised against the meditated deed 
of executing him as a traitor. And the very fact of 
James the third being then a healthy man, little turned 
of fifty, showed that by the proposed violation of the 
compact respecting the law of treason, odium was 
wantonly brought upon the reigning dynasty.” ? 

The above Debate was the last in which Lord 
Chesterfield’s name appears for a considerable time, 
as the Session was closed on the 12th May, when the 
King stated that the French had made great prepara- 
tions on the side of the Austrian Netherlands, and 
that the States-General had agreed to furnish the 
succours stipulated by our Treaties.’ | 


Pope, the greatest of our satirical poets, died on the 
30th of this month. Lord Chesterfield, who often 
visited him at Twickenham, has done full justice to 
his memory, “and imputed the asperity of his muse to 
the feelings of the poet, rather than to the natural 
disposition of the man.”* In his character of him, 





1 Lives of the Lord Chancellors, v. pp. 96-7. 

? 13 Parl. Hist., p. 968 ; Smollett, iii. p. 127. 

° Maty, p. 133. ‘‘ Whether this was not exactly the case, or that Lord 
Chesterfield could not resist a bon-mot that presented itself, it did happen 
that when one of Pope’s last satires was published, a gentleman in the 
presence of Lord Chesterfield said, he wondered nobody beat Pope for 
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Lord Chesterfield says: “Pope in conversation was 
below himself; he was seldom easy and natural, and 
seemed afraid that the man should degrade the poet, 
which made him always attempt wit and humour, often 
unsuccessfully, and too often unseasonably. I have 
been with him a week at a time at his house at 
Twickenham, where I necessarily saw his mind in its 
undress, when he was both an agreeable and instruc- 
tive companion. 

“His moral character has been warmly attacked, 
and but weakly defended, the natural consequence of 
his shining turn to satire, of which many felt, and all 
feared, the smart. It must be owned that he was the 
most irritable of all the genus irritabile vatum, offended 
with trifles, and never forgetting nor forgiving them ; 
but in this I really think that the poet was more in 
fault than the man. He was as great an instance as 
any he quotes of the contrarieties and inconsistencies 
of human nature; for, notwithstanding the malignancy 
of his satires, and some blamable passages of his life, 
he was charitable to his power, active in doing good 
offices, and piously attentive to an old bed-ridden 
mother, who died but a little before him. His poor, 
crazy, deformed body was a mere Pandora’s box, con- 
taining all the physical ills that ever afflicted humanity. 
This, perhaps, whetted the edge of his satire, and may 
in some degree excuse it. 

“T will say nothing of his works; they speak 
sufficiently for themselves; they will live as long as 





his abusiveness. Lord Chesterfield said, ‘Sir, what is Bernat s busi- 
ness, is nobody’s business.’”—Walpole’s MS. note. 


* 


\ 
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letters and taste shall remain in this country, and be 
more and more admired, as envy and resentment shall 
subside. But I will venture this piece of classical 
blasphemy, which is, that, however he may be sup- 
posed to be obliged to Horace, Horace is more obliged 
to him.” 

And in a letter to the Baron de Kreuningen, he 
writes: “j’ose méme dire, 4 la face de tous les pédans 
de l'univers, que les épitres et les satires de Pope ont 
tout le bon sens et toute la justesse, avec mille fois 
plus desprit que celles d’ Horace.” ? 

By the death of another famous personage,’ the 
wealthy and eccentric Dowager Duchess of Marl- 
borough, Lord Chesterfield was enriched by her legacy 
to him of £20,000, and the reversion of the Wimble 
don Estate, “out of the great regard she had for his 
merit, and the infinite obligations her Grace received 
from him,’* on account of his opposition to the 
Ministry. That Minjstry, of which Lord Carteret, 
now become Earl Granville, by the death of his | 
mother, was the head, was about to suffer a material 
change. For while his support of all Hanoverian 
measures had secured him the favour of the King, it 
had made him so unpopular with the nation, that the 
Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Pelham—the two brothers, 
as they were called—formed a political alliance with 
some members of the Opposition, of which Lord 


1. Letters, iv. p. 31, 7 Juillet, 1752. 
* “Yesterday morning carried off those two old beldams, Sarah of 
Marlborough and the Countess Granville.”—Walpole to Mann, October 
19, 1744. 

2 Maty, p. 134, who incorrectly places her death a month earlier, 
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Chesterfield was at the head, for the purpose of driving 
out the Minister.? 

The result was, that towards the close of this year 
Lord Granville was forced to resign, and an Admin- 
istration was formed consisting of Whigs and Tories, 
without distinction of parties, and ludicrously called 
“The Broad Bottom.” In this coalition, Mr. Pelham 
became Prime Minister, with the Duke of Newcastle 
and Lord Harrington as Secretaries of State; and 
Lord Chesterfield, much against the King’s inclination, 
was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Before 
proceeding to take up that post, he was sent on a 
special mission as Ambassador to the Hague. But 
with so little favour was his appointment viewed by 

-the King, that his Majesty delayed receiving him in 

the closet until, the Earl insisting upon an audience, it 
was at last granted. ‘You have received your in- 
structions, my Lord,’ were the only words the King 
spoke in answer to Lord Chesterfield’s request to be 
honoured with his Majesty’s commands.” 

He accordingly departed upon his embassy about 
the middle of January, 1745. Horace Walpole says: 
“Lord Chesterfield is set out for the Hague: I don't 
know what ear the States will lend to his embassy, 
when they hear with what difficulty the King was 
brought to give him a parting audience; and which, 
by a watch, did not last five-and-forty seconds.” ° 





1 Maty, p. 137; Walpole to Mann, November 26, and December 24, 
1744, for list of the changes ; Smollett, iii. p. 144; Coxe, Memoirs of 
Lord Walpole, chapter 26. 

2 Maty, p. 138. 

3 Walpole to Mann, January 14, 1745. 
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The States did lend a very willing ear, and his em- 
bassy was eminently successful. The object of it, and 
the course he pursued in it, are explained in the follow- 
ing letter to his son some years afterwards, as an illus- 
tration of the importance of command of temper in 
business :'— 

‘“When I went to the Hague in 1744,? it was to 
engage the Dutch to come roundly into the war, and 
to stipulate their quotas of troops, etc. ; your acquaint- 
ance, the Abbé de la Ville,* was there on the part of 
France, to endeavour to hinder them from coming 
into the war at all. I was informed, and very sorry to 
hear it, that he had abilities, temper, and industry. 
We could not visit, our two masters being at war; 
but the first time I met him at a third place, I got 
somebody to present me to him; and I told him, that 
though we were to be national enemies, I flattered 
myself we might be, however, personal friends ; with a 
good deal more of the same kind, which he returned 
in full as polite a manner. Two days afterwards I 
went, early in the morning, to solicit the deputies of 
Amsterdam, where I found |’Abbé de la Ville, who 





‘ London, September 29, 1752. Ledéters, ii. p. 297. 

2 Lord Chesterfield should have said 1745, as this letter was written 
after the passing of his own Act in 1751. But, at the time Lord Chester- 
field went to the Hague, the Civil, Ecclesiastical, and Legal year was 
reckoned, in England, as beginning on the 25th March, while in Holland 
the year began on the Ist January. Lord Chesterfield, therefore, in his 
letters from the Hague, uses the New Style, while the Duke of Newcastle 
dates his letters according to the Old Style. This matter will be fully 
explained when we come to the Act for Reforming the Calendar. 

3 The Abbé de la Ville was born about the year 1690. He had been 
preceptor to the children of the Marquis de Fenelon during his embassy 
at the Hague, and in 1744 was appointed succéssor to the Marquis in 
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had been beforehand with me; upon which I addressed 
myself to the Deputies, and said, smilingly, Je szzs 
bren faché, Messteurs, de trouver mon ennenit avec vous; 
7é le connots déja assez pour le craindre; la partie 
mest pas égale, mats ze me fie & vos propres intéréts 
contre les talens de mon ennemti ; et au moins st Je Wat 
pas eu le premier mot 7 aurat le dernier aujourd hut. 
They smiled; the Abbé was pleased with the compli- 
ment, and the manner of it, stayed about a quarter of 
an hour, and then left me to my Deputies, with whom 
I continued upon the same tone, though in a very 
serious manner, and told them that I was only come 
to state their own true interests to them, plainly and 
simply, without any of those arts, which it was very 
necessary for my friend to make use of to deceive 
them. I carried my point, and continued my procédé 
with the Abbé; and by this easy and polite commerce 
with him, at third places, I often found means to fish 
out from him whereabouts he was.” 

The following extracts from the correspondence be- 
tween Lord Chesterfield and the Secretaries of State 
will show in sufficient detail the steps by which our 
ambassador proceeded in fulfilling the purpose of his 
embassy, notwithstanding the ill-favour on the part of 
the King, and the difficult position he occupied owing 
to' the want of union amongst the Government in 
England. But these letters also display his diplomatic 
courtesy and kindness, his zeal for his friend Dr. 








his diplomatic post, though with the inferior rank of Envoy. Besides his 
abilities for business, he was distinguished in literature, and was elected 
in 1746 a member of the French Academy. He died in 1774. 
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Chenevix, his independence of character, and resolu- 
tion rather to throw up his post than to suffer any in- 
dignity in connexion with it ; and the curious combina- 
tion of assiduous devotion to the duties of his office, 
with the longing to be again free from its trammels. 

The Duke of Newcastle, writing to Lord Chester- 
field, 22nd January, 1744/5, informs him of the death 
of the Bishop of Derry, and asks him to agree to 
the recommendation on the part of the Duke of 
Devonshire that the Bishop of Kildare should go to 
Derry, and the Bishop of Dromore to Kildare, so that 
he would have the Bishopric of Dromore to dispose of 
as he thinks proper. 

“Tam sorry I cannot send your Lordship an account 
that our affairs mend on this side of the water. Good 
news from you may do a great deal; but at present, 
we.don't-at.all advance... 2... “Mr. Pith whothag 
not yet been abroad, comes out on Friday, the day 
that the Estimate for the English troops in Flanders 
comes on; and will act with that Resolution, Firmness, 
and Spirit which is so natural to him, and I am sure 
will be approved by your Lordship. 

“T cannot say too much in commendation of both 
his and Mr. Lyttelton’s behaviour, who, as they are 
sincerely connected to you, act in everything as your 
Lordship would do. ‘ 

“J hope this will find your Lordship safely and 
happily arrived at the Hague; where I am sure your 
presence will be of the utmost service to this country, 
and all Europe. Ifa calm can be struck out from the 
present Distraction, Iam sure you wil do it. If not, 
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nobody will be so well able as yourself, to unite and 
reconcile, the different Parties in the Republic, and 
the several Powers, that do, or ought to, compose our 
Alliance, to the necessary measures for carrying on 
the war with vigour, in order to obtain a Peace. 

“If you have any commands here, I shall be proud 
to be honoured with them.” 

In answer to the above letter, Lord Chesterfiéla 
writes to the Duke of Newcastle, February 5th, N.S.: 
“The post from hence is going out just as I receive 
the honour of your Grace’s letter, so that I must be 
short; but I would not delay a moment signifying my 
chearfull obedience to your commands with regard to 
my Irish Department; I am therefore very desirous 
that the Bishop of Kildare whom I know a little and 
by reputation esteem very much, should be translated 
to the Bishopric of Derry, and am very willing that 
the Bishop of Dromore should succeed him at Kildare. 
As for the Bishopric of Dromore and the other prefer- 
ments whatever they are, that may become vacant by 
these translations, I should be desirous to have ’em 
kept open a little while till I am fully inform’d of all 
particulars. As it is not possible for me to write to- 
night to the Dukes of Devonshire and Dorset, from 
both whom I have receiv’d letters, as well as from the 
Bishop of Kildare himself, may I beg of your Grace to 
say to all three (only much better) what if I could have 
writt to ’em myself to-night, I should have said.” 

The Duke of Newcastle, writing to Lord Chester- 
field, February 8th, 1744/5, expresses his satisfaction 





1 Newcastle Papers, 32,704, ff. 24, 34. 
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at finding that ‘“‘the expectations we had that affairs 
in Holland would take a better turn from your weight 
and influence upon the minds of the people there than 
they have of late done will not be disappointed. The 
principle upon which your Lordship has effected this 
alteration seems the only one upon which you could 
have promised yourself success ; viz., the necessity of 
making our utmost efforts this campaign, in order to 
obtain a Peace at the end of it. In this view you 
may depend upon our codperating with you thoroughly 
on this side of the water; and that we will take care 
fully to enable you to answer any expectation you shall 
think proper to give. 

“For this purpose, we had last night, a meeting with 
the Duke of Bedford, Lord Cobham and Lord Gower, 
where everything went very well, and the necessity of 
augmenting forthwith our army in Flanders to 40,000 
men was cordially and unanimously agreed, on condi- 
tion the Dutch will engage to have the same number 
at least, to bring into the field, early this campaign. 

It is hoped and expected that some assurance 
in writing may be given by the Dutch of the number 
of troops to be furnished by them; and of the time 
they will be ready to take the field; or otherwise we 
may be under a difficulty in augmenting so consider- 
ably our contingent. . . . There is only one 
contretemps that comes very unluckily across us. 
Everything was settled here for my Lord Stair to go 
to Flanders, and he would have set out very soon; 
and indeed I was the more desirous of it, not only as 
I was persuaded he was the best tliat could be sent, 
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but that my Lord Cobham was perfectly satisfied with 
it; and that Lord Stair’s going to Flanders would re- 
move the difficulty between the two generals here at 
home. But the promising or giving the supreme com- 
mand to Marshal Konigseg,' will, I am afraid, make it 
impracticable for Lord Stair to go. At least, he seems 
determined not to go upon that foot. . . . Mr. 
Pitt's behaviour requires all the returns that gratitude, 
and a concern for our own situation, and that of the 
Publick, can demand. One can only want to know 
him as well as your Lordship does, to admire him as 
much. We cannot forget the obligation we have to 
your Lordship on his account, as well as your own. 
: I think things here rather mend. Your 
Lordship’s success in Holland will be the surest 
means of bringing about a real alteration. I am not 
surprised that they know at the Hague exactly our 
situation. The ill consequences of which in Holland 
could have been stem’d by nothing but your presence : 
and if the Pensionary thinks upon your Lordship’s 
subject and ours here, as (without vanity) if he thinks 
rightly for his own country he must do, a proper hint 
now and then to Mons" Hop would have a good 
effect. . . . Lord Stair’s nomination is become 
very doubtful. 

“P.S, I should have thank’d your Lordship sooner 
for your letter of the 5th, and your great goodness to 
my friend, the Bishop of Kildare. I have desired Mr. 
Liddell to write to your Lordship by this Post as to 





41 Sic in MS., and in Walpole’s Letters ; but Konigseck, as written by 
Chesterfield, seems to be the correct form. 
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the form of carrying your kind intentions into execu- 
£100 

In a letter to Lord Harrington, February 21st, N.S., 
1745, Lord Chesterfield says: ‘“ I] thought the keeping 
of the Dutch ships an object of consequence enough 
to give in yesterday the inclosed Memorial to the 
States-General, with the report of the Lords of the 
Admiralty translated and annexed. But I am far from 
saying, and it may be from hoping, that it will have 
any effect; for the word Necessity is the answer to 
everything I ask. It is really true that all their Ad- 
miralties together cannot fit out another ship in the 
world; but it is as true too, that this necessity is owing 
to that long ill conduct and those inveterate abuses 
which have near destroyed, and if they go on, as I 
think they are much more likely to do than to be 
reformed, will soon totally ruin this Republic. . . .” 
After saying that the Princess Royal and the Prince 
of Orange had arrived, and expressing his hope that 
the Prince would accept of the commission of General 
of the Foot: “1 do my utmost to prevail with him, 
but I much doubt of my success. I will venture to 
say he is very ill advised if he does not, both for 
his own private and the public interest.” 

“The appointing the Prince of Waldeck to command 
in chief the Dutch forces this year, has disgusted many 
of the old Generals here; but in truth they are such 
as are much better disgusted than employed. This 
choice is approved of by everybody else. They have 





1 Newcastle Papers, 38,804, £3 Io. 
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chosen him here as a spirited mettled officer, fit for 
the action and vigour which they intend and hope for 
this campaign. General Cronstrom said beforehand 
that he would quit, but has since begged to be em- 
ployed; Ginkel talks in the same way, but I dare 
say will act in the same manner. Pretorius I really 
believe will quit this service.” ? 

In a letter to Lord Chesterfield, February 22nd, 
1744/5, the Duke of Newcastle states that the two 
difficulties to be overcome were that the two armies 
on the Lower Rhine should codperate with and mutu- 
ally assist each other; and that his Majesty should 
promise to act in his Electoral capacity, and furnish a 
contingent, eo zomine, towards the support of the com- 
mon cause; that Count Konigseg was to have the 
command and the Duke to have the nominal com- 
mand of the whole, though really only commanding 
the English contingent. 

On February 23rd, N.S., Lord Chesterfield writes 
to Lord Harrington: “The Greffer has just now 
brought me a resolution of the States in answer to my 
Memorial about the ships. 

“The substance isto insist upon having ten of their 
ships back again, to serve for convoys to their fleets of 
merchant-men. I have not agreed to it, but I fear his 
Majesty must, or else he will run the risk of losing them 
all. For they are so set upon this that I think them 
very capable of recalling the whole twenty, if the ten 
are refused them. But I think it should be understood 





1 Letters, iii. p. 151. 
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that in consideration of his Majesty’s consent to part 
with one half, that he may absolutely depend upon the 
continuance of the other half, properly victualled and 
fit for any service he may think proper to employ 
them in. As they want these ships to protect their 
trade against the French, I have taken this occasion 
to ask them what they get by not declaring war 
against France, since France in effect has declared it 
against them ? And what they could lose by declar- 
ing it, if their trade is equally interrupted? But 
arguments have little weight in the present anarchy, 
and without returning any, their answer is they can't, 
because they can't, or they won't because they 
won't,” ? 

As an instance of Lord Chesterfield’s diplomacy, 
he writes on February 26th, N.S., to Lord Harring- 
ton, soliciting promotion for one Mr. Lewis Oury, a 
lieutenant of Invalids in Jersey : “He is brother to 
Madame Van-haren, the wife to the celebrated Mon- 
sieur Van-haren, of Frise, who is a most active, able, 
and well-intentioned member of this Government ; but 
who, being of a very violent temper, is as easily angered 
as pleased. His wife, that is himself (for he married 
her for love and has the surprising good fortune of 
being in love with her still) solicited me strongly to re- 
commend him to his Majesty’s favour for a company of 
Invalidsin Jersey or Guernsey, or any other promotion 
that his Majesty shall think proper. I could not refuse 
recommending this to your Lordship to lay before his 





1 Letters, iii. p. 153.8 
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Majesty; for though the promotion of Mr. Oury may in 
itself be very insignificant, I am sure it will extremely 
oblige Monsieur Van-haren, and the disappointment I 
fear may equally offend him.” ? 

In a letter to Lord Harrington, March 5th, N.S., in 
which he says he finds that Lord Stair was to have 
commanded in Flanders, but that the command given 
to Count Kénigseck has obstructed that affair: “I 
hope I have not been to blame in concurring with the 
States in their offer of that command to Field-Maréchal 
KoGnigseck, which I should not have done so readily, 
had I not known from your Lordship that his Majesty 
had thought of that General in failure of Prince 
Charles, and that his Majesty’s intentions had been 
communicated to him, as appeared by his letter to 
Monsieur Wasner, which your Lordship showed me. 
As to the dispute of command, or other difficulties of 
that nature, I am an utter stranger to them; but I took 
it for granted then, and do still, that Count K6nigseck 
could never be thought of in any other light than as. 
Commander-in-Chief of the whole combined army, and. 
not as Commander only of the few Austrian forces. 
that may make a small part of it; and by a letter I 
have seen from Count Kénigseck to Baron Reischach,,. 
I find he understands it so too himself. From alli 
which, I don’t see what new difficulty can have arisen 
concerning Lord Stair, that was not to be expected 
from the very first nomination of Field-Maréchal 
KGnigseck. If I have done anything wrong in this 





1 Letters, iii. p. 154. 
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affair, I must only beg his Majesty’s pardon, it having 
been merely an error of ignorance; for if in his 
Majesty’s service I could be influenced by any other 
motive, it would have been by my regard and long 
friendship for Lord Stair. I must beg your Lordship 
will manage me in the invidious part which I am so 
unwillingly obliged to take in this affair.” * 

Writing to the Duke of Newcastle, March 5th, N.S., 
Lord Chesterfield says: ‘After having read and 
writt for fourteen hours this day without intermission, I 
have very little time and as little power left to trouble 
your Grace. I have acknowledg’d your letter’ by a 
Postcript to your Brother; but having seen the Pen- 
sionary since, I can’t help telling you by this Post, he 
will do what you mention’d, and will repeat the dose 
occasionally. By your thinking it will be of use, I 
hope things mend. I never meant to exclude Lord 
Harrington from our private correspondence, and | 
mention’d at first the four*to your Brother, meaning 
him and the Chancellor. He might have been ex- 
amin’d about separate letters to him; the others I 
knew would not.” 

On March roth, N.S., Lord Chesterfield, alluding to 
the state of affairs in England, in answer to a letter | 
from the Duke of Newcastle, says: “That I am not 
the King’s [ minister] is pretty well known here already, 
and if you are only his servants and not his ministers, 


1 Letters, ii. p. 155. 
2 Ante, pp. 222-3. 


* Meaning Mr. Pelham, the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Harrington, and 
Lord Hardwicke. 
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I am not the minister of his ministry neither, which 
will soon be known here too. Your Grace says, and 
very truly that the King’s servants must be his min- 
isters exclusive of all others or they cannot remain 
his servants, but give me leave to say that if you do 
not bring that matter to a decision before the Parlia- 
ment rises, you will certainly be neither after it is up. 
Your strength is in Parliament, and you must use 
it while you have it. The unanimity you have pro- 
cured there, far from recommending you in the closet 
is us'd as an argument against you there; and some- 
body is told; sence they can do what they will there, 
make ’ent do what you will, It is therefore surely 
time to show the person who suggests that argument 
that as you can do what you will there, you will do 
what he won't like.” * 

On March oth, N.S., Lord Chesterfield writes to 
the Duke of Newcastle: ‘‘I snatch what little time 
I have, and God knows that is little enough, to 
answer more fully than I could by the last Post, the 
honour of your Grace’s letter of the 8th February, O.S. 
As to the number of men the Dutch will bring into 
the field, I will answer for above forty, I may say five- 
and-forty thousand men; in case it be prudent to do 
so; and that I suppose is all you would desire: I ex- 
plain myself: They destine upwards of sixty thousand 
men for the service of the war in Flanders, out of 
which whatever number is proper, shall take the field. 
If the army is strong enough to advance before, and 


1 Newcastle Papers, 32,804, f. 226. 
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consequently protect the frontier towns, they will leave 
very small garrisons in those towns and have so many 
more men in the field, but if on the contrary we cannot 
advance, and that those towns must defend themselves 
the garrisons must necessarily be greater and conse- 
quently the number of men in the field less. And 
therefore I do not very well see that they can or that 
we should desire ’em specifically to stipulate the num- 
ber of men in the field, which from the reason I have 
mention’d must be eventuall, but I should think it 
would be more proper and practicable for’em to give 
in writing the number of men to be employ’d in the 
actuall service of the war in Flanders. 

“This I can further assure your Grace of that they 
are as much determin’d to act with vigour as you 
could wish ’em to be, and as they are determin’d that 
it shall be their last effort, they are determin’d too 
that it shall be astrong one. . . . Jam verysorry 
my Lord Stair is angry about Count Kénigseck, and 
I know he is particularly angry at me, having been 
told by Lord Carteret that he might thank his friend 
Chesterfield for this disappointment. . . . How- 
ever, I confess I am glad it is to be Count Kénigseck, 
whom I look upon to be without exception the ablest 
. General now in Europe. 

“My head is really quite contonnmen both with the 
quantity and quality of what I have now to go 
through.”? 

In answer to the above, the Duke of Newcastle 


% 
1 Newcastle Papers, 32,804, f. 239. 
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writes on March 5th, 1744/5 :* ‘“‘ Nothing can be more 
comfortable than the account you give of the efforts 
the Dutch intend to make this year, especially in 
Flanders, and without a compliment, I cannot but 
think it is much owing to the right way in which you 
have managed them. I hope we shall do our best 
to second them. Nothing will tend so much towards 
it as the appointment of the Duke to command 
in Flanders, who will, I believe be made Captain 
General of all his Majesty’s forces. I shall long to 
hear how our friends in Holland and Count Kénigseck, 
take it. I will pawn my credit that the Duke shall 
do his part, and you may answer for him to Count 
omaseck, 4... +. As: to. Lord. Stair, whether: he 
will continue in the command here, I know not: he 
often talks of giving it up, but as yet has not done it. 
He was at first, I believe, displeased with you, but 
since seems to have turned his resentment elsewhere.” 

In another letter of March roth, N.S., to the Duke 
of Newcastle, Lord Chesterfield says : “ Count Kénig- 
seck and Prince Waldeck arrived here yesterday, and 
I shall now press this Government to come to some 
precision upon the several points of my instructions, 
but with what success as to many of ’em, I cannot say. 
This only I can and will say; that you must take 
these people as you can get ’em this year, and have 
nothing to do with’em the next. They cannot, they 
will not go on another year. . . . I own every- 





1 In looking at these dates, the difference of the Old and New Style 
must be borne in mind: otherwise, the answer appears to be written 
before the letter which it answers. 
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thing makes me pant for the quiet and comfort of a 
private life, which I think I am in a fair way of being 
soon restored to. This persuasion makes me send you 
sooner than I otherwise should have done a letter in 
form for some Irish Ecclesiastical promotions. I mean 
the Bishop of Chlonfert for the See of Dromore, and 
Dr. Chenevix for that of Chlonfert.1 He has been my 
chaplain these sixteen years, was recommended to me 
by Scarborough, was chaplain to the Princess Royal, 
and is now most strongly recommended to me by her 
for this preferment. The Bishopric is but a poor one, 
and the man is so poor too that I should really be 
unhappy if, by neglecting this opportunity, it should 
afterwards, as probably it may, be out of my power to 
help him.” ? 

Writing upon this subject to Dr. Chenevix on 
March t1ath, N.S, Lord Chesterfield ‘saysi; “de puc 
nothing at top of this letter, not knowing whether 
the familiar appellation of dear doctor would now 
become me; because I hope that, by the time you 
receive this letter, you will be, as it were, my Lord of 
Chlonfert. I have the pleasure of telling you, that I 
have this day recommended you to the King, for the 
Bishopric of that name, now vacant by the translation 
of its last Bishop to the see of Kildare. I hope my 
recommendation will not be refused, though I would 
not swear for it; therefore, do not absolutely depend 
upon your consecration, and stay quietly where you 
are till you hear further from me. I assure you, I ex- 





% 
1 Sic in MS. 2 Newcastle Papers, 32,804, f. 246. 
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pect few greater pleasures in the remainder of my life 
than that I now feelin rewarding your long attach- 
ment to me, and, what I value still more, your own 


merits and virtues. 
1 


“Yours sincerely.” 

In answer to the above application in favour of 
Dr. Chenevix, the Duke of Newcastle, writing on 
March rath, 1744/5, respecting affairs at home, says: 
“Tout va de mal en pis, and so it will continue till 
some resolution is taken. When it will be, or what it 
will be, I cannot possibly determine, but some resolu- 
tion must be taken, and that soon. 

“J laid the affair of the Irish Bishops before the 
King, and supported the recommendation for supply- 
ing the vacancy, not only in the best manner I could, 
but with the authority of the old Lords Lieutenants 
now here. Nothing goes glib, and so that is not yet 
done.” ” 

Another instance of Lord Chesterfield’s diplomacy 
occurs in the following letter to the Duke of New- © 
castle, of March 20th, N.S. : “Mr. Van de Poll’s son 
of Amsterdam goes to England by the next packett 
boat. Hop will present him at Court and to your 
Grace. I beg you will let Chloe stuff him once or 
twice, and let him know that I procur’d him the stuff- 
ing. I wish he could have a word said to him when 
presented ; his father is the ruling man of Amsterdam, 
he had a French tendency, but I have been pulling 
at him ever since I have been here, and with some 





PLEATS, MAD. 157: 2 Newcastle Papers, 32,804, f: 257. 
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success. He is very able and very proud. Pray tell 
the son the great regard I have for his father, and that 
I have assur’d your Grace of his abilitys and his zeal 
for the common cause.” * 

The following letters are important and thoroughly 
characteristic of the writer. In a letter to the Duke 
of Newcastle on March 23rd, N.S., Lord Chesterfield 
says: “ The Duke's affair is as well here as we could 
wish it; there were odd difficultys at first; they are 
not only remov’d, but even he shall have the com- 
mand given him voluntarily, without its having been 
once ask’d. Maréchal KGnigseck took the thing most 
galamment the moment I mention’d it to him; there- 
fore for God’s sake let the Duke be advis’d to act in 
the same manner towards him; and I will venture to 
say that his Highness cannot acquire more glory by 
any one thing this campaign than by implicitly con- 
forming himself to the Maréchal’s instructions. He 
is I think the most amiable man I ever knew, and 
in everything he says or does here, shows a most 
superior understanding. I hope no cabal of English 
officers will suggest to the Duke the least contradiction, 
or if they do, that it will not have any effect.” 

‘““Next week, I hope to have finished the convention 
with the States for the respective proportions of 


1 Newcastle Papers, 32,804, f. 249. As to Chloe, the Duke of New- 
castle’s French cook, see azze, p. 170. 

* The Duke was at that time too young to have more than the nominal 
command. Walpole, writing to Mann, March 4, says: “The Duke, 
you hear, is named generalissimo, with Count Koningseg, Lord Dunmore, 
and Ligonier under him. Poor boy ! He is most Brunswickly happy with 
his drums and trumpets.” 
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troops, artillery, contingent expenses and future sub- 
sidys. And then I shall have done all I can do here. 
I would therefore submitt it in time to your 
Grace’s consideration how much longer you would 
have me stay here, I mean within a month or six 
weeks more or less, in which I would entirely con- 
form to whatever you or your friends may think most 
convenient for yourselves. But in all events it is im- 
possible for me to stay here after the King shall have 
left England ; the reasons are too obvious to be men- 
tioned. Another thing which I think it necessary to 
give your Grace notice of beforehand is: that when 
I do return to England; though I neither expect nor 
desire favour; I will not be mark’d out by indignitys. 
So that if I am treated in a certain way, you must not 
be surpris’'d or displeas’d if I quitt. You shall pre- 
scribe the manner of my doing it, which is the only 
sacrifice I can make you where my honour is so nearly 
concern’d. I do not mean by this, to be us’d better 
than the rest of you, but only that I will not be us’d 
worse. And I assure you at the same time, that 
should I be restor’d to my private life, I shall not be 
less zealous, nor it may be less able, to serve you and 
your friends, for no man living can be with more truth 
and respect than I am, 
“ Your Grace’s, etc. 
“P.S.—I have just now finished the agreement with 
the States, as to the several proportions. After so 
much wrangling and such twopenny cavils on their part, 
that I did not expect to have concluded yet of some 
days, and was a little surpriz’d at their agreement to- 
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day. In one respect I have made a better bargain 
than I expected, for I have brought ’em up to a third 
part of the whole expense of the artillery as well as 
of everything relative to sieges. Whereas I feared 
they would not have exceeded a fourth. As to the 
casuall expenses and contingents of the war, which is 
but a small object when the whole expense of sieges 
is deducted, I have contented myself with one fourth 
which was the utmost I could get, as well as of future 
subsidys. The whole is to be put in the form of a 
resolution of the States . . . which I like better 
than a convention, it being equally decisive and obliga- 
tory. Whereas a convention must have been sent to 
the Provinces, which would have taken a great deal of 
time in itself, not to mention the various alterations 
and silly objections it would have been expos’d to 
from those ingenious knights of the Shires. ‘ 
Though I have made the best bargain I could, I am 
very sensible I have made but a bad one. And to 
obviate as far as I could the ill consequences it might 
otherwise have had hereafter, I have inserted a clause 
in the resolution, that none of the stipulated proportions 
shall ever be urged as precedents after the present war. 
I look upon my business here as finish’d except some 
little details to be adjusted in consequence of these 
general stipulations,” * 

In a letter to the Duke of Newcastle, March 30th, 
N.S., after detailing some affairs of the King of 
Poland and the Queen of Hungary respecting the 





% 
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Imperial power, Lord Chesterfield writes: “ Having 
finish’'d my own business here as far as it can be 
finish’d, I am resolv’d vedus stc stantzbus, to be in- 
volv’d in no other. 

“Your Grace tells me that things go de mal eu pis 
at home, that they must be brought to a decision, but 
that you don’t know when. In the name of God, can 
there bea doubtas tothe when? . . . Your situa- 
tion is as well known out of England as in it, and 
has even worse effects abroad, than at home. Some 
rejoyce at it, some lament it, but to tell you the plain 
truth, most laugh atit. . . . I beg your Grace’s 
pardon, but I cannot help being a little warm upon 
this subject, as it is of the utmost consequence to your- 
selves, to the nation, and to all Europe. Every hour’s 
delay has an ill effect somewhere or other. The game 
is now in your hands, and if you lose it,—your enemys 
well tell you the rest with pleasure. 

“Tam sorry that your Grace and my two Prede- 
cessors here have had so much trouble about my 
Ecclesiastical recommendations; which were it not 
for the sakes of the persons concern’d, I am very in- 
different about ; because the refusal would save mea 
great deal of trouble, and restore me to that kind of 
life which I unwillingly left, and shall most willingly 
return to. If my recommendation to the dirtiest 
Bishopric in Ireland (independently of its name) is 
not to prevail, it can only be because it is mine. An 
indignity by which I am distinguish’d from all my Pre- 





1, For the origin of this expression, a favourite quotation with Lord 
Chesterfield, see ave, p. 114. 
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decessors, and to which I will upon no account submit, 
and I think it but fair to give your Grace and our 
friends notice, that upon this foot I will not be Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, one hour after my arrival in 
London. 

“T hope to hear soon from your Grace or your 
Brother, when you would have me write an office letter 
to Lord Harrington for leave to come home. Since 
my stay here now is as useless to you as it is disagree- 
able to your Grace’s, etc.” ? 

The Duke of Newcastle, in a letter dated 26th 
March, 1745, after acknowledging the previous letter 
from Lord Chesterfield of the 30th, N.S., congratulates 
him upon the success he has had in many material 
parts of his negotiation, and after recapitulating the 
details, says: ‘“‘ As these are in my opinion, greatly if 
not singly owing to your Lordship’s Weight, Prudence, 
and Ability, they are also Demonstrations of the Dis- 
position of the Republic, to act thoroughly and without 
Reserve, in the Support of the common Interest ; and 
great Indications of their Resolution to contribute as 
much towards it, as their present Abilities and ex- 
hausted State will admit. 

“Looking therefore upon the chief object of your 
commission to be over (and I think, considering every- 
thing, very happily and honourably over) my Brother 
and I are of opinion that you cannot too soon write an 
office Letter to my Lord Harrington for leave to come 





1 Newcastle Papers, 32,804, f. 279. Endorsed. “* Hague,” March 22, 
1744/5, R. 23d. 
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home. After dwelling upon the happy turn 
given to the accommodation with Prussia, and other 
Foreign affairs, he says, with respect to Domestic ones: 
“In the first place, as a faithful friend and humble ser- 
vant, I neither am surprised at, nor disapprove the 
Resolution you have taken with regard to yourself ; tho’ 
I hope there will be no occasion to put it in execution. 
You are certainly in the right, as you do not desire to 
be used better than your colleagues, to determine not 
to be used worse. This way of reasoning and this 
Resolution (tho I think they must appear just to 
everybody) are so much my own, and from the same 
cause, that I am far from blaming them in your Lord- 
ship. 

“The Irish Bishoprick will, I think, be got over. It 
stands thus: When I first laid before the King the 
Recommendation of Dr. Chenevix, I could make little 
way, notwithstanding the strong things, that both Lord 
Harrington and I said upon it. I have since renewed 
the application and urged the Regard, always show’d to 
Lords Lieutenants in their first Recommendations, to 
which I was answer’d (but with much less acrimony 
than before) ‘Lord Chesterfield should then recom- 
mend properer persons.’ (For, unfortunately, this 
poor man lies under former prejudices of long stand- 
ing) : To which I answer’d, that the Doctor had a very 
good character; that the prejudice the King had to 
him, was from what his Majesty could not blame him 
for; and upon the whole it ended that there was no 
haste to dispose of the Bishopric: so that I really 
think (tho’ I may be mistaken) that this will be dis- 
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agreeably done before or at your Lordship’s Return to 
England.” 

After giving some details of ministerial prospects 
and changes :— ; 

“To-morrow Mr. Van de Pol, &c., honour Mr. 
Clotiet.1 I have already obey’d your commands in 
doing justice to you and the Father, and shall en- 
deavour, by all the means I can, to entertain and 
please the Son: being desirous everybody, both here 
and abroad should know, that no Recommendations 
can have so much weight as your Lordship’s, with 

“ Your rete: 


Lord Chesterfield, writing to the Duke of New- 
castle, April 13th, N.S., acknowledging the above 
letter of 26th March, O.S., says: “I write to-night 
an ostensible letter to Lord Harrington for leave to 
return, which I believe will readily be granted me, and 
the only favour that would, as indeed it is the only one 
I will ask.” And with reference to the King’s objec- 
tions to Dr. Chenevix : “As to myself, I am very glad 
your Grace approves of a resolution which I can never 
depart from, I mean that of not suffering an indignity. 
And I look upon it as the highest, the most distin- 
guish’d indignity, to have my recommendation to the 
dirtiest Bishopric in Ireland refus'd. Dr. Chenevix 
is without blemish as to his life and character, and if 
his attachment to me is to be, as it must be, the only 
objection to him, that objection doubles the indignity. 
I am therefore determin’d that if Dr. Chenevix is not 


? See a7ze, p. 233. ® 
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Bishop of Chlonfert, I will not be Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. . . . I know the Plan with regard to my- 
self very well; I am to be very ill us’d with one hand, 
and very well offer’d with the other, in order to make 
me accept the latter. But those who know me little 
enough to imagine that that is the way of dealing with 
me, will find themselves mistaken. I will resent the 
indignitys, and I will despise the offers. 

“Thank God, I shall soon be out of the freien 
galley, and probably soon after, out of the Domestic 
one, but if (as I don’t expect) I should continue to 
rowe in the latter, I assure your Grace it shall be only 
with the crew I came into, and the best of the crew I 
came in with. So vogue la galere as it will, I am in or 
out of it.” * 

Writing on the 23rd April, N.S., to the Duke of 
Newcastle, Lord Chesterfield says: ‘His Royal 
Highness is, I know, negotiating a _ reconciliation 
between you and Lord Granville, or intends to do it. 
I say nothing upon that subject, only that your Grace 
certainly remembers that it was Sinon who introduced 
into Troy the Horse (I have forgot whether it was a 
white one or no) that destroy’d it.” ? 

To which the Duke, in his letter of the 16th April, 
O.S., answers: “Whatever schemes Sinon may be 
hatching (of which we have yet heard little or nothing) 
I will answer there will be Laocédéns enough to disap- 
point the effect of them ; who will endeavour to save 
Troy and themselves from being ensnared by the 
Horse. 7 


J iWebondle Pope: 32,804, f. 290. Vong, Athele lib, il. 
R 
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The question of the Bishoprics was still somewhat 
doubtful ; for Lord Chesterfield writes to Dr. Chene- 
vix, April 27th, N.S. :-— 


‘DEAR DOCrOR.——= 


“T told you at first not to reckon too much upon 
the success of my recommendation, and I have still 
more reason to give you the same advice now, for it 
has met with great difficulties, merely as mine, and I 
am far from knowing yet how it will end. Pray, give 
no answer whatsoever to anybody, that either writes 
or speaks to you upon that subject, but leave it to me, 
for I make it my own affair, and you shall have either 
the Bishopric of Chlonfert, or a better thing, or else I 
will not be Lord Lieutenant. I hope to be in Eng- 
land in about a fortnight, when this affair must and 
shall be brought to a decision. Good-night to you ! 


VY Ours, eteu.? 
However, on April 23rd, O.S., the Duke of New- 
castle says: ‘I have the pleasure to acquaint your 


Lordship that this day his Majesty was pleased to 





1 “When the King refused his consent to making me a Bishop, he 
directed Lord Harrington, then Secretary of State, to acquaint Lord 
Chesterfield that he would comply with his application in favour of any 
one, except me. His Lordship’s answer was, that he would not continue 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, except | had the vacant Bishopric. One of 
the reasons given by his Majesty was, because he was told I wrote politi- 
cal pamphlets against the administration, which was absolutely false ; 

and Lord Chesterfield never employed me to negotiate for him 
any political transaction, though Sir Robert thought so, because I used to 
go to him every morning by eight o’clock and stay till he was dressed.” 
—Note by Bishop Chenevix. & 
UT Lerrerss dita et 57 
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consent to the Irish Bishoprics ; and I shall carry Dr. 
Chenevix’s warrant to-morrow with the others accord- 
ing to your Lordship’s recommendation ” ; and again, 
on April 26th, the Duke writes: “I had this day the 
honour to get all the Irish warrants for Bishoprics 
signed. There is one necessary alteration, which Mr. 
Liddell has desired should be made, by the translation 
of the Bishop of Killaloe to Dromore, and Dr. Chene- 
vix’s appointment to Killaloe; the Bishop of Chlonfert 
having absolutely refused to go to Dromore.” ? 

In accordance with the above letters, Lord Chester- 
field writes, May rath, N.S., to Bishop Chenevix :— 


“ My coop Lorp,— 
“ Now you are what I had positively declared you 
should be—a Bishop ; but it is Bishop of Killaloe, not 
Chlonfert, the latter refusing the translation. Killaloe, 
I am assured, is better. I heartily wish you joy, and 
could not refuse myself that pleasure, though I am in 
the greatest hurry imaginable, being upon my journey 

to Helvoet-Sluys for England. Adieu ! 
“ Yours, etc. 


” 9 


The check given by the French to the allied forces, 
under the command of the Duke and Count KGnig- 
seck, before Tournay, at the end of April,* had caused 
such general consternation, that at the entreaty of the 
Pensionary not to leave him, Lord Chesterfield ex- 
pressed his intention of remaining at the Hague until 





' Newcastle Papers, 32,804, ff. 309, 326. 
2 Letters, iii. p. 158. 
% Smollett, iii. p. 149. 
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the arrival of Lord Harrington, but “not one Post 
after the. King’s arrival at Hanover.”’ He did not, 
however, await the arrival of Lord Harrington, for on 
the 18th May, N.S., he writes to the Duke of New- 
castle : “If this letter gets to you before I do, it is to 
acquaint you that I set out the day after to-morrow for 
England, where, by your account, I shall find Lord 
Harrington. Icould not leave this place sooner, and 
I fear some inconveniencys may attend my leaving it 
now; but, so far I think I have settl’d things here, 
that instead of showing their reall dejection upon our 
late misfortune, they will act courage, and send more 
troops from hence to the army.” 

Lord Chesterfield accordingly returned home at the 
end of May, with the satisfaction of having entirely 
succeeded in the object of his embassy. 


The name of Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of Orford, 
has so often occurred in these pages, that it would not 
be proper merely to state that, after a long and painful 
illness, he died in March this year,? without also giving 
the character of him by Lord Chesterfield :— 

“TI much question, whether an impartial character 
of Sir Robert Walpole will or can be transmitted to 
posterity ; for he governed this kingdom so long, that 
the various passions of mankind mingled, and in a 
manner incorporated themselves, with everything that 
was said or written concerning him. Never was man 





* Letter to the Duke of Newcastle, 14 May, N.S. The King went 
to Holland, and landed at Helvoet-Sluys on May 14/25, 1745. 
* See Walpole’s letters to Mann, Feb. 28 and March 29, 1745. 
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more flattered, nor more abused ; and his long power 
was probably the chief cause of both. I was much 
acquainted with him both in his public and his private 
life. I mean to do impartial justice to his character ; 
and therefore my picture of him will, perhaps, be more 
like him, than it will be like any of the other pictures 
drawn of him. 

“In private life he was good-natured, cheerful, 
social ; inelegant in his manners, loose in his morals. 
He had a coarse, strong wit, which he was too free of 
for a man in his station, as it is always inconsistent 
with dignity. He was very able as a Minister, but 
without a certain elevation of mind necessary for 
great good, or great mischief. Profuse and appetent, 
his ambition was subservient to his desire of making 
a great fortune.’ He had more of the Mazarin than 
of the Richelieu. He would do mean things for 
profit, and never thought of doing great ones for 
glory. 

“He was both the best Parliament-man, and the 
eblest manager of Parliament, that I believe ever 
lived. An artful rather than an eloquent speaker ; he 
saw, as by intuition, the disposition of the House, and 
pressed or receded accordingly. So clear in stating 





1 “ His enemies pay him the compliment of saying, ‘They do believe 
now that he did not plunder the public, as he was accused (as ¢hey accused 
him) of doing, he having died in such circumstances, . . . It is 
certain he is dead very poor: his debts, with his legacies, which are 
trifling, amount to fifty thousand pounds. . . . If he had lived, his 
unbounded generosity and contempt of money would have run him into 
vast difficulties.”—Walpole to Mann, April 15, 1745. 


‘a 
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the most intricate matters, especially in the finances, 
that, whilst he was speaking, the most ignorant 
thought that they understood what they really did 
not. Money, not prerogative, was the chief engine of 
his administration ; and he employed it with a success 
which in a manner disgraced humanity. He was not, 
it is true, the inventor of that shameful method of 
governing which had been gaining ground insensibly 
ever since Charles IJ., but with uncommon skill and 
unbounded profusion he brought it to that perfection, 
which at this time dishonours and distresses this 
country, and which (if not checked, and God knows 
how it can be now checked) must ruin it. 

“Besides this powerful engine of government, he had 
a most extraordinary talent of persuading and working 
men up to his purpose. A hearty kind of frankness, 
which sometimes seemed impudence, made people 
think that he let them into his secrets, whilst the im- 
politeness of his manners seemed to attest his sincerity. 
When he found anybody proof against pecuniary 
temptations, which, alas! was but seldom, he had 
recourse to a still worse art; for he laughed at and 
ridiculed all notions of public virtue, and the love of 
one’s country, calling them ‘the chimerical school-boy 
flights of classical learning’; declaring himself at the 
same time, ‘no saint, no Spartan, no reformer. He 
would frequently ask young fellows, at their first 
appearance in the world, while their honest hearts 
were yet untainted, ‘Well, are you to be an old 
Roman? a patriot? You will soon come off of that, 
and grow wiser.’ And thus he was’ more dangerous 
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to the morals than to the liberties of his country, to 
which I am persuaded he meant no ill in his heart. 

‘“ He was the easy and profuse dupe of women, and 
in some instances indecently so. He was excessively 
open to flattery, even of the grossest kind, and from 
the coarsest bunglers of that vile profession; which 
engaged him to pass most of his leisure and jovial 
hours with people whose blasted characters reflected 
upon his own. He was loved by many, but respected 
by none; his familiar and illiberal mirth and raillery 
leaving him no dignity. He was not vindictive, but 
on the contrary very placable to those who had injured 
him the most. His good-humour, good-nature, and 
beneficence, in the several relations of father, husband, 
master, and friend, gained him the warmest affections 
of all within that circle. 

“ His name will not be recorded in history among 
the ‘best men, or the ‘best Ministers’; but much 
less ought it to be ranked amongst the worst.” 

In the short interval between Lord Chesterfield’s 
return home and his departure to take up his Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, his only letters are two 
addressed to the Marquise de Monconseil,’ which 





1 ** Madame de Monconseil, whose rank, birth, and virtues were far 
from extraordinary. Of her family I received this account from Paris, 
from one who knew her well: ‘ Monsieur de Cursay, pere de Madame 
de Monconseil étoit gentilhomme, frére de Madame de Pleneuf, laquelle 
étoit mére de Madame de Prie (mistress of the Duke of Bourbon). Je ne 
me souviens pas aujourd’hui quel étoit le nom de Madame de Cursay : 
elle étoit certainement peu dechose. Elle avoit de la beauté, beaucoup 
dimpudence et dintrigue. Elle avoit étoit (sc) entretenue par un nommé 
Auguerre, qu’elle ruina, qui se retira a S. Germain, et devint amoureux 
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relate chiefly to his son’s intended visit to Paris, in 
the event of a peace, and asking her assistance in pro- 
curing a suitable companion, who could take his son 
into good society, and to places of amusement. 

In his first letter, dated 24th June, 1745, he 
says :— 

“Je vous aurois écrit il y a longtems, si un nombre 





de la Demare comédienne, mére de Madame de Segur (by the Regent 
Duke of Orleans) qui le fit subsister et qu’il €pousa. Je pretendois qu’on 
avoit dans sa cuillere le portrait de Madame de Cursay et de Madame de 
Monconseil ; de la premi¢re en se regardant dans la large, et de l’autre 
en la prenant de l’autre sens.’ 

“Wadame de Monconseil married an officer, and was a most intriguing 
and interested woman, and dipped in all kinds of cabals. Besides Lord 
Chesterfield, she was much connected with Lord Clinton and General 
Churchill, and by the latter entered into a correspondence with Sir 
Robert Walpole, with whose character she pretended to be in love. I 
was introduced to her in 1739, when her mother kept a gaming house. 
Madame de Monconseil was tall, had a very fine skin and eyes, but too 
long a face. She was much connected with the Prince of Conti, and the 
Marquis de Maillebois ; and when I knew her again in 1766 she was a 
personal enemy of the Duc de Choiseul, and her house was the rendez- 
vous of all his enemies. I have supped there with Marshal Richelieu 
and Madame la Marechale de Mirepoix, who for a great number of years 
had never spoken to one another but at the King’s parties, since the 
Marshal had killed her first husband, the Prince de Lixin. Madame de 
Mirepoix drew on herself the anger of the Duc de Choiseul by marrying 
her nephew, the Prince D’Henin, to Madame de Monconseil’s second 
daughter ; and that match was the source of the Duke’s fall, for Marshal 
Richelieu procuring the intrigue between the King and Madame du 
Barry, Madame de Mirepoix, with whom the Duc de Choiseul had 
broken, attached herself to the new mistress; and the Princess de 
Beauvau, wife of Madame de Mirepoix’s brother, between which two 
ladies there was irreconcileable jealousy for the government of the Prince 
de Beauvau, pushed the Duchess de Grammont, the minister’s favourite 
sister, into all manner of violence against Madame du Barry and Madame _ 
de Mirepoix ; and the Duke was so weak as to let these two women lead 
him into equal indiscretion, which ended in the disgrace of the Duke, and 
fell heavily on the Prince de Beauvau +00 »—Walbole’s MS. note. 
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infiniti de différentes affaires m’edt laissé quelques 
momens a mon choix ; mais ma part a la régence d’ici, 
et les affaires d'Irlande, ot je vais en six semaines, 
accablent un paresseux comme moi, qui souhaiterois 
de passer ma vie dans une tranquillité parfaite, et sans 
autres soins que ceux de la société et de l’amitié. 

“Me seroit-il permis, Madame, d’abuser de votre 
amitié, et de vous consulter, de vous employer, et de 
vous ennuyer, sur une affaire qui m’intéresse trés sen- 
siblement? Il mesemble que vous me répondez qu’oui ; 
je vais donc au fait; le voici. J’ai un garcon, qui a 
cette heure a treize ans; je vous avouerai naturelle- 
ment qu'il n’est pas légitime, mais sa mere est une 
personne bien née, et qui a eu des bontés pour moi 
que je ne méritois pas. Pour le garcon, peut-étre est- 
ce prévention, mais je le trouve aimable; cest une 
jolie figure, il a beaucoup de vivacité, et je crois de 
esprit pour son age.” 

After describing the boy’s attainments in the classics 
and in French, and stating his intention of sending him 
to Paris at the age of fourteen, he says: “ J’enverrai 
avec lui un Anglois' d’une érudition consommeée, qui 
continuera et augmentera son Latin et son Grec, et 
qui lui enseignera en méme tems sa logique, sa rhéto- 
rique, et un peu de philosophie. Ce savant en sera le 
maitre absolu, dans la maison, et toutes les matinées ; 
mais comme il ne sera guéres propre a lui donner des 
maniéres, ou si vous le voulez le ton de la bonne com- 
pagnie, chose pourtant tres nécessaire, et peut-étre 





1 The Rev. Walter Harte, M.A. of Oxford, travelling tutor to Lord 
Chesterfield’s son, frequently mentioned in his correspondence. 
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aussi utile que tout le Grec et le Latin de Monsieur 
Vadius,' ne pourrois-je pas trouver 4 Paris quelque 
homme, ou quelque Abbé, qui (moyennant de l’argent 
que je lui donnerois volontiers) se chargeroit du soin 
du garcon depuis quatre heures l’aprés-midi; qui le 
meneroit aux comédies, aux opéras, et méme chez vous, 
si vous vouliez bien lui en accorder la permission ? 
Comme j'aime infiniment cet enfant, et que je me pique 
d’en faire quelque chose de bon, puisque je crois que 
l’étoffe y est, mon idée est de réunir en sa personne ce 
que jusqu’ici je n’ai jamais trouvé en la méme per- 
sonne; je veux dire, ce quil y a de meilleur des deux 
nations. C'est pourquoi je lui destine son pédant 
Anglois, qui est d’ailleurs homme d’esprit, pour l’eru- 
dition solide que je lui voudrois, et son précepteur 
Francois des apres-diners, pour lui donner, avec le 
secours des compagnies ot il pourra le mener, cette 
tournure aisée, ces manicres, ces agrémens, que stire- 
ment on ne trouve qu’en France.” ? 

In his next letter, dated a month later, 26th ie 
1745, he returns to the same subject : “ Je vous avoue 
que mon affection, ou si vous le voulez, ma foiblesse 
pour ce garcon, fait que tout ce qui lui arrive mest 
infiniment plus sensible que tout ce qui me pourroit 
arriver 4 moi-méme, et me fera toujours envisager 
vos moindres bontés pour lui, comme les marques les 


1 A character in Les Femmes Scavantes of Moliere. 

+ Letters, lil. p. 161. “TI have often said, and do think, that a French- 
man, who, with a fund of virtue, learning, and good sense, has the 
manners and good-breeding of his country, is ee perfection of human 
nature.” To his son, March 6, 1747. 
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plus solides et le plus flatteuses de votre amitié pour 
moi.” And upon the subject of the French precep- 
tor: “Je ne m/obstine nullement ni a un Abbé, nia 
un savant; je demande seulement un homme d’esprit, 
soit laique, soit ecclésiastique, qui efit du monde, et 
qui étant présentable lui-méme, pourroit présenter le 
garcon dans les bonnes compagnies, et lui donner le 
ton des honnétes gens. Je serois bien aise aussi qu'il 
voulfit lire avec lui l’histoire moderne, et les ouvrages 
d’esprit, pour en méme tems l’instruire des faits, et lui 
former le gofit. Son Anglois, qui sera avec lui, est un 
magazin d’érudition Grecque et Latine, et de ce cété 
la ne déplaira pas a l’Abbé Sallier ; mais il ne pourra 
jamais l’introduire, ni méme l’accompagner chez les 
gens du monde. A son age il est impossible qu'il y 
aille seul, surtout aux opéras et aux comédies, ot: néan- 
moins il est bon quil aille quelquefois. Si un tel 
homme est a avoir, vous en jugerez mieux que per- 
sonne, et je m’en rapporte en toute streté a votre 
choix. : 

“Je pars pour I'Irlande en trois semaines, mais 
adressez moi les lettres dont vous voudrez bien 
mhonorer, a Londres, comme 4a Ilordinaire: elles me 
font trop de plaisir pour que je ne prenne pas toutes les 
précautions possibles pour n’en pas perdre une. Adieu, 
Madame ; je vous accable.” ' 

I have given the above extracts, as they express the 
views and intentions of Lord Chesterfield in the educa- 
tion of his son, which he consistently carried out, but 
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which, partly from the cause indicated in the above 
first letter, were destined to be but imperfectly fulfilled. 


We now arrive at what was certainly the most 
brilliant and useful part of Lord Chesterfield’s public 
career—his Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, the govern- 
ment of which he entered upon, and continued with 
the resolution of doing all the business himself, of 
leaving nothing undone, nor for others to do. He 
therefore appointed as his secretary Mr. Liddell,’ telling 
him: “Sir, you will receive the emoluments of your 
place; but I will do the business myself, being deter- 
mined to ,have no first minister.” And, on being 


1 For he certainly did not act upon the humorous reason for accept- 
ing the post, which he gave to Lord Marchmont: ‘Lord Chesterfield 
said, As to himself he had chosen Ireland for a reason I would laugh 
at, which the Duke of Shrewsbury gave him ; that it was a place wherein 
a man had business enough to hinder him from falling asleep, and not so 
much as to keep him awake; that besides he wanted to have it in his 
power to do for little people who were attached to him, and had suffered 
for him; . . . and that he would not be a loser by his place, if he 
was to come out of it after March next come twelvemonth, nor even 
then above £2,000 loser.”—-Lord Marchmont’s Diary, Nov. 24, 1744. 

2 Member of Parliament for Bossiney, in Cornwall, respecting whose 
appointment, Lord Chesterfield wrote, in a letter to his son, 26 February,. 
1754: “It was the Duke of Dorset’s not doing the business himself, but 
giving it up to favourites, that has occasioned all this confusion in 
Ireland ; and it was my doing the whole myself, without either Favourite, 
Minister, or Mistress, that made my administration so smooth and quiet. 
I remember, when I named the late Mr. Liddell for my Secretary, every- 
body was much surprised at it; and some of my friends represented to 
me, that he was no man of business, but only a very genteel, pretty young 
fellow ; I assured them, and with truth, that that was the very reason 
why I chose him; for that I was resolved to do all the business myself, 
and without even the suspicion of having a Minister; which the Lord 
Lieutenant’s Secretary, if he is a man of business, is always supposed, 
and commonly with reason, to be.” Mr. Liddell died in 1746. 
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asked on one occasion how he could go through so 
much business, he answered: “ Because I never put 
off to to-morrow what I can do to-day.”? And, with 
the wise impartiality which distinguished his rule, he 
went “determined to proscribe no set of persons what- 
ever ; and determined to be governed by none. Had 
the Papists made any attempt to put themselves above 
the law, I should have taken good care to have quelled 
them again. It was said that my lenity to the Papists 
had wrought no alteration, either in their religious or 
their political sentiments. I did not expect that it 
would; but surely that was no reason for cruelty 
towards them.” ? 

On more than one occasion Lord Chesterfield re- 
proved intolerant zeal with a good-humoured jest : 
“A zealous protestant, thinking to pay his court to 
the Lord Lieutenant, came to inform him that one of 
his coachmen was a Roman Catholic, and privately 
went to mass. ‘Does he indeed? Well, I will take 
care he shall never carry me there.’ ” 

‘The vice-treasurer, Mr. Gardner, a man of good 
character and a considerable fortune, waited upon him 
one morning, and ina great fright told him, that he was 
assured, upon good authority, that the people in the 
province of Connaught were actually rising. Upon 
which Lord Chesterfield took out his watch, and with 
great composure answered him, It is nine o’clock, and 
certainly time for them to rise; I therefore believe 
your news to be true.” ° 


_| Maty, pp. 151, 319. 2 Letter cited in Lord Mahon’s Preface, p. x. 
3 Maty, p. 320. Upon which, Horace Walpole says: “I had always 
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He treated the adherents to the exiled royal family 
with equal lenity and prudence, with equal moderation 
and firmness. One of them, a Roman Catholic, who 
was looked upon as an agent to the Pretender, was 
privately sent for to the castle. °“Sir,) said) Lord 
Chesterfield, “1 do not wish to inquire whether you 
have any particular employment in this kingdom, but 
I know that you have a great interest amongst those of 
your persuasion. I have sent for you to exhort them 
to be peaceable and quiet. If they behave like faithful 
subjects, they shall be treated as such ; but if they act 
in a different manner, I shall be worse to them than 
Cromwell.” * 

And upon the occasion of some trifling dispute 
raised by the Master of the Rolls, Lord Chesterfield 
sent for him, and after hearing what he had to say in 
vindication of his conduct: ‘“ Master,” said the Lord 
Lieutenant, ‘“‘ you must do the King’s business, or be 
turned out of your employment ; and if you are, I shall 
not do with you as they do in England, for you shall 
never come in again as long as I have any power.” 
Nor was any ruler ever more easy of access, more 
ready to redress a grievance, or assist the weak against 
the strong, of which disposition Maty gives the follow- 
ing instance: “A very considerable gentleman of 





heard that it was to a Bishop that Lord Chesterfield made this reply, and 
I asked Lord George Sackville Germain, who assured me it was, and that 
the person was Howth, Archbishop of Tuam, who was so offended at the 
indecent levity of the Lord Lieutenant, that he never visited him more. 
There was wit in the reply, no doubt, if Lord Chesterfield had only said 
that he had made it ; but it was very unbecoming a chief magistrate at 
such a crisis to a respectable prelate.”—-MS. notegon Maty. 
1 Maty, p. 156. 2" Maty, p: 165. 
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the county of Kerry, and member of parliament, was 
indebted to a neighbouring tradesman, who had 
frequently applied to him for the payment of his 
just demand. The tradesman going one day to the 
gentleman’s house to renew his application, the latter 
ordered his servants to tie him to the pump and horse- 
whip him. These orders were obeyed with the utmost 
severity. The poor man came up to Dublin with his 
complaints to the lord lieutenant, who immediately 
‘directed a special commission of oyer and terminer to 
repair to that county and try the cause; the conse- 
quence of which was, that the gentleman was fined in 
a very heavy penalty.” ? 

I have been enabled also to gather some interesting 
particulars of his social doings from the time of his 
arrival till his departure, from Faulkner’s Dudlin 
Journal of that period, in which, after announcing the 
arrival of the Lord Lieutenant and Lady Chesterfield ; 
the speeches and loyal addresses made to him by the 
Recorder, the Lord Mayor, and others; and of his 
reviewing the Militia Regiments of horse and foot ;” 
the following account is given of an entertainment at 
the Castle on the 30th October, the King’s birthday :— 

“ The supper room was beautifully decorated, having 
a temple of Minerva, in the Pediment of which was 
a Basso Relievo of his Majesty, to which the motto 
was, parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 

“Within the Temple . . . were several beauti- 


1 Maty, p. 322. 
2 Dublin Journal, August 28, 31, to September 3 ; September 14 to 
17; October 5 to 5. 
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ful statues which poured out a perpetual flow of the 
choicest wines of all sorts into rich basons, from whence 
the liquor was conveyed by private pipes into the lower 
Castle-yard, where it played off in several fountains 
of wine during the whole entertainment, to give the 
Populace an opportunity to drink his Majesty’s health, 
which they heartily did,” ete. 

It is also stated that Lady Chesterfield, to set an 
example to the ladies of this kingdom, wore an head- 
dress of Irish needlework, and that she had not one 
thread of any manufacture on her but the produce 
of Ireland." Lady Chesterfield’s patronage of Irish 
cambrics, poplins, etc., is mentioned on some other 
occasions of entertainments given at the Castle. 

Garrick was at this time fulfilling an engagement at 
the Theatre Royal in Smock Alley, under the manage- 
ment of Thomas Sheridan, and special performances 
were frequently commanded by Lord and Lady Ches- 
terfield.? 

Notwithstanding Lord Chesterfield’s love of high 
play, he not only prohibited gaming of any kind at the 
Castle, but he also abolished the perquisites of the 
groom-porter ; and in their place, procured a pension 
for the daughter of the half-pay officer who held the 
post, and a commission in the army for his son; and 
“continued the salary to the master and deputy during 
their lives.” * 





' Dublin Journal, October 29 to November 2. Some allowance must 
be made for Hibernian enthusiasm in this description of the flow of wine. 

* Dublin Journal, passim, 1745-6 ; and see Davies’ Life of Garrick, 
chapter ix, 

3 Maty, p. 162; Dublin Journal, February 15 to 18, 1745. 
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Lord Chesterfield also caused a fine Corinthian 
pillar to be erected, with a phoenix on the top of it, 
in the centre of the ring in the Phoenix Deer Park, 
near Dublin.’ 

And, shortly before his departure, he laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the new church in the Barracks, for the 
use of the officers and soldiers ; and “left a handsome 
sum of money for the workmen to encourage them to 
carry on this undertaking.” ? 

Having given the above outline of Lord Chester- 
field’s administration, I proceed with extracts from his 
correspondence with his Government at home, now 
for the first time made public, which will show with 
how great resolution and prudence he took measures 
to frustrate any attempts to sow dissension in Ireland, 
and his opinions of the means which ought to be 
adopted for suppressing the Rebellion in Scotland. 
For, though, as Lord Lieutenant, he showed no fear 
of the rebels himself, he had good reason to fear the 
effects of their success in Scotland upon the adherents 
of the Pretender’s cause in Ireland. 

Lord Chesterfield departed for his government at 
the end of August, and his first letter from Dublin is 
to Mr. Stone,’ on the 31st of that month: “I arriv’d 
here this day at noon, after the best sea passage pos- 
sible, and am now endeavouring to acknowledge the 
favour of your letter of the 25th, which I receiv’d at 


1 Dublin Journal, April 1 to 5, 1746. 

2 Dublin Journal, April 12 to 15, 1746. 

3 Under Secretary of State, highly esteemed and confided in by Mr. 
Pelham and the Duke of Newcastle. 


S 
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Holyhead the moment before I embark’d ; but whether 
(stunn’d as J am with the noise of cannon, Drums and 
Trumpets) I am able to write common sense, you 
will bethe best judge. . . . As it is reported here 
that two or three thousand people have declar’d them- 
selves and appear'd in favour of the young Pretender 
in Scotland, and as it may be necessary to have more 
frequent and speedy accounts from thence here than 
we can have by way of England; I shall next Monday 
send a person well recommended to me into that part 
of Scotland who (unknown himself there) will by means 
we have concerted, send me authentic accounts of 
whatever passes there.” * 

His next letter is to the Duke of Newcastle, Sep- 
tember 2nd, desiring a warrant for the Post Master to 
open letters when it may be thought necessary : “ By 
letters from Scotland here, the young Pretender’s affair 
seems every day to grow more serious ; but as I can’t 
very well depend upon those accounts, I have sent a 
trusty smuggler to the north of Scotland for more 
authentick informations. He is gone to the Mac- 
donalds, with whom he has had frequent dealings, and 
I am assur'd that I may depend upon his accounts. 
The little time I have been here has been employ’d in 
ceremony and noise, and I am sure J have my Drums 
and Trumpets with a vengeance; But by what little 
inquirys I have yet been able to make, this country 
appears to be in a most deffenceless condition. The 
Forts extremely out of repair, the militia in the several 


' Newcastle Papers, 32,705, f. Yoo. 
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countys absolutely neglected, and the regular troops, 
- as you very well know, very few.” ? 

Writing again on the 9th September, proposing to 
recruit the army in case of emergency: “I have 
reason to be convinced that with common care, great 
numbers of very good men, undoubted Protestants, 
may in a very little while be got in the Northern parts 
of Ireland. 

“T hope the fate which the young Pretender will 
soon meet with in Scotland will discourage any at- 
tempts to disturb or invade this country ; for indeed 
it is in a wretched state of deffence; the regular 
troops are but few, the forts and barracks have been 
so long neglected that they are extremely out of 
repair, and taking the Papists throughout the king- 
dom, they are at least four to one Protestant.” ” 

In a letter of the 12th September, after writing at 
some length upon foreign and English politics: “I 
own I pity you all, but pray pity me a little too, who 
am as much plagued with little business, as you can 
be with great. For though here are no partys of 
Whiggs and Torys, no form’d opposition; yet every 
connexion, nay almost every family expects to govern, 
or means to distress if they can’t govern, the Lord 
Lieutenant. Anything proposed by one, is for that 
very reason, opposed by twenty. The Chancellor is a 
most sensible good sort of man, honest and able; but, 
if I were to show the preference I justly give him, 
it would be the worse for us both. Add to all these 


1 Newcastle Papers, 32,705. * Newcastle Papers, 32,705. 
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agreeable circumstances, that I shall be above five 
thousand pounds out of pocket by this campaign, not 
from any ridiculous profusion, but from the excessive 
price of everything here, which is much higher now 
than in London. But this last consideration never 
had yet, nor has not now any great weight with me. 
If I am but able to carry on the business without 
disgrace, I shall be very well satisfied.” 


In a long letter of the 14th September, entirely 
relating to the raising foot soldiers in the North of 
Ireland from the Protestants there : ‘I must do all the 
Protestants of this country the justice to say that their 
zeal and spirit for the support of his Majesty and his 
Government are as great and universal as possible, and 
that they will decline neither danger nor expense in 
defence of the present Establishment. On my part 
nothing but abilitys shall be wanting.” 

Upon the news of the battle at Prestonpans, near 
Edinburgh, on the 21st September, when the Pre- 
tender completely defeated Sir John Cope,’ Lord 
Chesterfield, forgetting, perhaps in the excitement of 
the time, his own moderation in the conduct of affairs 
in Ireland, addressed the following vehement letter to 
the Duke of Newcastle, on the 29th September : ?— 


' See Walpole to Mann, Sept. 27, 1745 ; Smollett, iii. p. 162. - 

2 It seems justified, however, by the following letter from the Duke of 
Newcastle to the Duke of Cumberland, Sept. 25. “ Your Royal High- 
ness will hear the melancholy account of the entire defeat of the King’s 
army under Sir J. Cope. Dragoons and Foot did as ill as possible, and 
now there is no army between Scotland and London. The Pretender 
having entirely got possession of the whole Kingdom of Scotland, except 
the Castle of Edinburgh (where is all the wealth‘of the country, 10,000 
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“In the present unexpected and astounding state 
of affairs in England, when it has for the first time 
happened that four thousand rabble have beaten three 
thousand regular troops, it is great satisfaction to me 
to find by your Grace’s private letter that so consider- 
able a number of our troops in Flanders are order’d 
to be held ready for embarcation. And I cannot help 
adding that I wish the Duke were to come over with 
“em, and have the command of the whole army, for 
which command, without the least flattery, I think his 
Royal Highness is the fittest person. I ask pardon 
for hazarding my opinion upon this subject, but as this 
is a time when all people will be giving their opinions, 
and when it is in some degree many people’s duty to 


arms, etc.), which it is thought cannot hold out long ; and Sir J. Cope 
being most thoroughly defeated by an army of 6,000, determined and 
well-disciplined Rebels, with the Pretender’s son at their head, which, 
I hope, justify the early fears and humble application of your R. H’s. 
faithful servants here, for a considerable reinforcement from your army. 
For had not that reinforcement providentially arrived, the day before the 
news came of Sir J. Cope’s defeat, the confusion in the city of London 
would not have been to be described ; and the King’s crown (I will 
venture to say) in the utmost danger. Marshal Wade will now by the 
assistance of your R. H’s. army march immediately to meet the Rebels, 
with near 10,000 men ; two Regiments, of 1,000 men each, being sent for 
from Ireland, to join him. But, if the Rebels should increase (as may 
very well happen), or, should France, who has set this young gentleman 
to work, support him, now he has conquer’d one Kingdom we have no 
way to save this country, and the King’s crown, but by further reinforce- 
ments from your R. H’s. army. . . . As you are so good as to interest 
yourself in what concerns your faithful servants here, I can only assure 
your R. H. that we, to the utmost of our Power, do our duty to our King 
and our Country ; have endeavour’d to prevent the misfortunes that 
have happen’d, and do endeavour to extricate his Majesty out of them, 
as*well as we can; and yet we are far from having the satisfaction of 
being approved, or supported.”—/Vewcastle Papers, 32,705, f. 213. 
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do so, permitt me to throw mine into the number ; it 
may be erroneous, but I am sure it is well meant. 
After the unfortunate defeat of his Majesty’s army, 
which I will venture to say could only have happen’d 
from ill conduct or cowardice somewhere or other ; 
some particular acts of vigour and severity are abso- 
lutely necessary, and it is not a time for favour or 
lenity. The Rebels and their friends are doubtless in 
Spirits upon this occasion, which spirits ought as soon 
as possible to be taken down, by some act of vigour ; 
and experience has constantly shown us, that wher- 
ever they are vigorously, they are successfully attack’d. 
On our part if any of our officers did not do 
hele duty, I hope they are by this time broke, be they 
who they will; and I hope too that the Regiment of 
Dragoons that did not stand one fire, is at least deci- 
mated. For if the severest examples are not made 
upon such an occasion as this, cowardice or treachery 
will promise themselves impunity upon every other. 
“As Scotland has hitherto been constantly the 
nursery of Rebellion, I hope it will now be made the 
grave of it. Favour and lenity to that country have 
I am sure run their length, and your Grace sees with 
what effect. The collusion is too gross between the 
avow'd enemys, and many of the pretended friends to 
His Majesty’s government, and if regard for the latter, 
is to produce management for the former, the seeds of 
Rebellion will ever remain in that Country, and ger- 
minate upon every seemingly favourable opportunity. 
I make no difficulty therefore of declaring my opinion 
that the Commander in chief should be order’d to give 
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no quarter, but to pursue and destroy the Rebels 
wherever he finds ’em, without regard to the incon- 
veniencys that may result for the time, to others, who 
may call themselves loyal. And I am fully convinced 
that, if the Castle of Edinburgh had batter'd the 
Town about the ears of the Rebels while they were 
there, not five of the King’s reall friends would have 
suffer’d by it. Having thus ventur’d to tell your 
Grace what I wish may be done in Scotland, give me 
leave to acquaint you with what I have done here. 
Upon the first news of the accident in Scotland, 
people here were extremely alarm’d, and I found it 
absolutely necessary to take some steps immediately, 
as well in regard to their fears, as to their security ; 
and as I was aware that the two Regiments would be 
sent for from hence to England; I took upon myself 
to order the immediate recruiting of the four other 
Regiments of foot, up to their full establishment of 
100 men a company, in the North of Ireland; and 
the officers of the said Regiments are accordingly 
gone there. I confess I had not the proper orders 
from his Majesty so to do; but as I thought there 
was no time to be lost, and as your Grace’s former 
letter intimated that his Majesty thought that good 
men might be had in the North of Ireland; I ventur’d 
to give the orders without waiting for the proper 
authorization ; which circumstances will I hope obtain 
me his Majesty’s forgiveness. If I have err’d it was 
from zeal for his service. I have at the same time 
given the strictest orders, that no person shall be 
irilisted, without a certificate from the Parson of the 
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Parish, or from the dissenting teacher of his being a 
Protestant ; and I have declar’d that I will break any 
officers that disobey these orders; and I will certainly 
do it. But I am under no apprehension of that kind, 
for there are but few papists in those parts, and I have 
engaged the most considerable people there, to help 
the officers to sure men. The next thing I did, was 
in a consultation with the General officers to order a 
cantonment of the few forces we have here, to be 
made in such a manner, as that they may in eight and 
forty hours be got together, and form one corps, 
equally a portée of Galway or Cork, the two parts of 
this country where the Papists are the strongest, and 
where, whenever there is an invasion, that invasion 
will certainly be made. I have left the North of 
Ireland to take care of itself, which it is both able and 
willing to do. And for this place, I have a Regiment 
of Horse, a Regiment of Dragoons, and three Com- 
panys of foot that I have sent for from the North. I 
have likewise about three hundred of the Invalides, 
who are very good men and who now mount guard 
and do garrison duty here. I have also order’d the 
Militia of this City, which is by no means a con- 
temptible one, to be drawn out. Should there be an 
invasion or an insurrection here, which can only be in 
the South, or South-west of this Country, I assure 








' Last Wednesday, the Militia Regiments of horse and foot were 
reviewed by Lord Chesterfield, who said “that he never saw so fine a 
militia, nor any so well cloathed and disciplined, and that he would not 
fail to make a report to the King of their numbers, and fine appearance, 
as well as of the duty, loyalty and affection for his Majesty’s government.” 
—Dublin Journal, Tuesday, Oct. 1 to Oct. 5. 
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your Grace it shall have no time given it to gather 
strength ; and whatever the numbers may be of either 
side, the Rebels or the invaders, shall instantly be 
attack’d, which that I may be sure of, I will go myself. 
One thing more I have done, in which I own I have 
taken a great load upon myself, but I have done it not 
only with the advice of the Chancellor, Primate, and 
Speaker, but I may say at the requisition of almost 
every Protestant in Ireland; that is, I have order’d out 
the Militia of every County; which to say the truth 
by Law, I have not the power todo. The necessity 
of the case must justify me, and when | do what I am 
convine’d is necessary for the. service of his Majesty 
and the publick, I am not afraid of the consequences 
to myself. Upon the whole, if I have done anything 
wrong, I must rely upon his Majesty’s indulgence in 
consideration of my intentions to do right.” * 

In the following private letter to Mr. Stone, on the 
30th September, he expresses his confidential opinion 
upon the state of parties at home :— 

“The present publick situation of affairs, and private 
distress in the closet, should in my humble opinion be 
made the proper use of, and immediately. Complaints 
of imprisonment, etc., are surely. not to be minded, 
everybody complains when they can’t do what they 
have a mind to, but others always avail themselves of 
their distress. The two Brothers as they are call’d 
can never expect favour, but they have strength and 
should exert it without loss of time; they have friends 


1 Newcastle Papers, 32,705, f. 225. 
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who will stand or fall with’em, and if they will now 
give the law, I am convinced they may. 

“Ifa publick Brand be not put upon Bere Grave 
and his adherents before the meeting of the Parlia- 
ment; they will have the strength before the ending 
of it. Delenda est Carthago, and this is the moment 
in which it may be done. The cajoling of individuals 
may in time have effect, and I doubt will; at present 
they are firm, and may be made use of. There is a 
moment in all affairs, this is it in my opinion; for the 
Brothers to secure themselves, their friends, and the 
Publick. They can’t fall now if they will stand; but 
some time hence they may fall, and then possibly un- 
supported, or unpitied. These are my sincere thoughts 
for their service only; for as to myself, I most sin- 
cerely wish at my return from hence, to be at liberty 
and quiet.”? 

Writing again to the Duke of Newcastle on the 
30th September, Lord Chesterfield requests powers to 
name officers for raising additional companies of foot, 
and “to inlist the men for a certain time, by which 
means, more and better men, will with more ease be 
got”; and again on the 4th October, he says: “ The 
zeal and duty for his Majesty is unanimous, and 
universal here, among the Protestants ; and even many 
of the most considerable Papists have given me the 
strongest assurances of not disturbing a Government 
whose lenity they acknowledge.” 

In a letter to the Duke of Newcastle on the 5th 


* Newcastle Papers, 32,705, B2 Bi. 
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October, Lord Chesterfield, referring to his above 
letter to Mr. Stone, in which he had “shot his bolt as 
to the present state of affairs at St. James’s,” says: “It 
is a maxim in Physick that health is preserv’d by the 
same means by which it is acquir’d; and I believe this 
maxim is as true in Politicks. . . . You remem- 
ber how you got Lord Granville out of place. Some- 
body* was then a prisoner, was ill-us’d, had the law 
impos’d upon ’em; the two Brothers were the goalers, 
the usurpers, the Devil, and what not; but you per- 
sisted, and you prevail’d. The same means will, and 
alone can, give you the power, and take it from Lord 
Granville, who will always have the favour. I look 
upon the Rebellion in Scotland as crush’d as soon 
as our army gets there. The Highlanders will then 
return to their Dens, and trust to their Damn’d Country 
for their security. But I hope they will not find it 
there. And were I to direct, I would have a short 
Act of Parliament for the transporting to the West 
Indies, every man concern’d in the Rebellion, and give 
a reward for every one that should be apprehended, 
and brought to Transportation ; this I think would be 
a much better way than hanging some of the Rascals, 
and letting the others go home, for another Rebellion. 

‘All my good subjects here, are unanimously zealous, 
but unanimously frightn’d too, which I confess I am 
not. They think themselves of so much importance, 
as to be the principal objects of the designs of our 
enemies ; whereas I rather think, that our enemies are 


1 The King. 
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well enough inform’d to know, that this country must 
necessarily follow the fate of England. And that their 
whole force will consequently be directed there, and 
not divided to do here, what would either do of itself, 
or not do at all. However, I take all the proper pre- 
cautions, a Jon compte, but without encouraging the 
millions of projects that are every day offer’d me.” * 

The Irish Parliament assembled on the 8th October, 
when Lord Chesterfield opened the Session with an 
address, of which the following is the most material 
part. 


‘““My Lorps anpD GENTLEMEN,— 

“Tam honoured with the king’s commands to meet 
you here in parliament, and to co-operate with you in 
whatever may tend to establish, or promote, the true 
interest of this kingdom. His majesty’s tender con- 
cern for all his subjects, and your zeal and duty for 
him, have mutually been too long experienced for me 
now to represent the one, or recommend the other. 

“Your own reflections will best suggest to you the 
advantages you have enjoyed under a succession of 
protestant princes, by nature inclined, and by legal 
authority enabled, to preserve and protect you; as 
your own history, and even the experience of some 
still alive among you, will best paint the miseries and 
calamities of a people scourged, rather than governed, 
by blind zeal, and lawless power. 

“ These considerations must necessarily excite your 
highest indignation at the attempt now carrying on in 


-— — aco Lien = —— = 
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Scotland, to disturb his majesty’s government, by a 
pretender to his crown: one nursed up in civil and re- 
ligious error; formed to persecution and oppression, 
in the seat of superstition and tyranny ; whose ground- 
less claim is as contrary to the natural rights of man- 
kind, as to the particular laws and constitutions of 
these kingdoms; whose only hopes of support are 
placed in the enemies of the liberties of Europe in 
general ; and whose success would consequently de- 
stroy your liberty, your property, and your religion. 

‘But this success is little to be feared, his majesty’s 
subjects giving daily and distinguished proofs of their 
zeal for the support of his government, and the de- 
fence of his person; and a considerable ‘number of 
national troops, together with six thousand Dutch, 
chearfully furnished to his majesty by his good allies 
the states general, being now upon their march to 
Scotland, a force more than sufficient to check the 
progress, and chastise the insolence, of a rebellious and 
undisciplined multitude. 

“ The measures that have hitherto been taken, to 
prevent the growth of popery, have, I hope, had some, 
and will still have a greater effect; however, I leave 
it to your consideration, whether nothing farther can 
be done, either by new laws, or by the more effectual 
execution of those in being, to secure this nation against 
the great number of papists, whose speculative errors 
would only deserve pity, if their pernicious influence 
upon civil society did not both require and authorize 
restraint. 

“Tt is with the greatest satisfaction that I hear of the 
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present flourishing state of the linen manufacture, and 
I most earnestly recommend to you the care and im- 
provement of so valuable a branch of your trade. Let 
not its prosperity produce negligence ; and let it never 
be supposed to be brought to its utmost extent and 
perfection. Trade has always been the support of all 
nations, and the principal care of the wisest. 

“ T persuade myself that the business of this Session 
will be carried on with that temper and unanimity, 
which a true and unbiassed regard for the public 
naturally produces, and which the present state of 
affairs more particularly demands. For my own part, 
I make no professions; you will, you ought to judge 
of me only by my actions.” 


How well Lord Chesterfield’s conduct was already 
appreciated, appears by the following letter from the 
Duke of Newcastle on the 9th October ; '— 

“T did not think I should so soon have had an 
occasion to congratulate you on your great success in 
the closet. For I can now truly say that in this in- 
stance, the stones have not been deaf to your musick ; 
and indeed, it was almost impossible to be so. The 
Spirit, the Solidity, and the Bravery of your letter, had 
a wonderful effect. Chesterfield 1s tn the right: It ts 
the wisest letter that ever was wrote. And in short 
everything was liked; and you will see by my other 
letter, which had our Master’s approbation, that we 
have proceeded ever since entirely upon that principle. 
And indeed I must own my obligation to your Lord- 


' Newcastle Papers, are 248. 
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ship ; for I think I never saw so masterly an Instruc- 
tion for our interior situation as is contain’d in that 
letter. 


‘‘Qur nobility are raising Regiments : I doubt a little 
too fast. They will be a great expense to the Publick, 
and create some confusion among the military men.” ! 

Lord Chesterfield, writing to Mr. Stone on roth 
October, says :— 

“T own Iam in no sort of uneasyness about the 
Rebels, who I am convinc’d will neither penetrate 
into England, nor stand the approach of our army in 
Scotland. Our force is now very considerable, and the 
present officers I believe will fight. The reinforce- 
ment sent for from Flanders will be much better in 
England than in Flanders, and superior to any force 


' This scheme was ridiculed by Sir C. H. Williams in his ballad 7he 
fleroes, beginning :— 
“Of all the jobs that e’er had past 
Our house, since times of jobbing ; 
Sure none was ever like the last, 
Ev’n in the days of Robin : 
For he himself had blush’d for shame 
At this polluted cluster 
Of fifteen nobles of great fame 
All brib’d by one false muster.” 
* * * SY 
In the time of the rebellion these Lords had proposed to raise regiments 
of their own dependants, and were allowed ; had they paid them too, the 
service had been noble : being paid by the Government, obscured a little 
of the merit ; being paid without raising them would deserve too coarse 
aterm. It is certain that not six of the regiments ever were raised ; 
not four of which were employed. The chief persons who were at the 
head of this scheme, were the Dukes of Bedford and Montagu ; the Duke 
of Bedford actually raised and served with his regiment.—Note by Horace 
Walpole. Sir C. H. Williams’ Works, vol. i. p. 161. See also Walpole’s 
letters to Mann, Sept. 30, Oct. 4, and Nov. 4, 1745. 
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that can probably be landed in England. Though I 
take all proper precautions here, I am under no fear ; 
this country must follow the fate of yours, and will 
never be the first attack’d.” * | 

In a letter of the 24th October from Lord Chester- 
field to the Duke of Newcastle; after acknowledging 
the receipt of the Duke’s two letters of the oth, and 
the King’s gracious approbation of his conduct, and of 
the military appointments which he had made, and 
was making consequent on the authority his Majesty 
had given him :— 

“The Parliament here goes on with the greatest 
zeal and unanimity, the only contention is who shall 
be foremost in duty and Loyalty to his Majesty. Of 
which one strong proof, is, the regard they show to 
me, who can upon no other account deserve it. Tho’ 
here are no Political Partys, here are particular sets 
and connexions, of which some or other us’d to try 
obliquely to create some difficultys; but nothing of 
that kind has yet happen’d, and I believe will not. 

The Papists here are not only quiet, but 
even their Priests preach quiet to ’em. The most 
considerable of ’em have been with me to assure me 
of their firm resolution not to disturb the Government, 
and to thank me for not having disturb’d them, as 
usuall at this time. I told ’em very fairly that the 
lenity of the Government should continue as long as 
their good behaviour deserv’d it, but that if they gave | 
the least disturbance, they should be treated with a 
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rigour they had never yet experienc’d. I have very 
good intelligence of ’em, and I cannot discover that 
they meditate any disturbance.” And in a second 
letter of the same date, he says: “ You bestow upon 
my former letter, praises it does not deserve, and some- 
body else express’d an approbation of it, which I did 
not expect. If it was of any use to you, I am glad; 
otherwise I am very philosophical about favour.” 

And with reference to the raising of Regiments: “1 
dislike the thing very much; you will find ’em very 
troublesome and very useless. I have discourag’d 
“em here, and kept ’em to the mere militia Regiments 
and companys, which are just as useful, and attended 
with none of the ill consequences.” * 

In a letter of October 26th, after making various 
recommendations respecting military appointments :— 

“As I have had information that considerable quan- 
titys of corn and meal were buying up by the Scotch 
at Belfast, and in the North of England; probably 
for the use of the Rebels, or at least for the use of 
their friends, I have this day in Counsil published a 
proclamation to prohibit the exportation of all corn, 
meal, flower, etc., till further order. This may I hope, 
contribute to starve the beasts when they return to 
their Dens, as I suppose they will, at the approach of 
his Majesty's troops. And I really believe, very few 
innocent people in that country will suffer by it. 

“T don’t trouble your Grace with all the particular 
instances of zeal and loyalty that appear here every 





1 Newcastle Papers, 32,705, ff. 280, 282. 
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day ; it would be endless, associations, subscriptions, 
etc., are carrying on with the utmost chearfullness and 
unanimity in every county in Ireland. . . . And 
if | have any difficulty here, it is only to check some 
imprudent projects and improper ebullitions of zeal in 
well meaning people. I am impatient to hear of the 
entrance of our army into Scotland, not that I doubt 
of the event ; but because I want to have that sink of 
Rebellion clean’d, which I hope now will be the case.”? 

On November 2nd, Lord Chesterfield writes :— 

‘Your Grace will receive by this Post a Bill passed 
yesterday in Counsil here, for putting a price upon the 
heads of the Pretender’s sons, dead or aliven . . .”? 
He goes on to tell that upon an alarm in the North of 
Ireland on an idle report that, upon the approach of 
the King’s army, the Rebels were determined to come 
into the North of Ireland, application had been made 
to him for some regular troops, which however he had 
refused, being convinced of the impracticability of such 
a design. And after expressing his opinion that as 
soon as the King’s army enters Scotland, the Rebels 
would lay down their arms upon promise of pardon, 
and his hope that it would not be granted: “I am 
aware that the inaction of the rest of Scotland will 
be call’d loyalty and urg’d as merit. I know what I 
call it. And I cannot help thinking that if there had 


' Newcastle Papers, 32,705, f. 286. 

* “ His Excellency the Earl of Chesterfield went in State to Parliament, 
and gave the Royal assent to the Bill for offering a reward of £50,000 for 
taking the Pretender or his sons if he or either of them should attempt 
to land in Ireland.”—Dzudblin Journal, Nov. 30 t6 Dec. 3. 
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been but 12,000 loyall subjects in Scotland, they might 
have taken the trouble of beating 8,000 disloyal ones. 
I am aware too that this Bill of merit will be accom- 
panied with a bill of losses, and that it will be re- 
presented as very reasonable that England should not 
only reimburse but enrich those unfortunate gentlemen 
who suffered by their most loyal inaction. This 
happen’d to most of ’em after the last Rebellion ; and 
I remember particularly that the Parliament gave 
46,000 to Daniel Campbell of Glasgow in considera- 
tion of the jewels his Lady had lost in the Rebellion. 
A sum sufficient in my opinion to have purchas’d all 
the jewels in Scotland, not excepting, it may be those 
in their crown. 

“TI own I cannot keep my temper when I reflect that 
twice within my time, a country by which England 
can never be benefitted, should have put England to 
such expense and trouble, and his Majesty to such 
hazard.” ? 

Lord Chesterfield, in a letter to the Duke of New- 
castle on the 14th of November, says: “I must beg 
leave to make one application to his Majesty in favour 
of Lord Mountjoy, who is at present a Viscount of a 
very antient family, and with a very great estate; a 
considerable part of which he inherited from a Lord 
Blesington. He is remarkably zealous and active for 
the support of His Majesty's Government, and very 
much and deservedly belov’d here. He is very 
desirous to be made Earl of Blesington, and I promis’d 
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him to lay his request before his Majesty, and to add 
to it my most dutyfull and earnest recommendation, as 
I now take the liberty to do.” * 

In a long letter to Lord Chesterfield, of the 20th 
November, chiefly on foreign and domestic politics, 
the Duke of Newcastle says: “ The Rebellion is far 
from being over, or to be despised. An army of 
near 10,000 desperate men inured now to fight and 
fatigue, is actually in England. . . . I have this 
moment an account of the surrender of the castle of 
Carlisle, pretty soon after the surrender of the town, 
whereby the Rebels have made themselves masters of 
several pieces of cannon, a quantity of arms, and a 
number of horses. Every day shows that this Re- 
bellion is by no means a trifle.” 

Thanking Lord Chesterfield for his most kind and 
useful letters: ‘Those that were proper, I showed 
to the King, and they had the desired effect. His 
Majesty beginning of himself to speak to my Lord 
Harrington of the wisdom, solidity and resolution that 
appeared in them.” 
~ Towards the end of November, the Duke of 
Cumberland, who had arrived from the Netherlands, 
followed by another detachment of troops, set out to 
take command of the army assembled in the neigh- 
bourhood of Litchfield.’ 





' Newcastle Papers, 32,705, f. 312. This recommendation was granted. 
See letter, ost, of 29 November, p. 279. 

2 Newcastle Papers, 32,705, f. 318. 

3 Smollett, iii. p. 167. Letter from Duke of Newcastle to Duke of 
Richmond, Nov. 22. 
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Lord Chesterfield, writing to the Duke of Newcastle 

on 25th November, in answer to the above letter, 
with his “usual freedom and truth,” says: “I am in 
place, and heartily wish to be out of it.. I am out of 
the opposition, and do not wish to be in it. 
As to the Rebellion, I confess I am not under the 
least apprehension of it. The number and condition 
of the Rebels is contemptible. In short, I see an end, 
and I think a speedy one of the Rebellion.”? 

But in the following, and other passages in subse- 
quent letters, Lord Chesterfield, though “out of the 
opposition,” expresses, in very lively and forcible 
language, his dislike to Lord Granville and Lord 
Bath, the “two lords,” as he calls them; his distrust 
of Mr. Pitt, and his ill opinion of “young master.” 

“If you had fixed your scheme with the opposition 
some time sooner, I think you would have done it 
easier, for they now see that you want them, as much 
as they want places, which I can assure you is not a 
little. You must make the best bargain you can with 
‘em, for you can only be supported by ‘em. The 
Prince and Lord Granville and company, neither can 
nor will support you, they want the power as well as 
the places, whereas my friends in the opposition only 
want the places, without being, or meaning to be your 
Rivals in power. ” It had always been his 
opinion that the Dutch could not carry on the war 
another year, and that peace must be made “with 
‘em and through ’em.” He ridicules the idea of 
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sending 10,000 troops to the Dutch, or even 30,000. 
“But I would make a peace with ’em and through 
‘em. Oh! but then it will be a bad peace, and we 
won’t have a bad peace. I can’t help that, but when 
you are beaten, and can’t carry on the war any longer, 
unless to be beaten still more (which is our present 
case) all I know is that you must make the best peace 
you can, and that will be a bad one, which is always 
the case of the vanquish’d. 

“ Upon the whole, the situation of affairs both at 
home and abroad, is so unfortunate, that one has only 
evils to chuse out of, and so intricate, that one does 
not know which is the least evil. For my part, 
Davus sum non Oedipus. It is much above me.” 

In another letter of the same date, he says: “The 
rebels, I hope, and am convine’d, will soon pay dear 
for their success at Carlisle, and I think they must 
soon be crush’d between Marshall Wade and Ligonier. 
Everything continues very quiet here.”* 

In a letter to David Mallet,? November 27th, he 
writes: “I cannot comprehend the consternation 





l Newcastle Papers, 32,705, ff. 379, 385. 

? David Malloch, a Scotchman, born about 1698, one of our less known, 
or less appreciated poets, who, after he came to London, and had cleared 
his tongue from his native pronunciation, changed his name to Mallet. 
By the influence of the family of the Duke of Montrose, whose sons he 
had educated, he gained admission to the society of wits, nobles, and 
statesmen. When the Prince of Wales was driven from the palace, he 
made Mallet his Under-Secretary. He also became the literary executor, 
first, of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, for the purpose of writing the 
life of the Duke,—a task which he did not perform; and afterwards of 
Lord Bolingbroke, whose works he edited. He digg in 1765. See John- 
son’s Lives of the Poets, edit. Cunningham, vol. ili. 
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which 8,000 of your countrymen have, I find, thrown 
seven millions of mine into; I, who at this distance, 
see things only in their plain natural light, am, | 
confess, under no apprehensions; I consider a High- 
lander (with submission to you) as Rowe does a Lord, 
who when opposed to a man, he affirms to be but a 
man; from which principle I make this inference, 
that 49,000 must beat 8,000; not to mention our 
sixteen new regiments, which must go for something, 
though in my opinion not for much. I have with 
much difficulty quieted the fears here, which were at 
first very strong, partly by contagion from England, 
and partly from old prejudices, which my good sub- 
jects are far from being yet above. They are in 
general still at the year 1689, and have not shook off 
any religious or political prejudice that prevailed at 
that time. However, I am very glad I am among 
them ; for in this little sphere, a little may doa great 
deal of good, but in England they must be much 
stronger shoulders than mine that can do any good at 
that bulky machine.” 

In a letter of the 29th November to the Duke of 
Newcastle, Lord Chesterfield says: “I must again 
repeat my most dutifull acknowledgements for his 
Majesty’s repeated goodness to me, in granting the 
last recommendations I presum’d to lay before him, 
of Lord Mountjoy, &ra, as signify’d to me from Mr. 
Stone in his letter of ye 23rd by your Grace’s order. 
The Bishop of Waterford died yesterday. His 
Bishopric is one of the small ones, and admits of 
translation, but from three Bishoprics which are some- 
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thing smaller. The person therefore whom I would 
most humbly recommend to succeed him, is the Bishop 
of Kullaloetle die sear: 

After stating the advantages of the change, he 
says: “The Primate recommends Dr. Synge in the 
most earnest manner for the Bishopric of Killaloe, 
and he is so universally acknowledg’d to be the most 
Papabile that he has no competitors worth mentioning. 
I do not know him but by his character and have no 
consideration of my own in recommending him to his 
Majesty’s favour. 

“T am overjoy'd to Rose that the Duke has the 
command of the army now marching to Lancashire ; 
I only wish he may meet with those beggarly Rascals ; 
if he does, his spirit and activity are to me sure 
pledges of his success.”” 

The Duke of Newcastle in a letter of November 
30th says: “Nothing very material ‘has happen’d 
since: my last,.in our interior affairs... . . Mr Pitt 
continues cold and reserved; and frequents none of 
us. Lyttelton, warm, eager, well inclined; but partial 
in the greatest degree to Mr. Pitt, and his opinion. 
The Duke of Bedford and Lord Gower have all the 
good Disposition we can wish ; act entirely in concert 
with us; and approve of all we do; and we.will do 





' Dr. Chenevix, who thus became Bishop of Waterford. The Duke of 
Newcastle in a letter, 6 January, 1746, says: “The: King came most 
readily into the promotion of Dr. Chenevix.” See ante, pp. 232, 240-3,. 
as to the King’s objection to, and Lord Chesterfield’s persistence in 
favour of Dr. Chenevix; a strong instance of the way in which Lord 
Chesterfield could make his influence felt. 

2 Newcastle Papers, 32,705, f. 393. X 
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nothing without them. Your friends the Dutch, have 
passed a most unreasonable resolution ; demand more 
succours than those we furnish’d last campaign; seem 
not to enter into the necessity of our recalling our 
troops, to suppress our own Rebellion. 

“T reserved for the last to tell you, your Favour 
daily increases: and his Majesty has both to me and 
my Brother approved extremely your conduct and be- 
haviour, since you came into his service, in a manner 
that really gives me great joy for the whole; if I did 
not daily meet other most disagreeable Drawbacks. 

‘We have had a strong battle with Stair for raising 
six Scotch noble Regiments ; but we have stood it.” ? 

Lord Chesterfield, writing to the Duke of New- 
castle on 6th December, acknowledging the above 
“kind letter,” and writing at some length on Foreign 
affairs, says: “I wish the trouble of the Rebellion 
were over, for, as for danger I confess I see none. 
I depend upon my Marcellus, the Duke, for extermin- 
ating those rascals. . . . You did extremely right 
to repulse Stair’s Scotch regiments, and for my own 
part, I am very sorry to hear that any Loyall High- 
landers are to be arm’d atall. The Proverb indeed 
- says, set a thief to catch a thief, but I beg leave to 
except Scotch thieves. And I both hope and believe 
that those to whom I see money is given to raise 
Loyall Highlanders will put that money in their 
pocketts, and not raise a man. 

‘Upon my word, if you give way to Scotch im- 





! Newcastle Papers, 32,705, f. 397. 
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portunitys and jobbs upon this occasion, you will have 
a Rebellion every seven years at least. There must 
be alertness and vigour in crushing of this, and steady 
and unrelenting severity in punishing it afterwards. 
Will you upon any sollicitation whatsoever, suffer the 
notorious treachery of honest Stewart the provost of 
Edinburgh to pass unpunish’d? I have witnesses 
here who saw the Dog receive the Pretender into 
Edinburgh and do the honours of the Town to him 
with the utmost Duty and Zeal. 

“The French feed the Rebellion, only to hinder it 
from dying of hunger, but not enough to make it 
thrive; it is only to incline you to negotiation, to 
which at present, they think you wholly averse; as 
soon as they find the contrary, I am persuaded there 
will be an end of their assistance.”* 

The Rebellion was, however, now being suppressed. 
The Duke of Newcastle, writing to Lord Chesterfield, 
January 6th, 1745/6, says: “The vigour, activity 
and courage of the Duke, your young Marcellus, have 
drove the Rebels to the place from whence they came. 

. . . Lown I have a more mean opinion of them 
dian I had before H.R.H. with an handful of men, 
chased them through great part of England. . . .” 
After euigrs a sketch of the state of parties: “ Our 


' Newcastle Papers, 32,705, f. 415. 

* Walpole, writing to Mann, January 3, 1746, says: “I deferred writing 
to you till I could tell you that the rebellion was at an end in England. 
The Duke has taken Carlisle, but was long enough before it to prove 
how basely or cowardly it was yielded to the rebels. His Royal Highness 
1s expected in town every day, but I still think it probable that he will 
go to Scotland. That country is very clamoréus for it. If the King 
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young Hero return’d yesterday morning, highly 
pleased with and satisfied with having drove the 
rebels into their own country, and having bravely 
retaken Carlisle, considering his strength, and the 
materials he had to do it with. All the world is in 
love with him and he deserves it. He is highly 
sensible of your good wishes for him. . . . I must 
beg that you would think of coming to England as 
soon as you can finish your affairs on the other side 
of the water: we want your advice, we want your 
assistance and support. . . . For my own part, 
I can most truly say, I have the utmost confidence 
in, and reliance upon, your opinion and judgment ; 
and the marks you have given me of your friendship 
have been such as have unfeignedly attach’d me to 
you.”* 

Lord Chesterfield, writing to the Duke of New- 
castle, January 11th, after acknowledging the King’s 
goodness in approving his late recommendations, says: 
“Your Grace sees I was not mistaken in the con- 
temptible opinion I had of the Highlanders and in 
the great one I had of the Duke. As I dare say 
Hawley’ will act with vigour and spirit, I am per- 
suaded those rascals will soon be destroy’d, but as 


does send him, it should not be with that sword of mercy with which the 
present family have governed those people.” 

' Newcastle Papers, 32,706, f. 17. 

2 “There is a military magistrate of some fierceness sent into Scotland 
with Wade’s army, who is coming to town: it is General Hawley. He 
will not sow the seeds of future disloyalty by too easily pardoning the 
present.” “I must give you some idea of this man, who will give a 
mortal blow to the pride of the Scotch nobility. He is called Lord Chief 


ome 
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I hope and believe he will act with rigour too, I 
make no doubt but that representations will be made 
against him, even by the Loyal part, as it’s call’d, 
of that kingdom. The mischief that has been done, 
I am sure requires that some examples should be 
made.” ? 

And in another letter of the same date: “ Your 
domestick difficultys (I mean those only that re- 
late to the Rebellion) are greatly lessn’d if not en- 
tirely remov'd; . . . and if Hawley acts with 
spirit, as I verily believe he will, you will see the 
troubles in Scotland ended in two months time at 
furthest. . . .” After treating with contempt the 
apprehensions, which the Duke of Newcastle had ex- 
pressed, of a French invasion ; “I wish your affairs at 
St. James’s and Westminster were in as good a way ; 
but I confess, there I am bewilder’d. I am astonish’d 
and griev’d at the unaccountable conduct of Pitt ; who, 
I hear (but I don’t know whether it is true), is recon- 
nected with young master ; and by your letter young 
master seems to announce opposition. In that case, 
let me give you one piece of advice, which is to avail 
yourselves to the utmost in the closet, of his opposi- 
tion, and to have no other regard or managements for 
him than what mere decency absolutely requires. I 
know him better than you do, and I know he has 





Justice ; frequent and sudden executions are his passion. Last winter he 
had intelligence of a spy to come from the French army: the first notice 
our army had of his arrival, was by seeing him dangle on a gallows in 
his muff and boots.”—Walpole to Mann, January 3 and 17, 1746. 

' Newcastle Papers, 32,706, f. 33. x 
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neither love nor hatred in his temper, and those who 
are the worst with him to-day, are as likely as those 
who are the best, to be well with him to-morrow. The 
messages of Lords Granville and Bath, that they will 
not oppose, though he should, are in my mind a gross 
collusion, and I hope no necessity whatsoever will 
reduce you even to temporise with those two Lords. 
You know the insolence, the perfidy and the wildness 
of ’em both, in their different ways; they can bring 
you no friends, for they have not one in the world, 
but they may lose you many.” 

After some remarks upon the possibility of forming 
an administration without Pitt: “You did very right 
to tell the King that I would not disturb such a 
scheme of Administration ; I shall not disavow you if 
Gower and the Duke of Bedford continue in; and if 
they don’t, I shall disturb no scheme, nor be concern’d 
in any ; but be quiet for the rest of my life. 

“But I have said too much upon these Domestick 
affairs already ; which at this distance, it is ridiculous 
to say anything at all upon, every moment and a 
thousand circumstances changing perpetually the state 
of the case. : 

“ Nothing can be more obliging than your desiring 
me to return to England as soon as possible, and the 
reasons you give for desiring it, but I assure you I do 
not want pressing for that. And I will not stay one 
moment longer than necessary. My drudgery here is 
uninterrupted and intolerable to one naturally so lazy 
as-lam, -— 

“ The Parliament here cannot possibly be up till the 
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second week in March, and then I believe I shall not 
delay my journey many days. It is a very small com- 
pliment for it is a very great truth to tell you that I 
shall be exceedingly impatient to see you in Eng- 
land.” * 

“ The Duke of Newcastle, in a letter to Lord Ches- 
terfield of roth February, acquaints him that Lord 
Harrington and he had that day resigned the seals, 
and that his brother and some others would do the 
same the next day, upon a firm conviction that the 
King’s dislike of his Ministers, and unwillingness to 
give them the necessary support, made it impracticable 
to carry on his affairs with success; and in a letter of 
the same date, to the Duke of Cumberland, congratu- 
lating him upon his great and glorious success and 
upon the finishing stroke which his R.H. had now 
given to the Rebellion in Scotland, he also states 
that he and Lord Harrington had that day resigned 
their offices.” ? 

These resignations were brought about by the rash 
attempt of Lords Granville and Bath to overthrow 
the Ministry ; the King having at the instigation of 
the latter Lord absolutely refused to make Pitt 
Secretary at War. In a long letter of the 18th 
February, the Duke of Newcastle, giving the details. 
of this affair to Lord Chesterfield, tells that Mr. 
Pitt, who for some time had had no commerce upon 
business with any of the Ministers, had expressed an, 


' Newcastle Papers, 32,706, f. 35- 
* Newcastle Papers, 32,706, ff. 136, 138. 
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inclination to come into the Government; that the 
King was very unwilling to accept Mr. Pitt as Secre- 
tary at War; that Lord Bath got to the King and 
strengthened his dislike to Mr. Pitt; that the King 
being unwilling to give any assurance of his counte- 
nance or support, and plainly showing a most deter- 
mined predilection for the other party ; the Ministers 
had consequently on the roth and following days 
nearly all resigned their offices; but that Lord Bath 
and Lord Granville, being unable to form an adminis- 
tration, the Ministers had returned to their posts. 

“In all situations, your presence is most agreeable 
to your friends. In our present circumstances, it is 
absolutely necessary, and therefore I must conjure you 
to make what haste you can to us.” ? 

The following letter from Lord Chesterfield was 
evidently written on the first news of the Ministers’ 
resignation, and its postscript on receiving the Duke of 
Newcastle’s account of the failure of the enterprise :?— 


1 Newcastle Papers, 32,706, f. 164. Walpole to Mann, 7 February. 
Walpole, in a Jetter to Mann of February 14, describing this “ insurrec- 
tion in the closet,” says: “I should tell you too, that Lord Bath’s being of 
the enterprise contributed hugely to poison the success of it. In short, 
his lordship, whose politics were never characterised by steadiness, found 


that he had not courage enough to take the Treasury. . . . Lord 
Granville is as jolly as ever ; laughs and drinks, and owns it was mad, 
and owns he would do it again to-morrow. . . . It was a good idea 


of somebody, when no man would accept a place under the new system, 
that Granville and Bath were met going about the streets, calling odd 
man, as the hackney chairmen do when they want a partner. This little 
faction of Lord Granville goes by the name of the Grand-villains.” 

2 This letter has been already printed, but inaccurately, first, in Coxe’s 
Pelham Administration,, and secondly in Lord Mahon’s edition, and is 
now given from the original manuscript. 


* 
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“ Dustin Castle, February 18, 1746. 
“My peAR Lorp,— 

“Though I threaten’d you, in my last of the 15th, 
with a longer letter, this shall not be a very long one ; 
for, besides that I am not, at any time, very fond of 
my own speculations, all speculations at this distance, 
and in such a conjuncture, are probably impertinent. 
A situation so violent must vary every minute ; and 
will (I dare say) be very different at the time of your 
receiving this letter, from what it is now at the time 
I am writing it. 

“JT am convine’d I need not tell you that the day 
after my arrival in London I shall most certainly re- 
sign my employment : as to the manner of doing it, I 
will receive and observe your directions. But this 
I think necessary to tell you, which is, that though I 
believe most people have a good opinion enough of 
me, to take it for granted, that I intend to quit, yet 
I have not communicated that intention to any one 
person. living, either here or in England, but leave it 
entirely to you, to publish or not, as you shall think 
proper. Let me only know which you do, that I may 
conform myself here to it. 

“ During the rest of my stay here, which shall be as 
short as I can possibly make it, though it cannot be 
half so short as I wish it, I must necessarily send my 
recommendations to your successor, whoever he may 
be; but I will take care that those recommendations 
shall be of such a nature only, as that, if they prevail, 
I shall only have a civility but not an obligation to 
acknowledge. In the mean time my situation is ex- 
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tremely disagreable ; and God knows when it will end, 
for I have no great hopes that the Counsil in England 
will give much attention or dispatch to my Irish Bills ; 
so that I may possibly have full leisure to learn the 
language, if I apply myself. 

‘“‘It seems to me impossible that the two Earls can 
carry on the business, unless they have a strength in 
Parliament, which I am not aware of, for I take it for 
granted, that, by much the greatest part of your old 
corps will stick to you; and I cannot think that many 
of the old Opposition will desert; so that, in my mind, 
your situation is better than it has been this great 
while, as your way is clearer; you must be call’d for | 
again, and that upon your own terms. When that 
day comes, and J think it cannot be far off, pocnt de 
fotblesse humaine, point de guartier, 1 beseech you; 
and let no ill-timed Decency, Candour, Lenity, or 
Heroism, weaken or spoil the best and most solid 
settlement of an administration, that it was ever in 
people’s power to form. In short, do not be sadzectune 
lenis 7m hostem. : 

“PS. Tuesday night. Just as I was sending 
away my letter by an express, I receiv’d Mr. Stone's 
of the 14th, which showd me that I was no bad 
prophet. And to do honour to my spirit of prophecy, 
I send you the letter itself, by the common post, which 
you are again master of. Your victory is compleat ; 
for God’s sake pursue it. Good policy, still more than 
resentment, requires that Granville and Bath should 
be mark’d out, and all their people cut offf . . . 
Everybody now sees and knows, that you have the 

U 
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power ; let them see and know too, that you will use 
it... . .A general run. ought to. be made upon 
Bath, by all your followers and writers. If the rebels 
had pursued their victory at Preston Pans, they might 
have come to London, and we had been undone, as 
they are now, by their own neglect. If we had pur- 
sued the victory at Dettinghen, Fontenoy had never 
been. As to your humble servant, all he desires for 
himself is, dispatch to his Irish Bills, of which he will 
send you another cargo the latter end of this week.” ? 

And writing again to the Duke of Newcastle on the 
23rd February, in answer to his letter of the 18th: 
“Things are now upon a right foot, and you are 
Ministers for life if you please; as far as you have 
gone, is in my opinion extremely well, but I still think 
you should go a little further.—I mean with regard to 
the Finchs more upon account of the scandal their 
continuance may give, and the suspicions it may 
create, than for any importance of its own. Moreover 
after the Duke of Bolton, Lord Berkeley &ra are re- 
mov'd, they will be suppos’d to have some particular 
hold, sors  easeae used favour in the closet if they 
remain in.’ 

In a letter to the Duke of Newcastle on Ropuices 
27th, commenting upon the ministerial changes : 
““ Your own people were never alarm’d really at the 
torys whose inefficiency and insignificancy in business 
they well knew ; but only dreaded the talents of Pitt 





' Newcastle Papers, 32,706, f. 476 
? Newcastle Papers, 32,706, f. 197. 
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and that set, ee they knew if they conan with you, 
would either have the lead given ’em, or would take 
it. In that they judg’d right, and you will find that 
will be the case.” 

After advising him to engage so many of the 
Torys, as to leave the rest only a fraction, “or if you 
will, a Faction”: “ You will Iam sure find your own 
people much easier about the torys than they us’d to 
be ; when Pitt the tory they fear’d is once in. But, I 
promise you, he will not be easy till he is Secretary at 
War, and Dick Grenville of the Treasury. : 

“ Would it be amiss for you to cultivate Lady a 
mouth’ more than you have hitherto done? She 
certainly can give good or bad impressions in the many 
hours conversations she has; for even the wisest man, 
like the cameleon, takes without knowing it, more or 
less of the Hue of what he is often zon. ‘ 
Though I am obliged to you for wishing me in Eng- 
land, I assure you you need not invite me there. I 
have had Royalty enough, God knows, and am very 
impatient to return to the state of an English subject. 
Your return of my bills from the Counsil, determines 
mine to England. I will hurry ‘em through the 
Parliament as soon as possible, and then in a most 
gracious speech prorogue it. Don’t think by this that 
I imagine I can be of any use to you in England; 
rather the contrary; and very possibly some silly 
accident may happen to me at my arrival, for in the 
present situation of mind, in which I take his Majesty 





1 See ante; p. 121. 
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to be, he may probably be glad to ease himself upon 
one, whose resentment could be of no consequence.” ' 

The Duke of Newcastle, writing to Lord Chester- 
field on 5th March, says: ‘My politicks as to Scot- 
land are exactly the same with yours. The Rebellion 
must be got the better of in such a manner that we 
must not have another the next year...) » sr ou 
young Marcellus has very wisely stopt the Hessians 
in Scotland upon the reassembling of the rebels ; their 
taking Inverness; and the indisposition which he 
found in that part of the country to the King’s govern- 
ment. I think, by this measure, and the cordon made 
by the Hessians, His Royal Highness will put an end 
to the Rebellion. 

“Your suggestion with regard to a certain great 
person is a very kind and a very wise one; and atten- 
tion will be given to it. If that could be brought 
about, things might go much more pleasantly. 

‘As to yourself; I really hope and believe you will 
find yourself under a mistake. I think things are 
greatly alter’d; and if you suffer now, I really believe, 
it will be not for your own sins but for ours. But I 
can never think upon your subject without congratu- 
lating myself and my brother upon the acquisition of 
the most honourable and the most estimable friend 
that ever two men had. 

“T will get my Lord President to post back to you 
your Irish Bills, so that I will flatter myself that we 
shall have the honour and pleasure of seeing you 
here soon. For indeed we want Yeu, to add weight, 





1 Newcastle Papers, 32,706, f. 221. 
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solidity and firmness to our system; and to connect 
us all thoroughly together; and in what immediately 
relates to my own Department, I really want your 
opinion, and advice.” ? 

In a letter to the Duke of Newcastle, 11th March, 
after recommending the appointment of several noble- 
men as new members of the council, he says :-— 

‘The Dublin Society is really a very useful estab- 
lishment. It consists of many considerable people, 
and has been kept up hitherto by voluntary subscrip- 
tions. They give premiums for the improvement of 
lands, for plantations, for manufactures. They furnish 
many materials for those improvements in the poorer 
and less cultivated parts of this kingdom, and have 
certainly done a great deal of good. The bounty 
they apply for to his Majesty is five hundred pounds 
a year, which, in my humble opinion, would be pro- 
perly bestowed; but I entirely submit it. 7 

‘Having now finished, as I hope, all my recommen- 
dations for some time, I must beg leave to assure your 
Grace that they are, every one of them the recommen- 
dations of his Majesty's Lord-Lieutenant only, and 
that I am neither directly nor indirectly, in my private 
capacity, concerned in any one of them. I have 
neither retainer, friend, nor favourite among them. 





1 Newcastle Paper's, 32,706, f. 247. 

“Last Tuesday the Dublin Society, consisting of a great number ot 
Lords, Commons and others, waited on the Lord-Lieutenant to thank him 
for his good offices in obtaining his Majesty’s grant of £500 a-year, when 
His Excellency was pleased to express his satisfaction in having any 
opportunity of showing his regard to a Society which had been so very 
useful to the Kingdom.”—Dudlin Journal, Tuesday, April 8 to April 12. 
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‘I have one request more to trouble your Grace 
with, which indeed concerns myself singly, and that 
is, that your Grace will be pleased to apply to his 
Majesty for his gracious permission for me to return 
to England, to lay myself at his feet. I shall by that 
time have been here near eight months, during which 
time I have endeavoured to carry on his Majesty's 
service. If I have failed it must have been only from 
want of abilities; for my zeal, I am sure, was not 
wanting, and I must, with the warmest and most re- 
spectful gratitude, acknowledge that his Majesty’s 
indulgence to all my recommendations has given me 
all the credit and weight I was capable of receiving.” ? 

Writing again to the Duke of Newcastle on the 
same day, concerning the rebels: “For my part, I 
would put a price upon the heads of ’em, and then 
they would bring in, and destroy one another. And 
why not? There is already a Price upon the Preten- 
der’s head, who is the only one among ’em to be pitied 
or justified. And why not put a price upon the 
Drummonds, the Gordons, the Glengairys, and the 
rest of those rascals. They are not enemies, but 
criminals, we cannot be at war with em; and I would 
have an exception in favour of the troops sent by 
France, who should be treated like fair enemies. 

“1 would also forbid provisions of any kind’s being 
sent upon any pretence whatsoever (unless directly to 
the Duke’s army) into Scotland, and I would starve 
the Loyal with the disloyal, if the former thought pro- 


per to remain with the latter. : 
se & 





1 Letters, iti. p. 173. 
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‘““These are my notions concerning the Rebellion, 
and I will undertake they would put an end to it in 
six weeks, 

“T count the days with impatience till I can have 
the pleasure of seeing you in England. If my last 
Batch of Bills returns as soon as I think it may, I hope 
to prorogue the Parliament about the last of this 
month, or the first week in April, and in about a fort- 
night after to arrive at St. James’s and be most gvra- 
ciously received. As to that you know my sentiments, 
and that ,they go no further than a neutrality. But if 
you, numerous as you are, are all to be whipp’d upon 
my Breech, that part of me, besides it’s own demerit, 
will have a fine time on’'t. 

‘“Dayrolles' has been impetuous upon the late 
events, and if he had been in England, would have 
been kill’d in single combat, which I expected when 
he came here first, would have happen’d to him in this 
Kingdom. But I thank God he has had a thousand 
accidents; the most important one was, cracking the 
great muscle of his leg, in a menuet, with a fine lady, 
whom he left in the middle of it, to shift for her self ; 
and hopp’d off with precipitation,” ” 

And in his next letter, on the 20th March, he says: 
“T assure you I will not stay here one moment longer 
than is absolutely necessary, the return of the Bills 


1 Lord Chesterfield’s friend and constant correspondent. Mr. Day- 
rolles was not handsome, as will appear from hints in letters to him here- ~ 
after. Lord Chesterfield had appointed him black-rod at the Castle, and 
gave the “ingenious reason, that he had a black face.”—Walpole to 
Mann, May 19, 1747. 

2 Newcastle Papers, 32,706, f. 286. 
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from England will fix that moment. If you knew the 
life I lead here, you would not suspect me of prolong- 
ing it one instant. 

‘“The® Duke's report om Scotland verifys the 
opinion I have always had and declar’d, of that coun- 
try, and while that favourable distinction remains of 
Loyall and disloyall the Rebellion will never be extin- 
guish’d. Recall your Scotch Heroes, starve the whole 
country indiscriminately by your ships, put a Price 
upon the heads of the Chiefs, and let the Duke put 
all to fire and sword. Here is one of the Rascals, a 
Maclaughlin, who, as I am inform’d, is come over to 
raise some men to carry to Scotland; I intend to put 
a price of two hundred pounds upon him as’soon as I 
am sure he is here.” ? 

In a letter to the Duke of Newcastle on March 
23rd, Lord Chesterfield shows that desirous as he was 
of returning to England, he was as vigilant as ever in 
his precautions against the rebels :— 

“Notwithstanding the utmost care I can take, and 
even some measures which I could not strictly justify, 
to hinder the rebels in Scotland from receiving provi- 
sions from hence, I havea great deal of reason to appre- 
hend that they are frequently supplied with grain and 
meal by little boats which they send from Scotland to 
creeks and little places in the north of Ireland. Asa 
proof of this, new Spanish Pistoles, and what is more 
surprizing, Scotch money, are pretty common now in 
Ulster. As I have not a single ship here of any kind, 


mae 
1 Newcastle Papers, 32,706, f. 323. 
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I cannot watch the coast; but I should think his Ma- 
jesty has small ships enough upon the coast of Scot- 
land to hinder the going out and the return of those 
Scotch boats or other vessels to and from Scotland. 
And if a couple of His Majesty’s ships were 
order’d to bring all they could find into the Port of 
Dublin, where I would take care they should be kept, 
and to burn the rest, that source of fresh supplys 
would be cut off. . . . I must add likewise what IJ 
equally know to be true that the provisions allow’d to 
be sent from England to those who are call’d the 
Loyall clans are by some fatality or other always shar’d 
by disloyall ones. Provisions is all those Rascals want 
in their holes and dens to teize us these seven years ; 
and while upon any pretence whatsoever, provisions 
are sent into Scotland, they will share ’em. If Scot- 
land is not now to be consider’d and treated as an 
enemy’s country, I don’t know what country ever can. 
I have lately seized and still detain a ship at Drog- 
heda, loaded with grain and meal, and navigated by 
six Highland scoundrels in their Plads. They first 
pretended they were going coastways to Belfast, and 
when that would not do, they confess’d they were 
going to Scotland to supply his Majesty's Loyadl 
clans. But as I am not yet acquainted with those 
Loyall clans, I do not suffer em to proceed.” * 
In a P.S., after stating that he had received com- 
mands from the Duke to send certain ammunition to 
Fort William, besieged by the rebels, and that he had 





1 Newcastle Papers, 32,706. 
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executed his R.H.’s commands as far as he was able, 
he says: “His Royal Highness does me the honour 
to acquaint me among other things that though the 
Loyall Lord Seaforth is with Lord Loudoun, his wife 
and his people are in open rebellion with the Preten- 
der, and that the Loyall Laird of Grant’s people have 
sign’d a neutrality with the rebels.* If such gross. 
collusions are not most exemplarily punish’d, Scotland 
will never be without a rebellion, because a rebellion 
will be without any danger of forfeitures.” 

The Duke of Newcastle, writing to Lord Chester- 
field on the 6th April, says: “There has been a most 
ridiculous story which has prevail’d about Town, of 
Lord Granville’s being to come in, with my brother 
and me, and my Lord Harrington to go out. I hope 
you think us neither such fools nor such knaves as to: 
be capable of suchathing. . . . 

“T am much obliged to you, for communicating to 
me with so much freedom, your thoughts about Scot- 
land. Your notions in general are certainly right ; 
and I hope will be followed, as far as you seriously 
would think they should.” 





1 “As much as you know, and as much as you have lately heard of 
Scotch fizesse, you will yet be startled at the refinements that nation have- 
made upon their own golzcy. Lord Fortrose, whose father was in the 
last rebellion, and who has himself been restored to his fortune, is in 
Parliament and in the army: he is with the Duke—his wife and his clan. 
with the rebels. . . . The clan of the Grants, always esteemed the 
most Whig tribe, have literally in all the forms signed a neutrality with 
the rebels.”—Walpole to Mann, March 28. 

Lord Fortrose, though called Lord Seaforth, had not taken the title, in 
consequence of his father’s attainder after the rebellion of 1715. 

* It is evident from these words that the Duke of Newcastle did not quite 
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“They are much tasted in the closet ; where I am 
sure, you are thought, at least, a good minister for 
scotland... « 

“Tt is a satisfaction to me, that however awkward 
things were at your first setting out, nothing of that 
kind has appeared to your subjects in Ireland: as his 
Majesty has most readily and indeed graciously, taken 
every recommendation Ecclesiastical, Civil and Mili- 
tary that has come from you since you have been in 
Ireland.” ? | 
' Lord Chesterfield’s last letter from Ireland is to the 
Duke of Newcastle on the 11th April :— 

“This is only to acknowledge your letter of the 6th. 
I this day put an end to the Parliament and embark 
next Thursday, if the wind will allow me, and hope 
to have the pleasure of seeing you in about a week 
afterwards. You will easily judge of the hurry I must 
be in now, and easily excuse an abrupt conclusion 
from yours, C.”” 

His departure was, however, delayed till Wednes- 
day, April 23rd, respecting which the following lines 





agree with Lord Chesterfield’s violent advice about the mode of dealing 
with the Rebellion ; and in a letter to the Duke of Cumberland, March 
21, his Grace writes: “I know your R.H.’s zeal for the King, devotion to: 
his service and detestation of this rebellion will not suffer you to omit 
anything that may be necessary for putting a speedy end to it. At the 
same time I should be wanting in my duty to your R.H. did I not equally 
depend that your R.H. will not give any just cause of complaint to a 
country so ill-disposed to the King, and so willing to find fault with every- 
thing that is done for his Majesty’s service.”—Vewcastle Papers, 32,706, 
pe hae 

1 Newcastle Papers, 32,707, f. 21. 

2 Newcastle Papers, 32,707, f. 49. 
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were published in allusion to his being shut in by the 
East Wind :— 


“EUROCLYDON!: OR A THOUGHT UPON A EasTERLy WIND. 
Let sages now repeal their doubtful saws 
And own they comprehend not Nature’s Laws. 
Long have they sung, Winds driving from the East, 
Predict misfortunes dire to man and beast. 
But what has beast or favoured man to fear 
When that indulgent wind keeps STANHOPE here? 
The one good thing, lerne’s former boast, 
Unkindly drives her darling from her coast. 
Henceforth Jet Eastern gales propitious reign, 
Since what detains him, wafts him back again.” 

‘““A certain person of Distinction said once, that one 
was always sure of getting out of Ireland by the help 
of the only good thing in it—a Westerly wind.” ? 

His next letter is on the 24th of the same month, 
from Parkgate: “After a very good passage, I am 
this moment landed here, from whence I set out to- 
morrow morning, and barring accidents, shall kiss your 
hands on Thursday, May-day, upon which day I re- 
quire you either to give or procure me a dinner. 

‘For many reasons, I think it will be better that I 
should kiss the King’s hand at his Levee than go into 
the closet, therefore pray let it be so, and don’t en- 
deavour to facilitate or procure a private reception for 
me, which can have no good, and may have some silly 
effects.” 





1 Hupos’ kdetdds. 2 Dublin Journal, April 22 to 26. 

8 Newcastle Papers, 32,707, £. 96. 

The Bishop of Raphoe, in a letter to the Duke of Newcastle, 26 April, 
announcing the departure of Lord Chesterfield, says : “‘’Tis almost im- 
possible to exceed in describing the universal Low and Respect that has 
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The above and some preceding letters show that 
Lord Chesterfield felt that although his successful 
administration of affairs in Ireland had softened the 
King’s feelings towards him politically, his Majesty’s 
personal dislike had not been removed: it is there- 
fore not surprising that the Earl should have desired 
to avoid a private interview, and possibly another cool 
reception. The circumstance not only affords a curi- 
ous illustration of the relations between princes and 
ministers at that period, but is also another instance of 
Lord Chesterfield’s thorough independence of charac- 
ter. Nor does it appear that the Earl had any inter- 
view with the King until his appointment as Secretary 
of State made his reception in the closet necessary. 

No more need be said of the Rebellion than that it 
was entirely put an end to by the complete victory 
gained over the rebels in April at the battle of Cul- 
loden.’ 

Lord Chesterfield’s arrival in London was some- 
what delayed by illness, for on April 30th he writes. 
from Dunstable to the Duke of Newcastle: “I asked 
you for a dinner to-day, which I cannot have the 
pleasure of eating, for on Tuesday evening, I was. 
taken ill of a feaver, and my old giddynesses in my 
head at Whooburne and with difficulty got on here 


been expressed on every occasion to the Lord Lieutenant by every degree: 
of people, or the obliging manner in which they were accepted and 
returned. There are very few of any Station, but have received some 
distinguishing mark of his notice and favour.” — Newcastle Papers, 
32,797. 

1 Letter from the Duke to the Duke of Newcastle, April 23, 1746.— 
Newcastle Papers, 32,707, f. 87. Walpole to Mann, April 25 and May 16.. 
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that night, where I kept my bed all yesterday. I shall 
set out this morning and hope to be able to reach 
London to-night, or to-morrow morning at furthest.” 
But on May rst, he writes again to the Duke, excus- 
ing himself, for the same reason, from attending a 
Debate which was to take place the following day.’ 

Although Lord Chesterfield was not destined to 
return to his post of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he 
continued to take an active interest in everything re- 
lating to the country; and in the letters he from time 
to time addressed to his friends there, the. wise advice 
which he gave on various subjects has ever since been 
as applicable as when it was written. 

In a letter to Thomas Prior? on the 14th June, he 
says i— 

“ As you are one of the few in Ireland, who always 
think of the public, without any mixture of private, 
interest ; I do not doubt but that you have already 
thought of some useful methods of employing the 
King’s bounty to the Dublin Society. The late addi- 
tional tax upon glass here, as it must considerably 
raise the price of glass-bottles imported into Ireland, 
seems to point out the manufacturing them there ; 
which consideration, with a small premium added to 
it, would, in my mind, set up such a manufacture. 
Fine writing and printing paper, we have often talked 
of together; and the specimen you gave me, before I 





1 Newcastle Papers, 32,707, ff 126, 142. 

* A highly respected country gentleman, by whom, with the assistance 
of Dr. Madden, the Royal Dublin Society was fougded, for the promotion 
of arts, sciences and manufactures. 
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left Dublin, proves, that nothing but care and industry 
is wanting, to bring that manufacture to such a per- 
fection as to prevent the exportation of it from Hol- 
land, and through Holland from France; nay, I am 
convinced that you might supply England with a great 
deal if you pleased, that is, if you Seoul make it, as 
you could do, both good and cheap. ak 

After recommending the manufacture of starch from 
potatoes, he continues :— 

“These are the sorts of jobs that I wish people in 
Ireland would attend to with as much industry and 
care, as they do to jobs of a very different nature. 
These honest arts would solidly increase their fortunes, 
and improve their estates, upon the only true and per- 
manent foundation, the public good. Leave us and 
your regular forces in Ireland to fight for you; think 
of your manufactures at least as much as of your 
militia, and be as much upon your guard against 
Poverty as against Popery; take my word for it, you 
are in more danger of the former than of the latter. 

“T hope my friend, the Bishop of Meath,’ goes on 
prosperously with his Charter-schools. I call them 
his, for I really think that without his care and perse- 
verance they would hardly have existed now. Though 
their operation is sure, yet, being slow, it is not suited 


1 Dr. Henry Maule. “This day (April 7) the first stone of the Charter 
School of this place was laid. . . . Twenty acres of See land are 
set apart by the Bishop of Meath for that use. . . . The building 
will be large enough to receive forty children of Popish parents, twenty of 
each sex, to be educated in the Protestant religion, and trained up to 
Labour and Industry, chiefly in Agriculture, and the Linen Manufacture.” 
—Dublin Journal, Sat., April 5, to Tuesd., April 8, 1745/6. 
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to the Irish taste of ¢he time present only; and I can- 
not help saying, that, except in your claret, which you 
are very solicitous should be two or three years old, 
you think less of two or three years hence than any 
people under the sun. If they would but wish them- 
selves as well as I wish them; and take as much pains 
to promote their own true interest, as I should be glad 
to do to contribute to it, they would in a few years be 
in a very different situation from that which they are 
in at present. ‘Go on, however, you and our other 
friends ; be not weary of well-doing, and though you 
cannot do all the good you would, do all the good 
you can,” ? 

And writing again to the same gentleman upon the 
same subjects on July 15th :— 

“The manufacture of glass-bottles cannot possibly 
fail, but from want of care and industry ; for as the 
price of glass bottles is risen considerably here, upon 
account of the new duty, if you would but make them 
in Ireland, you are sure of sale for them; and I should 
hope, at least, that considering the close connection 
there is between bottles and claret, this manufacture, 
though your own, may meet with encouragement.” 
And with respect to paper-making : “I am convinced 
that, if this manufacture were carefully and diligently 
pursued, you might in time not only entirely supply 
yourselves, but us too, with great part of that paper 
which we now take from Holland and other countries. 
But then, indeed, you must make it cheap as well as 





1 Letters, iii. p. 175. ‘ 
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good, and, contrary to your custom, content yourselves 
with less present profit, in order to get possession of a 
future and permanent advantage.” ? 

His correspondence was for some time interrupted 
by a serious illness, as appears by his following short 
letter to the Duke of Newcastle :?— 


“This is the first office my hand has done me, 
and it could not do a more pleasing one to the heart 
that directs it than to thank your Grace for your kind 
and friendly sollicitude for me in my illness. After a 
long and painful struggle, it is now decided that you 
shall have for some time longer 

‘Your most faithful friend and humble servant, C.” 


His next letter is to Thomas Prior on the 23rd 
September :— 


“A long and dangerous illness has hindered me 
from acknowledging, till now, your last letters; and 
though I am a great deal better, I still feel, by ex- 
treme weakness, the shock which that illness has given 
to a constitution too much shattered before. 

“Pray be under no kind of uneasiness as to the 
accident that happened to my letter, for I assure you 
that Iam under none myself. I confess, the printing 
of a letter carelessly and inaccurately written, in the 
freedom and confidence of a friendly correspondence, 
is not very agreeable, especially to me, who am so idle 
and negligent in my familiar letters, that I never wrote 


1 Letters, iil. p. 177. 
2 Newcastle Papers, 32,708, f. 110. This letter is not dated, but is en- 
dorsed, Aug. 20, 1746. 
x 
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one over twice in my life, and am consequently often 
guilty both of false spelling and false English; but as 
to my sentiments with regard to Ireland, I am not 
only willing, but desirous, that all Ireland should know 
them. I very well recollect the two paragraphs in my 
letter, which might be objected. to by many people; 
but I recollect them without retracting them. I repeat. 
it again, that there are not many people there, who, 
like you, employ their thoughts, their time, and their 
labour, merely for the public good, without any private 
view. The condition of Ireland sufficiently proves 
that truth. How different would the state of your 
lands, your trade, your manufactures, your arts and 
sciences, have been now from what it is, had they been 
the objects of general, as they have been of your par- 
ticular, attention! I still less recant what I said about 
claret, which is a known and melancholy truth; and I 
could add a great deal more upon that subject. 

“Five thousand tuns of wine imported communtbus 
annis into Ireland, is a sure, but indecent, proof of the 
excessive drinking of the gentry there, for the inferior 
sort of people cannot afford to drink wine there, as 
many of them can here; so that these five thousand tuns 
of wine are chiefly employed in destroying the constitu- 
tions, the faculties, and too often the fortunes, of those 
of superior rank, who ought to take care of all the 
others. Were there to be a contest between public 
cellars and public granaries, which do you think would 
carry it? I believe you will allow that a Claret Board, 
if there were one, would be much better attended than 
the Linen Board, wuless when flax-sced were to be distrt- 
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buted. 1 am sensible that J shall be reckoned a very 
shallow politician, for my attention to such trifling 
objects, as the improvement of your lands, the ex- 
tension of your manufactures, and the increase of your 
trade, which only tend to the advantages of the public ; 
whereas an able Lord-Lieutenant ought to employ his 
thoughts in greater matters. He should think of jobs 
for favourites, sops for enemies, managing parties, and 
engaging Parliaments to vote away their own and their 
fellow-subjects’ liberties and properties. But these 
great arts of Government, I confess, are above me, 
and people should not go out of their depth. I will 
modestly be content with wishing Ireland all the good 
that is possible, and with doing it all the good I can; 
and so weak am I, that J would much rather be dis- 
tinguished and remembered by the name of the /rzsh 
Lord-Lieutenant than by that of the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland.” ? 


At the end of this month, Lord Chesterfield went 
to Bath, the place to which he always resorted for the 
benefit of his health, as appears by some letters to his 
son, who was at that time on the Continent with his 
tutor, Mr. Harte. Writing to him on the 29th Sep- 
tember, and expressing his hope that he is above the 
mauvarse honte :— 

“Vice and ignorance are the only things I know, 
which one ought to be ashamed of : keep but clear of 
them, and you may go anywhere, without fear or con- 
cern. I have known some people, who, from feeling 





1 Letters, iil, p. 180. 
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the pain and inconveniences of this auvazse honte, 
have rushed into the other extreme, and turned impu- 
dent ; as cowards sometimes grow desperate from the 
excess of danger: but this too is carefully to be 
avoided ; there being nothing more generally shock- 
ing than impudence.” 


And again, on the 4th October, on the advantages 
of learning and knowledge, and condemning “ what 
is called a smattering of everything,” which infallibly 
constitutes a coxcomb :— 


‘““T have often, of late, reflected what an unhappy 
man I must now have been, if I had not acquired in 
my youth some fund and taste of learning. What 
could I have done with myself, at this age, without 
them? I must, as many ignorant people do, have 
destroyed my health and faculties by sotting away the 
evenings ; or, by wasting them frivolously in the tattle 
of women’s company, must have exposed myself to the 
ridicule and contempt of those very women; or, lastly, 
I must have hanged myself, as a man once did, for 
weariness of putting on and pulling off his shoes and 
stockings every day. My books, and only my books, 
are now left me; and I daily find what Cicero says 
of learning, to be true: ‘hec studia adolescentiam 
agunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, adversts 
perfugium ac solatium prebent, delectant domi, non 
empediunt forrs, pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, 


ry 1 


rusticantur. 





* Letters, i. pp. 43, 46. Ovatio pro Archiapx poeta. 7. Edit. Ernest, 
il. ps 877. 
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In a letter to Mr. Stone, October 6th, he says :— 


“These waters, together with that Idleness which 
I love, and which loves me, have already done me 
a great deal of good, I have recover’d some flesh, 
strength and spirits, which J still propose to increase, 
and to bring with me to London before the King’s 
Birthday. 

‘“Pray make my compliments to the two Brothers 
who, I heartily wish, were less like the two Brothers 
Dioscuroi;! for I would fain have ’em shine to- 
meer,” * 


Writing again to Mr. Stone, October 9th :— 


“ You will allow me to send this letter through your 
sides to the Duke of Newcastle both because I would 
not trouble singly upon this occasion and likewise 
because I hope to have you for my sollicitor and his 
remembrancer. 

‘IT have received a letter this morning from Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Stanhope? in Scotland, who is stark 
mad for the rank of Colonel, which rank I may say he 
deserves at least as well as some who have it. He 





"An allusion to the twins of Leda, Castor and Polydeuces, and the 
constellation named from them, the Gemini, the tutelar deities of sailors. 

2 Newcastle Papers, 32,709, f. 15. 

This refers to the want of agreement between Mr. Pelham and the 
Duke of Newcastle. ‘‘ Lord Chesterfield told me that Mr. Pelham and 
the Duke now conversed only through Mr. Stone, being apt to fall into 
a passion when they conversed together ; that they would surely break, 
if Mr. Pelham did not think it would be the ruin of them both ; that Mr. 
Pelham’s only concern was that he might not be personally attacked in 
the House of Commons ; and that provided he was not made the object 
there, he was easy.”—Diary of Lord Marchmont, Oct. 27, 1747, p. 223. 

"Cousin to Lord Chesterfield, and brother to the second Earl Stanhope. 
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tells me that there is now a Regiment vacant by the 
death of Colombine, and a place of aide de Camp to 
the King likewise vacant. As he thinks (whether 
right or not I can’t tell) that he has been deceived by 
Lord Harrington, he will not apply for either through 
him and relys singly upon my good offices which I 
neither could nor would refuse him. I own I have 
his interest at heart a great deal more than my own, 
but as that may possibly be thought not saying much, 
I will add that there is no one thing which I have so 
much at heart as his preferment. ¥ 


After stating the Colonel’s services— 


“Pray tell the Duke of Newcastle that I most 
earnestly beg that he will endeavour to bring this 
about, as the greatest mark of friendship and favour 
that he can possibly give me; that I rely upon him 
alone in it, and that I have mention’d it to no other 
mortal; that if he thinks it would be of any use, 
he may lay it before the Duke as my most humble 
and earnest request, and the only one I will trouble 
him with. In short, I beg that you will often put him 
in mind, that this is the thing which, zferum atgue 
tlerum rogo, oro, postulo, flagito.” * 

We shall presently see that the failure of the above 
very “ earnest request,” again urged when Lord Ches- 
terfield became Secretary of State, was not without its 
consequences. 

At the end of October Lord Chesterfield returned 
to Town, and the circumstances under which he was 





' Newcastle Papers, 32,709, fo. 
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induced to exchange his post of Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland for that of Secretary of State, and the causes 
of his so soon resigning it, are related in a long confi- 
dential talk with his friend, Lord Marchmont, who, 
in his Diary, August, 1747, tells how that Lord Har- 
rington, when he had resigned the year before, had 
done it in a manner ‘which had provoked the King 
beyond expression, so as never to forgive him.” 

That when Lord Chesterfield came from Ireland, 
where his conduct had quite softened the King to him, 
and particularly the letter he writ over here, whereby 
he put a stop to Lord Kildare’s regiment and the 
other mob-regiments, as he called them; the Duke of 
Newcastle had spoke to him of being secretary, if 
Lord Harrington quitted or was turned out; and that 
he had refused it, saying he would keep Ireland as 
long as he was in place, for he liked it, as it just 
answered Lord Shrewsbury’s description : it had busi- 
ness enough to keep a man awake, and not enough to 
hinder him from sleeping; that thus things went on 
till his great illness obliged him to go to Bath, from 
whence he returned the last day of October ; 
that Lord Harrington finding that Lord Sander 
from the Hague carried ona private correspondence 
with the Duke of Newcastle, resigned; that the 
Duke of Newcastle having asked the King, who he 
thought of to succeed him, the King said he thought 
it must be Chesterfield; and asked if he would take 
the seals, for he was the fittest if he was willing ; that 
“Mr. Pelham told him, he must accept, or else he 
could not continue in;” that for this reason he did 
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accept of the seals, but desired to go in to the King 
alone; that at this interview, ‘“ Lord Chesterfield 
said he must take the liberty to capitulate with his 
Majesty, that as he came in to serve his Majesty and 
not himself, he desired that whenever he found his 
service either not agreeable, or not useful to him, he 
might take the liberty to resign the seals, without it 
being taken for an affront or disgust at the particular 
time, to which the King answered, ‘Then take the 
seals, for I can believe you, which expression the King 
has often repeated with particular emphaticalness ; 
that thus he came into this office, and continued in it 
with the satisfaction, that being well received in the 
closet gives, more than being ill-received; but that 
no real business was done; there was no plan, and in 
differences of opinion the King bid them do what they 
thought fit, and continued very indolent, saying that 
it signified nothing, as his son, for whom he did not 
care a louse, was to succeed him, and would live long 
enough to ruin us all; so that there was no govern- 
ment at all.”? ; 

That Lord Chesterfield had but little satisfaction in 
his new post, appears from his letters shortly after his 
appointment. ‘To Madame de Monconseil, he writes 
on 2nd December: “ Me voici donc tiré d’un poste 
honorable, lucratif, et dont les fonctions ne prenoient 
pas trop sur le tems que j’aime a donner aux douceurs 
de la société, ou méme de la paresse. J’y avois en 
méme tems loisir et dignité, au lieu qu’a present je me 





1 Diary of Hugh, Lord Manne pp. 182-6. 
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trouve placé sur un piéedestal public, dans un certain 
point de vue, que ma figure, qui comme vous le savez 
bien, n’est nullement colossale, ne pourra guéres 
soutenir, et accablé par-dessus le marché d’un travail 
également au-dessus des forces de mon corps, et de 
mon esprit. Faut-il donc me féliciter, ou ne faut-il pas 
plutdt me plaindre ?”? 

To his son on December oth: “The post I am 
now in, though the object of most people’s views and 
desires, was in some degree inflicted upon me; anda 
certain concurrence of circumstances obliged me to 
engage in it; but I feel that it requires more strength 
of body and mind than I have, to go through with it.” ? 

In a letter to Dr. Madden,? December 12th, he 
says: “A concurrence of circumstances has obliged 
me to change an easy for a laborious employment, in 
which too, I fear, it will be much less in my power to 
do good, than it was in my former. It may seem vain 
to say so, but I will own that I thought I could, and 
began to hope that I should, do some good in Ireland. 
I flattered myself that I had put jobs a little out of 
fashion, and your own manufactures a little in fashion, 
and that I had in some degree discouraged the per- 
nicious and beastly practice of drinking, with many 


' Letters, ili. p. 186. 2) Letie7s) Veapia5 Ol 

* Samuel Madden, D.D., was born in Dublin, December, 1686, and 
became Rector of Drummully, near Newtown Butler, County Fermanagh, 
in 1721. He assisted Prior in the establishment of the Dublin Society, 
and it was mainly through his influence that a charter of incorporation 
was obtained for it. He contributed annually £130, and after some years, 
£300 in premiums, awarded by the Society for the encouragement of 
manufactures, etc. He died at Manor Waterhouse (Fermanagh), Decem- 
ber, 1765. 
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other pleasing visions of public good. At least I am 
sure I was earnest in my wishes, and would have been 
assiduous in my endeavours for it. Fortune, chance, 
or Providence, call it which you will, has removed me 
from you, and has assigned me another destination ; 
but has not, I am sure, changed my inclinations, 
my wishes, or my efforts, upon occasion, for the in- 
terest and prosperity of Ireland; and I shall always 
retain the truest affection for, and remembrance of, 
that country ; I wish I could say of that rich, flourish- 
ing, and industrious nation. I hope it will in time be 
so, and I even think it makes some progress that way, 
though not so quick as I could wish; but, however, 
there are righteous enough to save the city, and the 
examples of you, and many of your friends, will, I 
hope, prove happily and beneficially contagious.” * 
The first letter in Lord Chesterfield’s familiar cor- 
respondence in 1747 is to his son, who was then at 
Lausanne : writing to him on the subject of amuse- 
ments and pleasures on the 24th February :— 
“Nombre de jeunes gens se livrent 4 des plaisirs 
quiils ne géutent point, parceque, par abus, ils ont le 
nom de plaisirs. Ils sy trompent méme, souvent, au 
point de prendre la débauche pour le plaisir. Avoiiez 
que l’ivrognerie, qui ruine également la santé et l’esprit, 
est un beau plaisir. Le gros jeu, qui vous cause mille 
mauvaises affaires, qui ne vous laisse pas le sol, et qui 
vous donne tout l’air et les maniéres d’un possédé, est 
un plaisir bien exquis: nest ce pas? La débauche 





* Letters, iii. p. 188. ‘ 
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des femmes, a la vérité, n’a guéres d’autre suite, que 
de faire tomber le nez, ruiner la santé, et vous attirer, 
de tems en tems, quelques coups d’épée. Bagatelles 
que cela! Voila, cependant, le catalogue des plaisirs 
de la plupart des jeunes gens, qui ne raisonnent pas, 
par eux mémes, et qui adoptent, sans discernement, ce 
qu'il plait aux autres d’appeller du beau nom de Plaisir. 
Je suis tres persuadé que vous ne tomberez pas dans 
ces égaremens, et que, dans le choix de vos plaisirs, 
vous consulterez votre raison et votre goit. 

“La société des honnétes gens, la table dans les 
bornes requises, un petit jeu qui amuse sans intérét, 
et la conversation enjouce et galante des femmes de 
condition et d’esprit, sont les véritables plaisirs d’un 
honnéte homme; qui ne causent ni maladie, ni honte, 
ni repentir. Au lieu que tout ce qui va au dela, devient 
crapule, débauche, fureur, qui, loin de donner du relief, 
décrédite, et déshonore.” ! 

Writing to him again upon the same subject, 27th 
March: ‘Pleasure is the rock which most young 
people split upon ; they launch out with crowded sails 
in quest of it, but without a compass to direct their 
course, or reason sufficient to steer the vessel; for 
want of which, pain and shame, instead of Pleasure, 
are the returns of their voyage. Do not think that I 
mean to snarl at Pleasure, like a Stoic, or to preach 
against it, like a parson; no, I mean to point it out, 
and recommend it to you, like an Epicurean: I wish 
you a great deal; and my only view is to hinder you 
from mistaking it. a 


4 Letters, paso 
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After frankly owning the follies and errors of his 
own youth, especially with respect to gaming, as a 
warning to his son: “Were I to begin the world 
again, with the experience which I now have of it, I 
would lead a life of real, not of imaginary, pleasure. 
I would enjoy the pleasures of the table, and of wine ; 
but stop short of the pains inseparably annexed to an 
excess in either. I would not, at twenty years, be a. 
preaching missionary of abstemiousness and sobriety ; 
and I should let other people do as they would, without 
formally and sententiously rebuking them for it: but I 
would be most firmly resolved not to destroy my own 
faculties and constitution, in compliance to those who 
have no regard to their own. I would play to give me 
pleasure, but not to give me pain; that is, I would play 
for trifles, in mixed companies, to amuse myself, and 
conform to custom: but I would take care not to 
venture for sums, which, if I won, I should not. be the 
better for; but, if I lost, should be under a difficulty to 
pay; and, when paid, would oblige me to retrench in 
several other articles. Not to mention the quarrels 
which deep play commonly occasions. 

“T have not mentioned the pleasures of ae mind 
(which are the solid and permanent ones), because 
they do not come under the head of what people com- 
monly call pleasures, which they seem to confine to 
the senses. The pleasure of virtue, of charity, and of 
learning, is true and lasting pleasure; which I hope 
you will be well and long acquainted with.” } 


' Letters, i. Ps 61. 
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His next letter on April 3rd deserves attention on 
account of its wit: “If I am rightly informed, I am 
now writing to a fine gentleman, in a scarlet coat laced 
with gold, a brocade waistcoat, and all other suitable 
ornaments. The natural partiality of every author for 
his own works makes me very glad to hear that Mr. 3 
Harte has thought this last edition of mine worth so 
fine a binding; and, as he has bound it in red, and 
gilt it upon the back, I hope he will take care that it 
shall be /e¢éeved too. A showish binding attracts the 
eyes, and engages the attention of everybody: but 
with this difference, that women, and men who are like 
women, mind the binding more than the book ; where- 
as men of sense and learning immediately examine 
the inside, and, if they find that it does not answer the 
finery on the outside, they throw it by with the greater 
indignation and contempt. I hope that, when this 
edition of my works shall be opened and read, the 
best judges will find connection, consistency, solidity, 
and spirit in it. Mr. Harte may vecensere and emendare, 
as much as he pleases; but it will be to little purpose, « 
if you do not co-operate with him. The work will be 
imperfect.” 

After thanking him for an account he had given of 
the Salt-works: “ But, notwithstanding that, by your 
account, the Swiss salt is (I dare say) very good, yet | 
am apt to suspect that it falls a little short of the true 
Attic salt, in which there was a peculiar quickness and 
delicacy. That same Attic salt seasoned almost all 
Greece, except Bceotia; and a great deal of it was 
exported afterwards to Rome, where it was counter- 
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feited by a composition called Urbanity, which in 
some time was brought to very near the perfection of 
the original Attic salt. The more you are powdered 
with these two kinds of salt, the better you will keep,’ 
and the more you will be relished.” ? 

In a letter of the 14th April, urging attention to 
whatever he is about, whether business or pleasure, 
he says :— 

“A man is fit for neither business nor pleasure, 
who either cannot, or does not, command and direct 
his attention to the present object, and, in some de- 
gree, banish, for that time, all other objects from his 
thoughts. If at a ball, a supper, or a party of plea- 
sure, a man were to be solving, in his own mind, a 
problem in Euclid, he would be a very bad companion, 
and make a very poor figure in that company ; or if, 
in studying a problem in his closet, he were to think 
of a minuet, I am apt to believe that he would make 
a very poor mathematician. There is time enough for 
everything in the course of the day, if you do but one 
thing at once; but there is not time enough in the 
year, if you will do two things at a time. 

‘““The Pensionary de Witt, who was torn to pieces 
in the year 1672, did the whole business of the Re- 
public, and yet had time left to go to assemblies in the 
evening, and sup in company. Being asked how he 
could possibly find time to go through so much busi- 
ness, and yet amuse himself in the evenings as he 
did? he answered, ‘There was nothing so easy ; for 





3 % 
1 Letters, i. p. 64. 
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that it was only doing one thing at a time, and never 
putting off anything till to-morrow that could be done 
to-day.’ This steady and undissipated attention to 
one object, is a sure mark of a superior genius: as 
hurry, bustle, and agitation, are the never-failing 
symptoms of a weak and frivolous mind.” ? 

Lord Chesterfield, having succeeded in obtaining for 
his friend Mr. Dayrolles the post of King’s Resident 
at the Hague, writes to him on the 4th May :— 


“ Mr. RESIDENT,— 

“T have finished your affair this morning; it 
went easy, and you must go very soon. Come to 
town immediately upon the receipt of this, and wind 
up your own private bottoms as well as you ee 


the meantime, for you must go on Friday. /e vous 
en félurte. Adieu!” ? 


The following letter to Mr. Prior on the 6th May 
is only another instance of Lord Chesterfield’s con- 
tinued good-will to Ireland :— 


1 Letters, i. p. 66. 

2 Letters, iii. p. 198. Horace Walpole mentions this appointment in his 
usual satirical way: “I have no other event to tell you, but the pro- 
motion of a new brother of yours. I condole with you, for they have 
literally sent one Dayrolles resident to Holland, under Lord Sandwich, 


—partes mimum tractare secundas,* 


This curious minister has always been a led-captain to the Dukes of 
Grafton and Richmond ; used to be sent to auctions for them, and to 
walk in the Park with their daughters, and once went dry-nurse to 
Holland with them. He has belonged, too, a good deal to my Lord 
Chesterfield, to whom, I believe, he owes this new honour ;” he then 
refers to Dayrolles having been black-rod in Ireland, as to which see 
ante, p. 295.—Letter to Mann, May 19, 1747. 


* Horat. Epist., 1. xviii. 14. 


‘ 
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“My Goop Frienp,— 

‘“T have been long in your debt, and am ashamed 
of it; but I am sure you do me too much justice to 
suspect me of either fraud or negligence. The truth 
is, that I have as little command of time as many 
people have of money, and, though my intentions are 
honest, I am often forced by necessity to be a very 
bad paymaster. 

“T desire that the Dublin Society will dispose of the 
trifle that I gave them in the manner they shall think 
proper. They are the best judges, and have shown 
themselves so by all their past conduct. They have 
done more good to Ireland, with regard to arts and 
industry, than all the laws that could have been 
formed ; for, unfortunately, there is a perverseness in 
our natures which prompts us to resist authority, 
though otherwise inclined enough to do the thing, if 
left to our choice. Invitation, example, and fashion, 
with some premiums attending them, are I am con- 
vinced, the only methods of bringing people in Ireland 
to do what they ought to do; and that is the plan of 
your Society. . 

“T am glad to find that your paper manufacture goes 
on so well; if it does but once take root with you, I 
am sure it will flourish, for it is the beginning only of 
things that is difficult with you. You want stock to 
set out with, and patience for the returns; but when 
once the profit begins to be felt, you will go on as 
well as any people in the world. 

“T am surprised that the high duty upon glass here 
and the suspension of the manufacttre of it in some 
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degree, has not encouraged you to apply yourselves 
to that part of trade, in which I am sure the profits 
would be very considerable; and your making your 
own bottles might be some little degree of equivalent 
for what emptying of bottles costs you. I wish every 
man in Ireland were obliged to make as many bottles 
as he empties, and your manufacture would be a 
flourishing one indeed. 

“TI am very glad to hear that your Linen Board is to 
give out no more flax-seed, but only premiums for the 
raising of it; for that same flax-seed was the seed of 
corruption, which throve wonderfully in the soil of 
particular people, and produced jobs one hundred 
fae albos” 


After thanking him for having sent some “ex- 
tremely good snuff” :— 


“T should not be the friend that I really am to 
Ireland, if I were not so to you, who deserve so well 
of your country. I know few people who, like you, 
employ both their time and their fortunes in doing 
public good, without the thoughts or expectations of 
private advantage; when I say advantage, I mean it in 
the common acceptation of the word, which, thanks to 
the virtue of the times, implies only money ; for other- 
wise your advantage is very considerable, from the con- 
sciousness of the good you do—the greatest advantage 
which an honest mind is capable of enjoying. May you 
long enjoy it, with health, the next happiness to it!” ? 

We must now consider Lord Chesterfield’s position 





1 Letters, iii. p. 198. 
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as Secretary of State. His motive for accepting that 
post in exchange for an employment which he had 
filled in a manner which had procured him the love 
and almost the adoration of the people of Ireland, was 
his hope of being able to bring about his favourite 
object, a safe and honourable peace. While Lord 
Lieutenant, he was, as we have seen, on the most 
cordial terms with the Duke of Newcastle; but no 
sooner did he accept the seals than the same jealousy 
of power on the Duke's part, which had led to Lord 
Harrington’s resignation, began to prevail. It was 
with the hope of facilitating a peace, overtures for 
which were made by France, that Lord Chesterfield 
had sent Mr. Dayrolles to the Hague; but his views 
and intentions were frustrated by the secret correspon- 
dence between Lord Sandwich, our Plenipotentiary at 
the Hague, and the Duke of Newcastle; which, as it 
was no secret to the world, was a just cause of offence 
to Lord Chesterfield, as an encroachment upon his 
department.’ 

And although, by his insinuating manners, Lord 
Chesterfield had brought the King to civility, famili- 
arity, and perhaps liking to his conversation, he seems 
never to have thoroughly regained his favour. One 
occasion, however, is recorded where the Earl obtained 
his purpose by his ready wit. Waiting on the King 
with a commission ready to be filled up in favour of 
a person to whom his Majesty was greatly averse, 
ie King angrily tec, ne “T would’ rather 


1 Rene letter Ae Mr. ie to Sir é H. Williams, Gomes Pelham 
Administration. ‘ 
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have the Devil.” “ With all my heart,” replied Lord 
Chesterfield, “I only beg leave to put your Majesty in 
mind, that the commission is indited to our right- 
trusty and right well-beloved cousin.” The King 
laughed, and said, “ My Lord, do as you please.” 

Lord Sandwich had at this time come home on 
leave of absence, and in a letter to Mr. Dayrolles on 
June 2nd, Lord Chesterfield says : — 

“Lord Sandwich, who arrived this morning, spoke 
very well of you to me, and did not discover the least 
discontent at your mission. I am in a great’ hurry 
to-night, and can add nothing more now, than that | 
am most truly and affectionately yours.” ? 

Mr. Dayrolles’ “mission” was not, however, ap- 
proved of; for in his next letter to him on June oth, 

Lord Chesterfield writes :— 

“T have long thought that the Duke of Newcastle 
and Bentinck had a secret correspondence, in which 
I believe they have now engaged Sandwich. This 
latter, | have now found out, is much displeased at 
your being sent to the Hague; but you need not mind 
it; he shall not be able to hurt you, and on your part 

don’t give him the least cause to complain, nor let: 
him see that you know he is displeased with your 
being at the Hague.” ® 

Writing again on June 16th, he says :— 

“ Far from disliking the dissolution of the Parliament, 
I approved of, and promoted it, as much as anybody, 
and do think it a very right measure, as will appear, I 


* Maty, p. 324. * Letters, iii. p. 201. 8 Letters, iii. p. 201. 
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dare say, by the majority which we shall have in the 
new one. Our enemies have not time to work, nor 
money to work with, as they would have had if this 
Parliament had died a year hence of a natural death. 

“The news of Lord Sandwich succeeding me was 
put into the public papers here, whether by design 
or ignorance I don’t know. Many people, I believe, 
think that my Brother will wear out my patience, as in- 
deed he has most people’s; but as I have a good deal 
I may hold out longer than people think. Besides 
that, things may mend.” * 

Ina letter to the Bishop of Waterford on June 18th, 
after inquiring about the linen manufacture, etc. :— 


“JT wish my country people, for I look upon myself 
as an Irishman still, would but attend half as much 
to those useful objects, as they do to the glory of the 
militia and the purity of their claret. Drinking is 
a most beastly vice in every country, but it is really 
a ruinous one to Ireland; nine gentlemen in ten in 
Ireland are impoverished by the great quantity of 
claret, which, from mistaken notions of hospitality 
and dignity, they think it necessary should be drunk 
in their houses; this expense leaves them no room 
to improve their estates, by proper indulgence upon 





' Letters, ill. p. 203. Horace Walpole, writing to Mann, June 5, 
says: ‘Don’t be more frightened at hearing the Parliament is to be 
dissolved in a fortnight, than you are obliged to be as a good minister. 

There are rumours of changes to attend its exit. People 
imagine Lord Chesterfield is to quit, but I know no other grounds for 
this belief, than that they conclude the Duke of Newcastle must be 
jealous of him by this time. Lord Sandwigh is looked upon as his 
successor, whenever it shall happen.” 
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proper conditions to their tenants, who must pay them 
to the full, and upon the very day, that they may pay 
their wine-merchants. 

“There was a law, in one of the ancient Govern- 
ments, I have forgot which, that empowered a man to 
kill his wife if she smelt of wine. I most sincerely 
wish that there were a law in Ireland, and better 
executed than most laws are, to empower the wives 
to kill their husbands in the like case; it would pro- 
mote sobriety extremely, if the effects of conjugal 
affection were fully considered. 

‘Do you grow fat? Are Mrs. Chenevix and your 
children all well? Are you as cheerful and as happy 
as your good conscience ought to make you? I hope 
them all; for upon my word, nobody loves and 
values you more than 


“Vour faithful friend and servant.” ! 


From this time until his retirement, Lord Chester- 
field’s letters to his confidential correspondent, Mr. 
Dayrolles, are full of complaints of delays and inde- 
cision on the part of his “brother” Minister, the 
Duke of Newcastle, who veered from peace to war, 
from war to peace. There was a scheme of taking 
30,000 Russians into the joint pay of the Dutch and 
English ; ‘but upon mature and wise deliberation, it 
was thought proper to put off this affair to wait for 
events ex attendant, which, God knows, in my mind, 
we have done but too long already.” His opinion 
was for taking the Russians immediately ; “ because 


1 Letters, iii. p. 205. 
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you know, that while we are in war, I am for making 
it vigorously, and with superior force, and not con- 
suming ourselves, by inferior and ineffectual armies.” * 

‘I wish I could see a plan for either a vigorous 
war or a tolerable peace, or rather, a plan eventually 


foreach, . . . All this entre nous absolutely ; for 
I meddle very little; I execute orders quietly ; and 
give no advice. . . . By this conduct I am better 


and better every day in the Closet. 

“Lord Sandwich embarks for Holland on Sun- 
day night, or Monday morning at farthest. 
Upon my soul we shall be undone if we have not a 
peace, for I am sure we should not carry on the war 
better next year than we have done this. Give the 
Austrians what we please, they will always be grossly 
deficient; and let the Dutch take what vigorous 
resolutions they please, I fear they have not the means 
of enforcing them. Our means fall short, and our 
capacity still shorter. Mous ne sommes pas montés sur 
le ton de conguéte. However, don't declare your 
opinion either way where you are ; but speak cautiously 
and doubtfully. Sandwich I know has instructions 
from the Duke of Newcastle to watch you carefully ; 
he goes back much puzzled between his Grace and 
me; he would be well with both, and sees that it is 
impossible. The Duke of Newcastle has, I believe, 
shown him my place ex perspective, which possibly 
it may not be in his Grace’s power to dispose of.” ? 

‘What our real sentiments are here it is impossible 


\ 
1 Letters, iii. pp. 206-9. SOECHLE7S Mlle Dee 2 LIne) Llyarti7s 
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for me to tell you; they vary so often. We have no 
plan for either war or peace; the least favourable 
event inclines us to the former, the least check to the 
latter, so that we are always either at the top or at 
the bottom of the house, and the middle floor is always 
to be let! 

‘“‘T send Lord Sandwich, by this post, his Credentials 
of Ambassador, which he has long solicited, but which 
he is neither to present nor mention till he receive 
further orders; therefore don’t you seem to know 
anything at all of it. Far from having drawn up his 
own instructions, I can hardly say that he has any; 
such is our indecision still.” ? 

‘Tl informed you wrong in my last when I told you 
I should by that post send Lord Sandwich his Cre- 
dentials of Ambassador, for when I carried them 
afterwards to the King he would not ‘four un diable’ 
sign them, but has indeed allowed him the full ap- 
pointment. Don’t mention a word of this. If Lord 
Sandwich does not think proper to speak to you about 
business don’t seem to observe it, but go on out de 
gute. * 

“T don’t at all wonder at Lord Sandwich’s proceed- 
ing with you, as it is conformable to his conduct with 
regard to me. His Lordship has for some time made 
his option between the Duke of Newcastle and my- 
self, and I suppose thinks he has chose the best, in 
which however he may some time or other find him- 


1 Letters, iii. p. 215. July 31. It had been reported at the Hague 
that Lord Sandwich had the sole framing of his instructions. 
2 Letters, ill. p. 217. August II. 
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self mistaken. . . . But I take no notice of it, 
and I advise you to dosotoo. Their great point is 
to prevent any peace at all, the Prince of Orange 
thinking as vainly that the Republic has resources, as 
the Duke of Newcastle thinks that he has abilities to 
carry on the war. I let them go on quietly, being 
convinced that events will soon show who is in the 
right and who in the wrong. Pray do not upon any 
account discover the least dissatisfaction either with 
regard to yourself or to me, but remember that Volto 
sciolto e penstert strette are often very necessary in 
business... The taking of the Russians is, in my 
mind, eventually a right step, provided we make the 
right use of it; that is, to treat seriously of peace, with 
force in our hands for war. For I am convinced, that 
everything that does not tend to a peace, is absurd, 
and will in the end prove fatal.” ? 

‘““T am concerned for the public which I take to be in 
a very dangerous situation ; as to myself in particular, 
I am extremely easy. I will continue in public life, 
while I can do it with honour; and, when I cannot, 
I shall enjoy private life with pleasure, and I hope 
some reputation. The Republic talks and looks big ; 
but neither does, nor I fear can act up to it. And 
how they will repel the dangers of this year, by the 





' The origin of this expression—a favourite one with Chesterfield—is 
to be found in a letter of Sir Henry Wootton, prefixed to Milton’s Comus, 
which Sir Henry says was the advice given him by one Alberto Scipioni. 
Signor Arrigo mio, I pensteri strettt, e il viso sctolto will go safely over 
the whole world. ‘“ That is, as I use to translate it, your thoughts close 
and your countenance loose.”—Milton’s works by odd, v. p. 192. 

* Letters, iii. p. 220. August 25. 
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force which they are to raise the next, I am at a loss 
to discover.” ! 

“Tf they mean, by my having nothing to say at 
Court, that my opinion does not prevail there, they 
are very much in the right; and I should be very 
sorry that the measures which do prevail, should be 
supposed to be mine. A little time, I fear, will show 
the fatal consequences of them. The stake now 
played for, is no less than the Republic itself; and I 
see no better prospect of either better cards, or better 
play next year, than to our cost, we have seen this.” ” 

“I have just now received your letter of the 31st 
instant, N.S. The news which you mention to be 
sent from hence to your little Court, is, I believe, 
wished there to be true, and possibly, I wish it more 
myself, than anybody else does; but yet I will say 
that it is in nobody’s power, but my own, to verify it. 
How soon I may choose to do it, I cannot now deter- 
mine; but this I know, that you judge very right in 
thinking that it must be very disagreeable to tug at 
the oar with one who cannot row, and yet will be 
paddling so as to hinder you from rowing. I think, 
I have had a great deal of patience already, and how 
much longer it will hold, God knows ; to do any good, 
I would bear a great deal, but as I find that impos- 
sible, and that we are to be ruined by incapacity, I do 
not much care to share in the reproach when I know 
I am free from the guilt.” * 


1 Letters, iii. p. 224. September 22. 
® Letters, iii. p, 226. October 2. 
3 Letters, iil. p. 229. October 23. 
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“Your politics in Holland are above my compre- 
hension, as well as ours here. In pursuit of chimeri- 
cal and unattainable views, we are running into certain 
ruin, Heat, prejudice and obstinacy hurry you on in 
Holland; incapacity leads or rather misleads here. 
But enough of this and etre nous only. Je suis bien 
las de tout cect et serois bien aise d’une bonne occasion 
de me sauver dune galére sans prlote, et battue de vents 
contratres. Adteu, mon cher enfant.” * 

And on January 12th, 1748, he says: ‘“ Whether 
the tone of that Court be peace or war, it differs only 
in point of time; for a peace there will necessarily be ; 
if prudence makes it soon, it will be so much the 
better; but if sanguine folly delays it, necessity will, 
before it is long, make it, and make a damned bad 
one. We have not nor cannot have any force to look 
the French in the face with, till the middle of the 
campaign ; before which time they will have struck 
their stroke, and the Republic will beg, instead of 
refusing.a peace.” ” 

Reports having reached Holland of Lord Chester- 
field’s intended resignation, which Mr. Dayrolles was 
unwilling to believe without confirmation from himself, 
Lord Chesterfield writes on January 26th: “ Neither « 
the state of foreign nor domestic affairs will permit 
me to continue much longer in my present situation. 
[ cannot go on writing orders, of which I see and 
foretell the fatal tendency. I can no longer take my 
share, of either the public indignation or contempt on 


\ 
1 Letters, iii. p. 230. November 17. 2 Letters, ili. p. 235. 
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account of measures in which I have no share. I can 
no longer continue in a post in which it is well known 
“that I am but a Commzs; and in which I have not 
been able to do any one service to any one man 
though ever so meritorious, lest I should be supposed 
to have any power and my colleague not the whole. 
And lastly, I tell you very truly, I long for rest and 
quiet, equally necessary to my present state both of 
body and mind. Could I do any good, I would 
sacrifice some more quiet to it; but, convinced as | 
am that I can do none, I will indulge my ease, and 
preserve my character.” 

He gives another reason for disgust of business ; 
“which is, that in this country one must, for political 
reasons, frequently prefer the most unworthy to the 
most worthy, and prostitute to importunity and un- 
deserving greediness the rewards of merits. 

“Do not think neither that I mean a sullen retire- 
ment from the world; on the contrary, my retreat 
from business will give me both more time and 
better spirits for the enjoyment of social life, from 
which I will never withdraw myself.” ? 

There was another circumstance which determined 
Lord Chesterfield’s resignation. We have seen how 
earnestly he had solicited the rank of Colonel for 
George Stanhope.” On coming into office, he en- 
deavoured to obtain this promotion for his relative 
through the influence of Lady Yarmouth, whose good 
will he gained, and had all the help she could give ; 


1 Letters, iii. p. 236. 2 Ante, p. 310. 
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but, in the end, it failed entirely, for the King gave 
away five regiments, and made two aides-de-camp, 
with the rank of Colonel, always omitting the name 
of Stanhope; and though Lord Chesterfield was not 
inclined to take this affair in a high way, he said “he 
saw that it was done to show that he had no credit, 
and to tell everybody not to apply to him if they 
wanted anything.” ? « 
On February oth he writes :— 


“Le sort est getté: you receive this letter from a 
sincere friend, but not from a Secretary of State; 
and I know you to be so true a friend too, that I 
am sure you value it more in the former character 
than in the latter. Last Saturday I resigned the 
Seals into the King’s hands, who parted with me 
in the most gracious manner possible. My health, 
my spirits, and my character, all concurred in this 
measure, and made it absolutely necessary for me. 
I retire without any personal quarrel with any man 
whatsoever ; and if I disapproved of measures, it was 
by no means upon account of their authors. Far from 
engaging in opposition, as resigning Ministers too 
commonly do, I shall, to the utmost of my powers, 
support the King and his Government; which I can 
do with more advantage to them, and more honour to 
myself, when I do not receive five thousand pounds 
a-year for doing it. I shall now, for the first time in 
my life, enjoy that philosophical quiet, which, upon 
my word, I have long wished for. While I was able, 





' Diary of Lord Marchmont, pp. 225, 26% Letter from Mr. Fox to 
Sir C. H. Williams, Coxe, Pelhani Administration. 
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that is, while I was young, I lived in a constant dis- 
sipation and tumult of pleasures ; the hurry and plague 
of business, either in or out of Court, succeeded, and 
continued till now. And it is now time to think of 
the only real comforts in the latter end of life, quiet, 
liberty, and health. Do not think, by the way, that 
by quiet and retirement I mean solitude and misan- 
thropy ; far from it, my philosophy, as you know, is 
of a cheerful and social nature. My horse, my books, 
and my friends will divide my time pretty equally ; 
I shall not keep less company, but only better, for I 
shall choose it. Therefore do not fear finding me, 
whenever you take a little turn here, morose and 
cynical : on the contrary, you will find me as gentle 
as a dove; but, alas! not so amorous. At least, 
whatever else you find me, you will always find me 


with the truest affection, 
Yours 


And in a letter of the same date enclosing the 
above, he says :— 


“ As you will be asked a million of questions about 
my resignation, I have wrote you the letter in which 
this goes enclosed, by way of brief for you to talk 
out of; and moreover, you may if you please (though 
with some seeming difficulty), show the letter itself 
to the curious. Various and absurd reports will, | 
know, be stirring upon this event; I cannot help 
that, and must pay that tax as well as other people. 
One of those reports I am sure will be, and indeed 








1 Letters, iil. ps 238. 
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in some measure already is, that my ambition was 
boundless, and that because I could not be everything, 
I would be nothing; to which I shall only answer, 
that if such were my ambition, staying in Court was a 
much more likely way of gratifying it than going out; 
and that my chance was far from being a bad one, if 
I would have tried it, as an ambitious man certainly 
would have done. But upon my word, I gave you 
my true motives in my former letter, I told them to 
my friends here likewise, and as for the rest of the 
_ world, they are welcome to refine and speculate as 
much as ever they please for 
‘Yours sincerely. 
“ Point de Vivacité/ “Yemper, Temper ! 


“The Duke of Newcastle has taken my department 
(in truth he had it before), and the New Secretary, 
whoever he shall be, will have the Southern. The 
difficulty is where to get one; some talk of the Duke 
of Bedford, to hold it till Lord Sandwich can come 
from the Congress ; but nobody is yet fixed. 

“Whoever it shall be, I will venture to prophesy 
‘that he will not agree with his colleagues so long as 
Liidsgy 

To his son also Lord Chesterfield wrote on the 
same day, and to him, at all events, he no doubt 
expressed his real feelings: “You will receive this 
letter, not from a Secretary of State, but from a 
private man; for whom, at this time of life, quiet was 
as fit, and as necessary, as labour and activity are for 





1 Letters, iii. p. 240. ® 
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you at your age, and for many years still to come. 
I resigned the Seals, last Saturday, to the King; 
who parted with me most graciously, and (I may add, 
for he said so himself) with regret. As I retire from 
hurry to quiet, and to enjoy, at my ease, the comforts 
of private and social life, you will easily imagine that 
I have no thoughts of opposition, or meddling with 
business. Otzum cum dignitate is my object. The 
former I now enjoy; and I hope that my conduct and 
character entitle me to some share of the latter. In 
short, I am now happy ; and I found that I could not 
be so in my former public situation.” ? 

Whatever may have been Lord Chesterfield’s in- 
ward feelings, he took his leave of public life with 
dignity, and with that evenly balanced temper and 
perfect self-control which had become habitual to him ; 
and to show that he did not retire in ill-humour, he 
procured a seat at the Board of Admiralty for his 
brother, John Stanhope. At parting, the King offered 
him a Dukedom, which, with his usual good sense, he 
declined.? From this time, although Lord Chester- 
field continued to take an interest in Foreign and 
Domestic: Politics, he virtually retired from the strife 
of parties; and except on the occasions of bringing in 
his Bill for the Reformation of the Calendar, and when 
he interposed as a mediator, he rarely took part in 
public affairs. During the remainder of his life, there- 





DULELE7S. lupe LOS, 

2 Although, during his tenure of office, he had never touched a card, 
it is stated that on the very evening of the day that he resigned, he went 
to White’s, and resumed his habits of play.—Maty, pp. 183, 186. 
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fore, we shall view him as a philosophical observer of 
the events of his time; watching over, and assisting 
the advancement of his son; amusing his leisure with 
the building and adornment of his house in London, 
and his villa at Blackheath; and finally, after the 
death of his son, finding fresh interest and occupation 
in the instruction of his godson and heir, who suc- 
ceeded him in the Earldom. 

Lord Chesterfield had been for some time engaged 
in the building of his house in London, which still 
bears his name. In a letter to Madame de Moncon- 
seil, he writes: “ Une société aimable est, a la longue, 
la plus grande douceur de la vie, et elle ne se trouve 
que dans les capitales. C'est sur ce principe que je 
me ruine actuellement a batir une assex belle maison 
ici, qui sera finie a la Francoise, avec force sculptures 
et dorures,”? 

And to Mr. Dayrolles: “My only amusement is 
my new house, which has now taken some form, both 
within and without. There is but one disagreeable 
circumstance that attends it, which is the expense.” ? 

Shortly after his resignation, Lord Chesterfield went 
to Bath, whence he writes to his son on February 
16th: “ The first use that I made of my liberty was 
to come hither, where I arrived yesterday. My 





1 Letters, iil. p. 214. 31 Juillet, 1747. 

2 Letters, iit, Pa 225e022 Septy L747. 

3 Horace Walpole, writing to Mann, Feb. 16, tells him “that my Lord 
Chesterfield has resigned the seals, that the Duke of Newcastle has. 
changed his province, and that the Duke of Bedford is the new Secretary 
of State. . . . Lord Chesterfield, who, I believe, had no quarrel but 
with his partner, is gone to Bath; and his youpgest brother, John Stan- 
hope, comes into the Admiralty, where Sandwich is now first Lord.” 
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health, though not fundamentally bad, yet, for want 
of proper attention of late, wanted some repairs, which 
these waters never fail giving it. I shall drink them 
a month, and return to London, there to enjoy the 
comforts of social life, instead of groaning under the 
load of business. I have given the description of the 
life that I propose to lead for the future in this motto, 
which I have put up in the frize of my library, in my 
new house : 


Nunc veterum libris nunc somno et inertibus horis 
Ducere sollicitee jucunda oblivia vitze.! 


I must observe to you upon this occasion, that the 
uninterrupted satisfaction which I expect to find in 
that library will be chiefly owing to my having em- 
ployed some part of my life well at your age. I wish 
I had employed it better, and my satisfaction would 
now be complete; but, however, I planted, while 
young, that degree of knowledge which is now my 
refuge and my shelter. Make your plantations still 
more extensive ; they will more than pay you for your 
trouble.” 

The following concluding words of this letter ex- 
press Lord Chesterfield’s hopes and fears for his son, 
whose improvement and advancement became now his 
chief, and almost his only care. We shall see in the 
course of his correspondence how far those hopes and 
fears were destined to be realized and disappointed. 

“JT have now but one anxiety left, which is, con- 
cerning you. I would have you be, what I know 





' Horatit Sat., ii. 6, 61. 
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nobody is, perfect. As that is impossible, I would 
have you as near perfection as possible. I know 
nobody in a fairer way towards it than yourself, if you 
please. Never were so much pains taken for any- 
body’s education as for yours, and never had anybody 
those opportunities of knowledge and improvement 
which you have had, and still have. I hope, I wish, 
I doubt, and I fear alternately. This only I am sure 
of—that you will prove either the greatest pain, or 
the greatest pleasure, of 
“ Yours." = 


Writing to him again on the 22nd February :— 
“Every excellency, and every virtue, has its kindred 
vice or weakness ; and if carried beyond certain bounds, 
sinks into the one or the other. Generosity often runs 
into profusion, economy into avarice, courage into 
rashness, caution into timidity, and so on; insomuch 
that, I believe, there is more judgment required for 
the proper conduct of our virtues, than for avoiding 
their opposite vices. Vice, in its true light, is so 
deformed, that it shocks us at first sight; and would 
hardly ever seduce us, if it did not, at first, wear the 
mask of some virtue. But virtue is, in itself, so beauti- 
ful, that it charms us at first sight ; engages us more 
and more upon further acquaintance, and, as with 
other beauties, we think excess impossible, it is here 
that judgment is necessary, to moderate and direct the 
effects of an excellent cause.” ? 

Lord Chesterfield stayed some time at Bath, where 





1 Letters, i. p. 108. \: Letters, 1p. V2. 
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he says, in a letter to Mr. Dayrolles, February 23rd, 
he had gone more for the sake of quiet, and absence 
from London, than for any great occasion he had for. 
the waters. 

“Without affectation, I feel most sensibly the com- 
forts of my present free and quiet situation; and if I 
had much vanity in my composition, of which I really 
think that I have less than most people, even that 
vanity would be fully gratified, by the voice of the 
public upon this occasion. But, upon my word, all the 
busy tumultuous passions have subsided in me; and 
that not so much from philosophy, as from a little re- 
flection upon a great deal of experience. I have been 
behind the scenes, both of pleasure and business. | 
have seen all the coarse pullies and dirty ropes, which 
exhibit and move all the gaudy machines; and I have 
seen and smelt the tallow-candles which illuminate the 
whole decoration, to the astonishment and admiration 
of the ignorant audience. 

“Since my resignation, my brother,’ as you will have 
seen in the newspapers, is appointed Commissioner of 
the Admiralty, which he never would have been as 
long as I had continued in, the resolution being taken 
to exclude all those who might otherwise have been 
supposed to have come in upon my interest. As | 
retire without quarrelling, and without the least inten- 
tion to oppose, I saw no reason why my brother should 
decline this post; and I advised him to accept of it, 
and the rather as it was the King’s own doing. 





1 Ante, p. 335. 
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‘‘George Stanhope,’ too, I am told, is now to have: 
the rank of Colonel given him, which I could never 
procure him ; so that it seems I have a much better 
interest out of place than I had in.” ? 

And in a letter to the Bishop of Waterford, 1st 
March :-— 

“T thank you for your kind letter, by which I am 
glad to find that you approve of my resignation, and 
of my resolution to enjoy the comforts of a private life; 
indeed, I had enough both of the pageantry and hurry 
of public life, to see their futility, and I withdraw from 
them, w¢z conviva satur.* This conviction from experi- 
ence secured me from regret; those who have only 
seen the gaudy outside of great stations, languish for 
their hidden oe which in my mind soon satiate 
after possession.‘ 

‘‘T have been here now a fortnight, and have found 
good by the waters, not that I had any great occasion 
for them ; but, to say the truth, I came here chiefly to 
be out of the way of being talked to, and talked of, 
while my resignation was the only object of conversa- 
tion in town.’’° 

In a letter to David Mallet, March oth, he says :— 

“ By this time I suppose that I ama little out of 





1 Ante, pp. 310, 331. 

2 Letters, iil. p. 243. 

3 Cedat uti conviva satur.—Horat. Sat., i. I, 119. 

4 “\Vhen I had the honour to see Lord Chesterfield, some time after 
his resignation, one reason he told me why he was glad he had resigned, 
was because it was very difficult, in the public station he was in, to be 
entirely free from doing things that were not quite right.”—Note by the 
Bishop of Waterford. 

5 Letters, iii. p. 245. 
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fashion, as a subject of political refinements ; and that 
new matter has shoved me off the coffee-house tables. 
I own I should not have been sorry to have heard, 
unseen, the various speculations thrown out, and facts 
asserted concerning myself of late; which I dare say 
were full as near the truth, as those will be, which 
some solid historians of these times will transmit to 
posterity. Not one of them will allow the desire of 
ease and quiet to have had the least share in my de- 
termination ; but on the contrary will assert that it was 
only the pretence of disappointed ambition. Lord 
Chesterfield would be Cesar or nothing, says a spirited 
politician ; there is something more in this affair than 
we yet know, says a deeper; he expects to be called 
again, says athird ; while the silent pantomimical poli- 
tician shrugs at every thing eventually, and is sure not 
to be disproved at last. They are all welcome; let 
them account for my present situation how they please, 
this I know, and they do not, that I feel and enjoy 
the comfort of it. y 

And after saying that he had spoken to Mr. Pelham 
concerning him, ‘‘ Our conversation ended, as all those 
conversations do, with general assurances on his part, 
that he would do for you when he could. None but 
he who gives these assurances can know the real value 
of them; for he could not say more if he meant to 
realize them, and he would not say less if he did not; 
all that I can say is, that he shall not want a remem- 
brancer.”’ * 





1 Letters, iii. p. 246. 
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Writing to his son on the same day, recommending 
him to sacrifice to the Graces,’ he says :— 

“The different effects of the same things, said or 
done, when accompanied or abandoned by them, is 
almost inconceivable. They prepare the way to the 
heart; and the heart has such an influence over the 
understanding, that it is worth while to engage it in 
our interest. It is the whole of women, who are guided 
by nothing else: and it has so much to say, even with 
men,,and the ablest men too, that it commonly triumphs 
in every struggle with the understanding. Monsieur 
de la Rochefoucauld, in his Maxims, says, that 7esprit 
est souvent la dupe du ceur. If he had said, instead of 
souvent, presque toujours, | fear he would have been 
nearer the truth.” This being the case, aim at the 
heart. Intrinsic merit alone will not do; it will gain 
you the general esteem of all; but not the particular 
affection, that is, the heart of any. To engage the 
affection of any particular person, you must, over and 
above your general merit, have some particular merit 
to that person, by services done or offered; by ex- 
pressions of regard and esteem; by complaisance, 
attentions, etc., for him: and the graceful manner of 





1 Plato used to say to Xenocrates, the philosopher, who had a morose 
and unpolished manner, ‘Good Xenocrates, sacrifice to the Graces.” 
Plutarch, Zzfe of Cazus Marius. Clarendon says of Prince Maurice: 
‘The prince never sacrificed to the Graces, nor conversed amongst men 
of quality, but had most used the company of ordinary and inferior men, 
with whom he loved to be very familiar.”—/zstory of the Rebellion. 

2 The texts of La Rochefoucauld’s maxims vary in different editions ; 
but according to the best readings, this appears to be what he did say : 
Maxime cii., “‘ Lesprit est toujours la dupe du cayr.’—Edit. Aimé Martin, | 
1864. 
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doing all these things opens the way to the heart, and 
facilitates, or rather insures, their effects. 

‘“A thousand little things, not separately to be de- 
fined, conspire to form these Graces, this ze ne seais 
quot, that always pleases. A pretty person, genteel 
motions, a proper degree of dress, an harmonious voice, 
something open and cheerful in the countenance, but 
without laughing; a distinct and properly varied 
manner of speaking: all these things, and many others, 
are necessary ingredients in the composition of the 
pleasing 7e ne scats guot, which everybody feels, though 
nobody can describe. Observe carefully, then, what 
displeases or pleases you in others, and be persuaded, 
that, in general, the same thing will please or displease 
them in you. 

“Having mentioned laughing, I must particularly 
warn you against it: and I could heartily wish that 
you may often be seen to smile, but never heard to 
laugh while you live. Frequent and loud laughter is 
the characteristic of folly and ill manners: it is the 
manner in which the mob express their silly joy at silly 
things ; and they call it being merry. In my mind 
there is nothing so illiberal, and so ill-bred, as audible 
laughter. True wit, or sense, never yet made anybody 
laugh; they are above it: they please the mind, and 
give a cheerfulness to the countenance. But it is 
low buffoonery, or silly accidents, that always excite 
laughter; and that is what people of sense and breed- 
ing should show themselves above. A man’s going to 
sit down, in the supposition that he has a chair behind 
him, and falling down upon his breech for want of one, 
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sets a whole company a laughing, when all the wit in 
the world would not do it; a plain proof, in my mind, 
how low and unbecoming a thing laughter is. .Not 
to mention the disagreeable noise that it makes, and 
the shocking distortion of the face that it occasions. 
Laughter is easily restrained by a very little reflection; 
but, as it is generally connected with the idea of gaiety, 
people do not enough attend to its absurdity. I am 
neither of a melancholy, nor a cynical disposition ; and 
am as willing, and as apt, to be-pleased as anybody ; 
but Iam sure that, since I have had the full use of 
my reason, nobody has ever heard me laugh.t Many 
people, at first from awkwardness and mauvarse honte, 
have got a very disagreeable and silly trick of laughing 
whenever they speak : and I know a man of very good 
parts, Mr. Waller,?> who cannot say the commonest 
thing without laughing ; which makes those, who do 
not know him, take him at first for a natural fool.” ® 
Soon after this, Lord Chesterfield returned to town, 
and writes to Mr. Dayrolles, March 22nd: “I am 
now returned from the Bath in a state of health, which 
I have not known for some years, and which is owing 





' Lord Chesterfield had the highest intellectual authorities for these 
opinions. Pope, “by no merriment, either of others or his own, was ever 
seen excited to laughter.” Swift “stubbornly resisted any tendency to 
laughter.”—Johnson’s Lzves of the Poets, iil. pp. 100, 193. 

2 “He was a very dull man and spoke obscurely and in the meanest 
language ; but was supposed to understand the revenue. Lord Chester- 
field who did not, but wished to do, went to Mr, Waller’s at Beconsfield, ~ 
for a fortnight, to be instructed, but Mr. Waller was so incapable of ex- 
plaining what he knew, that the Earl, on his return, said he had been 
beating his head against a Wall—er.”—Walpole, MS. note. 

3 Letters, i. p. 118. 
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to quiet of mind and exercise of body. I am now 
master of my own time, and of my own motions. I 
do whatever I please, whenever I please, and am 
mightily pleased with it.” 

_ He goes on to tell that Charles Bentinck’ was come 
over to borrow twelve hundred thousand pounds, or 
at least a million sterling, without which, he says that 
the Republic must be inevitably ruined. When the 
King heard the purport of Charles’s commission, he 
said, “‘ Chesterfield told me six months ago that tt would 
be so.” After remarking upon the difficulty of obtain- 
ing such a loan, owing to the scarcity of money, he 
says: ‘“‘If there is not a certainty of peace in three or 
four months at furthest, an entire stagnation of all 
credit, if not a bankruptcy, is universally expected.” 

In his next letter to Mr. Dayrolles, April 8th, he 
writes: “ Here is a pamphlet come out entitled, AZy 
Apology, which I will send to my Baron, with a bundle 
of other pamphlets, by the first opportunity, and he 
will show it you. It makes a very great noise here, as 
you will easily conceive that it must when you read it. 
Many people really believe, and many desire that it 





1 Count Bentinck, attached to the Prince of Orange, a man of “im- 
petuous and impracticable temper.” 

2 “An apology for a late resignation.”—London, 1748, 8vo. “It was 
generally believed to be written by Lord Marchmont in concert with 
Lord Chesterfield.”—MS. note by Walpole, who also in a letter to Mann, 
Dec. 2, 1748, says that Lord Marchmont “ was very near losing his place 

‘Jast winter, on being supposed the author of the famous apology for Lord 
Chesterfield’s resignation.” Lord Chesterfield’s denial of any knowledge 
of the author was probably due in part to the fact, to which he several 
times alludes in writing to Mr. Dayrolles, that his letters were opened at 
the post office. 
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should be believed, to have been written by my direc- 
tion at least; but, upon my word and honour, so far 
am I from having any hand directly or indirectly in it, 
that I do not so much as guess at the author, though 
I have done all I could to fish him out.” * 

And writing again on 19th April, to Mr. Dayrolles, 
he says: “I am not yet able to guess who wrote my 
Apology, which I am the more surprised at, as it must 
be somebody pretty well informed, all the facts being 
very near true. An answer to it is advertised, but not 
yet published. I am impatient to see it, that I may 
know, as I easily shall when I read it, whether it is 
written by order or not; if it is not, I shall not meddle 
with it; but, if it is, it shall have a reply.”? 

At the end of this month, preliminaries of peace 
were signed at Aix-la-Chapelle, and hostilities were 
accordingly suspended. Lord Chesterfield, writing to 
Madame de Monconseil on 3rd May, says: “ Feélici- 
tons nous, Madame, réciproquement de la paix faite. 
Je crois quelle nous convenoit aussi réciproquement ; 
nous vous ruinions par mer, vous nous ruiniez par 
terre : vous faisiez des conquétes sur terre dont vous 
n’aviez pas besoin, aux dépens de votre commerce, et 
de votre marine, pendant que nous prodiguions sur 
terre les fruits de un et de l'autre. Il n’a pas tenu a 
moi que cette paix ne se fit faite année derniére; 
soyons plus sages a l’avenir, et restons bons amis.” ° 





1 Letters, iil. p. 254. 

2 Letters, iii. p. 257. “Was it probable that Lord Chesterfield would 
reply to the answer, if he had no hand in the first pamphlet ?”—Walpole’s 
MS. note. \ 

3 Letters, ill. p. 259. 
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And writing more freely to Mr. Dayrolles at the 
same time :— 

“My prophecy, as you observe, was fulfilled sozzca, 
which I heartily congratulate both you and myself 
upon, for, had not that part of my predictions come to 
pass in the moment that it did, the other part would, 
which was inevitable ruin. Had not the French 
politely signed the preliminaries when they did, but 
resolved to profit of the advantages which they had in 
their hands, we were undone. Most people here are 
astonished at the moderation of the French Court, and 
cannot account for it from any known rules of policy. 
Deep and profound historians, who must assign some 
great and political cause for every event, will likewise, 
I believe, be at a loss to assign such a one for this. 
But I, who am apt to take things in a more simple 
light, and to seek for their causes more in the weak- 
nesses than in the wisdom of mankind, account for it 
in this manner. The King of France is a quiet, un- 
ambitious Prince, was weary of the war, and particu- 
larly of a camp life, which, as he had once adopted, he 
could not well lay aside while the war lasted. The 
French Courtiers are not so unskilful, as not to advise 
what they know their Prince wishes, no matter whether 
it be consistent with, or contrary to, the public interest. 
This very principle, if you do but change the word 
Peace to War, accounts likewise for our continuing the 
war, so long after it was plain that we were not able 
to carry it on. But be the causes what they will, our 
escape is surely great in general, and the escapes of 
four people in particular, are almost miraculous. The 
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Duke of Cumberland has escaped defeat and disgrace. 
The Prince of Orange has escaped being deposed, and 
the Duke of Newcastle and Lord Sandwich, being : 
I do not therefore wonder in the least at the general 
joy, which you tell me is expressed at the Hague upon 
this occasion, from the Princess and the Baron, to the 
fisherman at Scheveling. Must not Bentinck now 
confess that either he lied like a tooth-drawer while he 
was here, or else that he knew nothing at all of the 
state of his own country? And must not Lord Sand- 
wich confess himself a dupe, if he will not acknowledge 
himself to be something worse ? 

“T believe the King will set out from hence next 
Saturday seven-night ; I suppose that you will be at 
Helvoet to meet him, where I desire that you will be 
particularly attentive to do Lady Yarmouth any ser- 
vices that you can; she deserves them from us both, 
being much my friend, and yours. 

“ Adteu, mon enfant ; portez-vous bien.” * 

Writing again to Mr. Dayrolles on May 13th, after 
saying that he is heartily glad that peace is made :— 

“T was for making it sooner, and consequently 
better. I foresaw and foretold our weakness this 
campaign, and would have prevented, by a timely 
negotiation last October, those evident dangers to 
‘which it must necessarily expose us, and which we 








1 Letters, iii. p. 261. Walpole, writing to Mann, April 29, says : “Stocks 
rise ; the Ministry are in high spirits, and peu sen faut, but we shall ad- 
mire this peace as our own doing. I believe two reasons that greatly 
advanced it are, the King’s wanting to go to. Hanover, and the Duke’s 
wanting to go into a salivation.” ™ 
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have escaped more by our good fortune than our wis- 
dom. I may add, that my resignation made this peace, 
as it opened people’s eyes with relation to the imminent 
dangers of the war, and made the continuation of it 
too strong a measure for our Minister to stand. Asa 
proof of this, I resigned on the 6th of February last, 
and on the 9th Lord Sandwich had orders sent him to 
make the best peace that he could, but to make any 
rather than none. The Republic is saved by it from 
utter ruin; and England from bankruptcy. 

“The King sets out this night or to-morrow morn- 
ing for Holland, attended only by Mr. Stone. It is 
given out that the Duke of Newcastle is to follow in 
three weeks ; but that is only given out, but not in- 
tended; for I have reason to be pretty sure that he 
will not go at all.”? 


Ina letter to Mr. Dayrolles, May 30th, cautioning 
him to avoid and seem ignorant of the cabals and 
intrigues by which the Duke of Newcastle and Lord 
Sandwich were endeavouring to throw upon the Prince 
of Orange all the blame with which the public had 
loaded them for not sooner bringing about terms of 
accommodation, he says :— 


“The Duke of Newcastle did certainly at first not 
intend to go abroad; but when he perceived that it 
was generally suspected that he did not mean to go, 
and that it occasioned a great deal of talk and ridi- 
cule, he determined much against his will, to drusqguer 





1 Letters, iii. p. 263. 
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le passage de mer, and certainly goes next week. // 
brillera bien dans les pays étrangers /”* 


In his next letter to Mr. Dayrolles on June roth, he 
says :— 


“The Duke of Newcastle will be with you about 
the same time that this letter will; he relies upon your 
doing everything for him at the Hague. You may 
easily guess what a hurry and bustle he will be in, in 
this beginning of his travels; therefore be officious 
about him; which you know he loves. But at the 
same time, renfermez vous dans votre 1gnorance ; and 
tell him that you neither know nor meddle with any- 
thing out of your own sphere. And hint to him, like- 
wise, that you hope that he will protect you against any 
attempts that may be made to remove you, and that 
you rely wholly upon his protection. This will flatter 
his silly vanity, and quiet his silly jealousy. 

“J am now extremely busy in moving to my new 
house, where I must be before Michaelmas next; so 
that between my old house and my new one, I have 
really no house at all. As my new house is situated 
among a parcel of thieves and murderers, I shall have 
occasion for a house-dog; and as Madame’s son and 


1 Letters, iii. p. 270. The Duke of Newcastle appears to have had an 
extreme dread of the sea. Horace Walpole, writing to Mann, June 7, 
says: “The Duke of Newcastle is not gone: he has kissed hands, and 
talks of going this week: the time presses, and he has not above three 
days left to fall dangerously ill. There are a thousand wagers laid against 
his going: he has hired a transport, for the yacht is not big enough to 
convey all the tables and chairs and conveniegces that he trails along 
with him, and which he seems to think don’t grow out of England.” 
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heir + puts you to expense of board-wages, it may be a 
conveniency to us both if you transfer him to me; if 
you approve of this proposal, write to your gardener 
(Horace and Boileau both wrote to theirs) to send him 
to me; and I will take care, that, by your return, you 
shall have a hopeful son and heir of his to succeed 
lim,’ # 

Writing to Mr. Dayrolles, June 24th, Lord Chester- 
field asks :— 

“Pray, how was Lady Yarmouth to you? I sup- 
pose particularly civil: she has promised me to do 
you all the service that she can; but that indeed is 
not much: I wish her power were equal to her good- 
will. 

“The mob in Holland, I see, has got the better, 
and abolished the farms;? which will be attended 
with many inconveniences to the Government, though 
the farms were attended with some relatively to the 
people, 2,4 -But-besit everiso; good! agy “point; 
however right in itself, when extorted by the violence 
of the mob, is a dangerous precedent, and encourages 
those gentlemen to further demands, which at last can 
only be refused by regular force. And I prophesy, 
that you will see, before you leave the Hague, the 
now-quieted mob in motion again upon some other 
occasion. 





1 A dog, which Mr. Dayrolles had named Baron Trenck, and whose 
arrival is mentioned in the next letter. 

AN Te etters, Min py 27 2s 

3 “The taxes farmed and gathered by the excise-officers, called 
Pachters.’—Note by Mr. Dayrolles. 
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‘Baron Trenck arrived this morning, and seems to 
be a very civil gentleman: your gardener, a man of 
gravity and dignity, assures me, that his taste for 
mutton has left him; and that there are few Surrey 
gentlemen so well behaved as he is; which I can very 
easily believe.” ? 

At the beginning of July, Lord Chesterfield went to 
Cheltenham, not on account of his health, which, at - 
this time, he says, was pretty good, but for the dissipa- 
tion and amusement of the journey ; and writing from 
that place, July 6th, to his son, who was then at 
Leipzig, respecting his studies and diversions, he says : 
“All gaming, field-sports, and such sort of amuse- 
ments, where neither the understanding nor the senses 
have the least share, I look upon as frivolous, and as 
the resources of little minds, who either do not think, 
or do not love to think.” ? 

In a letter from Cheltenham to Mr. Dayrolles, July 
18th, he says :— 

“T thank God I am out of the galley; but, how- 
ever, I wish it fair weather and a good voyage. I 
leave this place in two days for London. I have been 
here three weeks, and find myself much the better for 
the waters. In about a fortnight I shall go for a week 
to Lord Pembroke’s, at Wilton, which will be my last 
excursion for this year, and then I shall settle in my 
new house, under the protection of Baron Trenck. I 
hope that by next summer, when peace shall have taken 
a certain consistency, you may get leave to make us 





+ Letters, dll, p: 274, 2 Dlers i, p. 160. 
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both a visit. You will not, I believe, be sorry, and, 
upon my soul, I shall be glad.” ? 

Chesterfield House was now nearly completed, and 
in a letter to his son, after his return to town, July 26th, 
he says :— 

“T am very glad that Mr. Lyttelton approves of 
my new house, and particularly of my Canonical 
pillars.” My bust of Cicero is a very fine one, and 
well preserved; it will have the best place in my 
library, unless, at your return, you bring me over as 
good a modern head of your own; which I should like 
still better. I can tell you that I shall examine it as 
attentively as ever antiquary did an old one.’’® 

And writing to Madame de Monconseil, 30th July, 
he says :— 

“ Dans six semaines j’espere d’étre établi, tant bien 
que mal, dans mon hétel, ow a la fin je serai bien logé. 
Jai accommodé la pltipart de mes chambres entiére- 
ment a la Francoise. J’ai une grande cour, et un 
grand jardin, deux choses tres-rares dans cette ville, 
quoique trés-communes a Paris. Enfin, venez la voir, 
Madame; il n’y a qu'un pas de chez vous ici, et j’ose 
vous assurer, qu’a l’exception de la bonne chére, de la 
bonne compagnie, et de tous les agrémens de la société, 
vous vous croiriez encore a Paris.” 4 





1 Letters, iii. p. 278. 

2 “Tames Brydges, Duke of Chandos, built a most magnificent and 
elegant house at Canons, about eight miles from London. It was 
superbly furnished with fine pictures, statues, etc., which after his death 
were sold by auction. Lord Chesterfield purchased the Hall Pillars, the 
Floor, and Stair-case with double flights: which are now in Chesterfield 
House, Mayfair.”—Note by Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope, 1774. 

= Letre7s).1 D100. © Leiers, Mie Pp. 279. 
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And having made his visit to Lord Pembroke, he 
writes to Mr. Dayrolles, August 16th :—_ 

“T received your last while I was at Wilton, which 
place Pem has improved so much, that I hardly knew 
it again. It is now in my mind the finest seat in 
England. Iam returned to a very empty town, which 
I can bear with very well; for if I have not all the com- 
pany that I could like, Iam at least secure from any 
company that I do not like; which is not the case of 
any one place in England but London. Besides, I 
have time both to read and to think; the first I like; 
the latter I am not, as too many are, afraid of. The 
rest of the day is employed in riding, and fitting up 
my house; which, I assure you, takes a good deal 
of time, now that we are come to the minute parts of 
finishing and furnishing.” * 

In a letter to Madame de Monconseil, 5th Septem- 
ber, he gives the following lively description of part of 
his new house :— 

“Qui vraiment, Madame, j'ai un boudoir, mais il 
a un défaut, c'est qu'il est si gai et si riant, qu’on n’y 
pourra jamais bouder quand on y sera seul: c’est un 
défaut aimable pour qui aime la bouderie aussi peu 
que mol, mais en tout cas, il est facile de le reparer, en 
-y recevant les gens maussades, facheux, et désagre- 
ables, que de tems en tems on est obligé d’essuyer. 
Quand on m’annoncera un animal de la sorte, je courrai 
d'abord a mon boudoir, comme a mon sanctuaire, l’'y 
recevoir ; la il aura moins de prise sur moi, car, de la 





% 


1 Letters, iii. p. 281. 
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fagon que nous sommes faits, les objects extérieurs ne 
sont nullement indifférens par rapport a lesprit, et tel 
sot qui m’accableroit dans une chambre lugubre, pourra 
peut-étre m’amuser dans un cabinet orné et riant. De 
tout ceci il resulte, que la véritable étymologie de 
boudoir est (pour parler Latin) a zon doudare comme 
lucus un bois a non lucendo Cc est-a-dire qu’on ne boude 
point dans l'un, et qu’on ne voit goutte dans l'autre: au 
reste si ce trait de profonde érudition vous embarrasse, 
l Abbé Sallier, que je salue de tout mon cceur, vous |’ex- 
pliquera, et vous en fera sentir toute la solidité. Voulez- 
vous la description, aussi bien que l’étymologie, de ce 
boudoir? La voici. La boisure et le platfond sont 
d’un beau bleu, avec beaucoup de sculptures et de 
dorures; les tapisseries et les chaises sont d’un ouv- 
rage a fleurs au petit-point, d'un dessein magnifique 
sur un fond blanc; par dessus la cheminée, qui est de 
Giallo di Sienna, force glaces, sculptures, dorures, et 
au milieu le portrait d’une trés belle femme, peint par 
la Rosalba.’ Je vous ferois la description du reste de 
la maison, mais comme le second Pline a échoué en 
voulant donner la description de la sienne, ot I’on 
nentend absolument rien, je n’ai pas pu espérer d’y 
pouvoir réussir, et vous savez qu'il est de la sagesse de 
ne pas tenter des choses au dessus de ses forces.” ° 


Writing to Dr. Madden, September 15th, he says:— 


“Though my cares for Ireland are ceased, you do 


1 An Italian artist, distinguished by her works in crayons, and whose 
pictures were in great request, 
2" Letlers, iii. p. 286. 
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me but justice in being convinced that my wishes for 
the prosperity of that country will cease but with my 
life. . . . How greatly would arts and sciences 
flourish in Ireland if those who are much better able 
than you are, would contribute but half as much as 
you do to their improvement! You shine, indeed, the 
more for it; but I know you well enough to know, 
that you would rather prodesse guam conspicr. The 
Irish may be a rich and happy people, doxa sz sua 
norint. Free from the heavy load of debts and taxes 
under which the English groan, as fit for arts, sciences, 
industry, and labour, as any people in the world, they 
might, notwithstanding some hard restraints which 
England, by a mistaken policy, has laid them under, 
push several branches of trade to great perfection and 
profit ; and not only supply themselves with everything 
they want, but other nations too with many things. But 
jobs and claret engross and ruin the people of fashion, 
and the ordinary people (as is usual in every country) 
imitate them in little momentary and mistaken views 
of present profit, and in whisky.” 

Dr. Madden was desirous of incorporating by 
Charter the Dublin Society ; and Lord Chesterfield, 
in this letter, while admitting the advantages, points 
out the dangers that might arise, owing to the jobs 
which always accompany Charters; and concludes by 
promising to do all he can to promote Dr. Madden’s 
object." 

In a letter to his “good friend,” Alderman Faulk- 





1 Letters, iii. p. 290. 
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ener,’ September 17th, thanking him for some publica- 
tions, he says : ‘I hope business goes on well, and that 
you print and sell a great number of books, whether 
they are read or not. If they become but fashionable 
furniture, it will serve your purpose as well, or it may 
be better; for if people bought no more books than 
they intended to read, and no more swords than they 
intended to use, the two worst trades in Europe would 
be a Bookseller’s and a Sword-cutler’s ; but, luckily for 
both, they are reckoned genteel ornaments.” ” 


In a letter to his son, September 20th, on the sub- 
ject of the Religious and Military orders of Europe, 
the Teutonic, the Knights Templars, etc., he says :— 


“Their pious object was, to take away by force 
other people’s property; and to massacre the pro- . 
prietors themselves, if they refused to give up that 
property, and adopt the opinions of these invaders. 
What right or pretence had these confederated Chris- 
tians of Europe to the Holy Land? Let them produce 
their grant of it in the Bible. Will they say that the 
Saracens had possessed themselves of it by force? and 
that, consequently, they had the same right. Is it 
lawful then to steal goods, because they were stolen 
before? Surely not. 

“ The truth is, that the wickedness of many, and the 
weakness of more, in those ages of ignorance and 
superstition, concurred to form those flagitious con- 





1 George Faulkener, printer and publisher of the Dudlin Journal, a 
friend and correspondent of Swift’s, and now Alderman. 
2 Letters, iii. p. 292. 
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spiracies against the lives and properties of unoffending 
people. The Pope sanctified the villainy, and annexed 
the pardon of sins to the perpetration of it. This 
gave rise to the Croisadoes, and carried such swarms 
of people from Europe to the conquests of the Holy 
Land. Peter the Hermit,’ an active and ambitious 
priest, by his indefatigable pains was the immediate 
author of the first Croisade. Kings, Princes, all pro- 
fessions and characters united, from different motives, 
in this great undertaking, as every sentiment, except 
true religion and morality, invited to it. The ambitious 
hoped for kingdoms; the greedy and the necessitous 
for plunder; and some were enthusiasts enough to 
-hope for salvation, by the destruction of a considerable 
number of their fellow-creatures, who had done them 
no injury. I cannot omit, upon this occasion, telling 
you that the eastern Emperors at Constantinople (who, 
as Christians, were obliged at least to seem to favour 
these expeditions), seeing the immense numbers of the 
crotsés, and fearing that the western empire might 
have some mind to the eastern empire too, if it suc- 
ceeded against the infidels, as 7appétit vient en man- 
geant; these eastern Emperors, very honestly, poisoned 





1 “Tl navait dautre nom que Coucoupétre ou Cucupiétre, comme le dit 
la fille de Yempereur Commeéne, qui le vit a Constantinople. Nous le con- 
naissons sous le nom de Pzerre Permite. Ce Picard, parti d’Amiens pour 
aller en pélerinage vers lArabie, fut cause que l’Occident s’arma contre 
YOrient, & que des millions d’Européans perirent en Asie.”—Voltaire, 
Essai sur les Mceurs, chap, liv. De la premiere Croisade. 

Lord Chesterfield says : Voltaire’s “ Azstory of the Crotsades shows, in 
a very short and strong light, the most immoral and wicked scheme, that 
was ever contrived by knaves, and executed by madmen and fools, against 
humanity.”—Lef¢ers, ii. p. 311. 
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the waters where the crozs¢és were to pass, and so 
destroyed infinite numbers of them.” ? 


In a letter to Mr. Dayrolles, September 23rd, Lord 
Chesterfield remarks upon his son’s progress :— 


“Things go to the full as well as I could wish, and 
much better than I expected, at Leipsig ; we are abso- 
lutely masters of Latin, Greek, French, and German, 
the last of which we write currently. We have / 
Drott public de Empire, history and geography very 
ready; so that, in truth, now we only want rubbing 
and cleaning. We begin for that purpose with Berlin 
at Christmas next; Vienna at Lady-day; and the 
Academy at Turin, at Midsummer ; for a whole year. 
Then to Paris, e¢ sz cela ne nous décrotte pas, wl faut gue 
le diable sen mile. If at any of these places it should 
fall in your way, by letter or verbal recommendation, 
to help us, I am very sure that you will; for I never 
doubt of any marks of your friendship to the most 
faithful of your friends.” ? 


In a letter to his son, September 27th, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of a Latin Lecture upon War ; 
after criticising’ the style, and remarking upon one 
doctrine laid down in it justifying the use of poison; 
and saying that stratagems of war, such as ambuscades, 
masked batteries, etc., are mutually to be expected 
and guarded against ; ‘‘ but poisoned arrows, poisoned 
waters, or poison administered to your enemy (which 
can only be done by treachery), I have always heard, 








1 Letters, i. p. 188. *. Letters, i. p. 297. 
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read, and thought to be unlawful and infamous means 
of defence, be your danger ever so great." 

‘But the public lawyers now seem to me rather to 
warp the law, in order to authorise, than to check 
those unlawful proceedings of princes and states, 
which, by being become common, appear less crimi- 
nal ; though custom can never alter the nature of good 
and ill. 

“Pray let no quibbles of lawyers, no refinements of 
casuists, break into the plain notions of right and 
wrong, which every man’s right reason, and plain 
common sense, suggest to him. To do as you would 
be done by, is the plain, sure, and undisputed rule of 
morality and justice. Stick to that; and be con- 
vinced, that whatever breaks into it, in any degree, 
however speciously it may be turned, and however 
puzzling it may be to answer it, is, notwithstanding, 
false in itself, unjust, and criminal. ; 

‘“T have seen a book, entitled Ouzdlibet ex Quolzbet, 
or, the art of making anything out of anything ; 
which is not so difficult as it would seem, if once one 
quits certain plain truths, obvious in gross to every 
understanding, in order to run after the ingenious 
refinements of warm imaginations. and speculative 
reasonings. Doctor Berkeley,? Bishop of Cloyne, a 
very worthy, ingenious, and learned man, has written 
a book to prove that there is no such thing as matter, 





1 And this is the opinion of the highest authorities. “At jus gentium, 
$i non omnium, certe meliorum, jam olim est, ne hostem veneno inter- 
ficere liceat.”—Grotius, De Jure Belli et Pacts, lip. iii. cap. iv. 15. 

? George Berkeley, born 1685, died 1753. 
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and that nothing exists but in idea: that you and | 
only fancy ourselves eating, drinking, and sleeping ; 
you at Leipsig, and I at London; that we think we 
have flesh and blood, legs, arms, etc., but that we are 
only spirit. His arguments are, strictly speaking, un- 
answerable ; but yet I am so far from being convinced 
by them, that I am determined to go on to eat and 
drink, and walk and ride, in order to keep that 
matter, which I so mistakenly imagine my body at 
present to consist of, in as good plight as possible. 
Common sense (which, in truth, is very uncommon) 
is the best sense I know of; abide by it; it will 
counsel you best. Read and hear, for your amuse- 
ment, ingenious systems, nice questions subtilely 
agitated, with all the refinements that warm imagina- 
tions suggest, but consider them only as exercitations 
for the mind, and return always to settle with common 
sense.” ? 

In the beginning of October, Lord Chesterfield, 
having been much out of order with “languors and 
vertigos,” was obliged to go to Bath, whence he writes 
to Mr. Dayrolles on 11th: “I have already received 
advantage from these waters, though I have drunk 





1 “ When Bishop Berkeley said ‘there was no matter,’ 
And proved it—’twas no matter what he said : 
They say his system ’tis in vain to batter, 
Too subtle for the airiest human head ; 
And yet who can believe it? ” 
—Byron, Don Juan, canto xi. 1. 


See an exposition of Berkeley’s Philosophy in his Works, vol. iv. p. 367, 
edit. 1871, Oxford. 
* Letters, i. p. 193. 
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them but four days; which convinces me that they 
will set me quite right.” He then suggests that his 
friend’s first setting out at the Hague must have put 
him behindhand, and hopes that he will take care to 
retrieve, and kindly adds: “ But, in the mean time, 
should you want money, draw upon me sans facon : for 
I will not have you run in debt to anybody else; and 
you and I can, I believe, trust each other.” * 

Lord Chesterfield at this time addressed two 
admirable letters to his son, October 12th and roth, 
on the subject of “good company,” and conduct in it, 
from which I give a few extracts. 

“ Good company consists chiefly (but by no means 
without exception) of people of considerable birth, 
rank, and character; for people of neither birth nor 
rank are frequently, and very justly, admitted into it, 
if distinguished by any peculiar merit, or eminency in 
any liberal art or science. | 

‘“A company consisting hell of people of the 
first quality cannot, for that reason, be called good 
company, in the common acceptation of the phrase, 
unless they are, into the bargain, the fashionable and 
accredited company of the place; for people of the 
very first quality can be as silly, as ill-bred, and 
as worthless, as people of the meanest degree. 

‘A company wholly composed of men of learning, 
though greatly to be valued and respected, is not 
meant by the words good company ; they cannot have 
the easy manners and fournure of the world, as they 
do not live in it. 





oi 
1 Letters, iii. p. 298. 
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“ But the company which of all others you should 
most carefully avoid, is that low company which, in 
every sense of the word, is low indeed—low in rank, 
low in parts, low in manners, and low in merit. You 
will, perhaps, be surprised that I should think it 
necessary to warn you against such company ; but yet 
I do not think it wholly unnecessary, after the many 
instances which I have seen of men of sense and rank, 
discredited, vilified, and undone, by keeping such 
company. 

“ Depend upon it, you will sink or rise to the level 
of the company which you commonly keep ;—people 
will judge of you, and not unreasonably, by that. 
There is good sense in the Spanish saying, ‘ Tell me 
whom you live with, and I will tell you who you are.’ 
Make it therefore your business, wherever you are, to 
get into that company which everybody of the place 
allows to be the best company, next to their own :— 
which is the best definition that I can give you of 
good company.” 

Having pointed out to him what sort of company 
he should keep, he gives him some rules for conduct 
in it:—To “talk often, but never long; in that case, 
if you do not please, at least you are sure not to tire 
your hearers.” To “tell stories very seldom, and 
absolutely never but where they are very apt, and 
very short.” ‘“ Never hold anybody by the button, 
or the hand, in order to be heard out; for, if. people 
are not willing to hear you, you had much better hold 
your tongue than them.” 

“Take care never to seem dark and mysterious ; 
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which is not only a very unamiable character, but a 
very suspicious one too; if you seem mysterious with 
others, they will be really so with you, and you will 
know nothing. The height of abilities is, to have 
volto sciolto and penstert strettc;’ that is, a frank, 
open, and ingenuous exterior, with a prudent and 
reserved interior; to be upon your own guard, and 
yet, by a seeming natural openness, to put people off 
theirs. 

“Neither retail nor receive scandal willingly ; for 
though the defamation of others may for the present 
gratify the malignity of the pride of our hearts, cool 
reflection will draw very disadvantageous conclusions 
from such a disposition; and in the case of scandal, 
as in that of robbery, the receiver is always thought 
as bad as the thief. 

“Mimicry, which is the common and favourite 
amusement of little low minds, is in the utmost con- 
tempt with great ones. It is the lowest and most 
illiberal of all buffoonery. Pray, neither practise it 
yourself, nor applaud it in others. Besides that, 
the person mimicked is insulted; and, as I have 
often observed to you before, an insult is never for- 
given. : 

“One word only as to swearing; and that I hope 
and believe is more than is necessary. You may 
sometimes hear some people in good company inter- 
lard their discourse with oaths, by way of embellish- 
ment, as they think; but you must observe, too, that 


\ 
' Chesterfield’s favourite maxim. See av/e, p. 328. 
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those who do so are never those who contribute in 
any degree to give that company the denomination 
of good company. They are always subalterns, or 
people of low education; for that practice, besides 
that it has no one temptation to plead, is as silly and 
as illiberal as it is wicked. 

“ Loud laughter is the mirth of the mob, who are 
only pleased with silly things; for true wit or good 
sense never excited a laugh since the creation of the 
world. A man of parts and fashion is therefore only 
seen to smile, but never heard to laugh.” ? 

Lord Chesterfield remained at Bath till the begin- 
ning of November, and writing to Mr. Dayrolles on 
the 4th, he repeats his offer of assistance, “for upon 
my word, such sums as you can want will be no in- 
conveniency to me to advance. 

“A propos of money; as I Bete it is much 
wanted by many people, even of fashion, both in 
Holland and Flanders, I should think it very likely 
that many good pictures of Rubens, Teniers, and 
other Flemish and Dutch Masters, may be picked 
up now at reasonable rates. If so, you are likely to 
hear of it as a vzrtuoso ; and if so, I should be glad to 
profit of it, as an humble azettante. I have already, 
as you know, a most beautiful landscape by Rubens, 
and a pretty little piece of Teniers; but if you could 
meet with a large capital history, or allegorical piece, 
of Rubens, with the figures as big as the life, I would 
go pretty deep to have it, as also for a large and 





1 Letters, i. pp. 199, 205, and ante, pp. 343, 344. 
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capital picture of Teniers. But as I would give a 
good deal for them if they were indisputably eminent, 
I would not give threepence for them unless they 
were so. I have pretty pictures enough already; but 
what I want to complete my collection, is only two or 
three of the most eminent Masters, of whom I have 
none now. I can trust entirely to your taste and 
skill; so that if you meet with such a thing, do not 
miss it for fifty pounds, more or less.” * 

In a letter to his son, November 18th, urging the 
importance of the Graces, advising him to invoke and 
sacrifice to them every day,” and all the day, Lord 
Chesterfield says :-— 

‘To show you that a very wise, philosophical, and 
retired man thinks upon that subject as I do, who 
have always lived in the world, I send you, by Mr. 
Eliot, the famous Mr. Locke’s book upon education, 
in which you will find the stress that he lays upon 
the Graces, which he calls (and very truly) good- 
breeding.” 

He then gives the following description of the 
famous Duke of Marlborough :— 

“Of all the men that ever I knew in my life (and 
I knew him extremely well), the late Duke of Marl- 
borough possessed the Graces in the highest. degree, 
not to say engrossed them; and, indeed, he got the 
most by them, for I will venture (contrary to the 
custom of profound historians, who always assign deep 
causes for great events) to ascribe the better half of 





\ 
1 Letlers, ili. p. 300). ? Ante, p. 342. 
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the Duke of Marlborough’s greatness and riches to 
those Graces. He was eminently illiterate; wrote 
bad English, and spelled it still worse. He had no 
share of what is commonly called farts; that is, he 
had no brightness, nothing shining in his genius. He 
had, most undoubtedly, an excellent good plain under- 
standing, with sound judgment. But these alone 
would probably have raised him but something higher 
than they found him, which was page to King James 
the Second’s Queen. There the Graces protected 
and promoted him; for, while he was an Ensign of 
the Guards, the Duchess of Cleveland, then favourite 
mistress to King Charles the Second, struck by those 
very Graces, gave him five thousand pounds, with 
which he immediately bought an annuity for his life, 
of five hundred pounds a-year, of my grandfather, 
Halifax, which was the foundation of his subsequent 
fortune. His figure was beautiful, but his manner 
was irresistible, by either man or woman. It was by 
this engaging, graceful manner, that he was enabled, 
during all his war, to connect the various and jarring 
powers of the Grand Alliance, and to carry them on 
to the main object of the war, notwithstanding their 
private and separate views, jealousies, and wrong- 
headednesses. Whatever Court he went to (and he was 
often obliged to go himself to some resty and refrac- 
tory ones), he as constantly prevailed, and brought 
them into his measures. The Pensionary Heinsius, 
a venerable old minister, grown grey in business, 
and who had governed the republic of the United 
Provinces for more than forty years, was absolutely 
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governed by the Duke of Marlborough, as that re- 
public feels to this day. He was always cool, and 
nobody ever observed the least variation in his 
countenance; he could refuse more gracefully than 
other people could grant; and those who went away 
from him the most dissatisfied as to the substance of 
their business, were yet personally charmed with him, 
and, in some degree, comforted by his manner. With 
all his gentleness and gracefulness, no man living was 
more conscious of his situation, nor maintained his 
dignity better.” * 

Lord Chesterfield had now the misfortune to lose 


his brother, John Stanhope,’ whose death he announces 
in a letter to his son, 6th December :-— 


“Tam at present under very great concern for the 
loss of a most affectionate brother, with whom I had 
always lived in the closest friendship. My brother John 
died last Friday night, of a fit of the gout, which he 
had had for about a month in his hands and feet, and 
which fell at last upon his stomach and head. As he 


grew towards the last lethargic, his end was not pain- 
ful to himself.” * 





Deters ap aoe 

2 “Yohn Stanhope, of the Admiralty, is dead, and Lord Chesterfield 
gets thirty thousand pounds for his life.”—Walpole to Mann, Dec. 15, 
1748. “John Stanhope, like his brothers and sister, had a great deal of 
wit and good breeding. He gave an instance of both at once. At Bath, 
seeing a nasty old miser, Mr. Curzon, brother of Sir Nathaniel, eating a 
roll-and-butter, without wiping his nose, which wanted it, he said with 
great civility, * Mr. Curzon, upon my word, if you do not wipe your nose, 
you will lose that drop.’”—Walpole’s MS. noteg 

S etlers.1. Pp. 220. 
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In a letter of the same date to Mr. Dayrolles, he 
says :— 

“ By the death of poor John, you have lost a true 
friend, and I a most affectionate brother and friend 
into the bargain, eS 

Writing again to Mr. Dayrolles, 23rd December, on 
the subject of pictures, he says :-— 

“The family-piece, which you mention by aS 
I would not give six shillings for, unless I- had the 
honour of being of Sir Melchior’s family.2 The good 
man and his wife generally sit serene in a couple of 
easy chairs, surrounded by five or six of their children, 
insignificantly motionless in the presence of Papa and 
Mamma; and the whole family seem as insipid, and 
weary, as when they are really together. Their like- 
nesses may indeed be valuable to their own posterity, 
but in my mind to nobody else. Titian has done 
more skilfully in his fine picture of the Cornaro family, 
which he has put in action. 

“This wind which keeps the Dale still in Holland, 
keeps you in breath, and Lord Sandwich ina fever, 
who longs to be here, Jour s'orrenter, a little at home. 
He and H/zs Grace* were lately by no means well 
together, and even strong expressions in writing, had 
passed between them. But all that may come right 
again, for politicians neither love nor hate. Interest, 
not sentiment, directs them. . . . An able man 





1 Letters, ili. p. 305. 
2 “Sir Balthasar Gerbier; Frederick Prince of Wales bought that 
picture. Half of it was not palitted by Vandyck. ”—MS. note by Walpole. 
% The Duke of Newcastle. 
BoB 
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will do whatever he does de bonne grace quoigue le 
Diable wy perd rien. Ualf anger and half confidence, 
are the most imprudent things in the world.” 

Requesting Mr. Dayrolles to send him “some seed 
of the right Cantelupe melons,” he says: “It is for 
Blackheath that I want it, where you can easily judge 
that my melon-ground is most exceedingly small. I 
am obliged to keep that place for seven years, my 
poor brother’s lease being for that time; and I doubt 
I could not part with it, but to a very great loss, con- 
sidering the sums of money that he had laid out upon 
it. For otherwise, I own that I like the country up, 
much better than down the river.” ? 

This villa at Blackheath, of which by his brother's | 
death Lord Chesterfield had become the unwilling 
possessor, was afterwards, as we shall see, his favourite 
summer residence. He obtained an extension of the 
lease, built a handsome gallery, and made other addi- 
tions to the house, to which, in compliment to his 
friend, Madame de Monconseil, he gave the name of 
Babiole; and becoming, as he says, seized with the 
Juror hortensis, greatly prided himself upon the culti- 
vation of his melons and azazas,’ as he usually calls 
them. 

In another letter to Mr. Dayrolles, of the same 
date, Lord Chesterfield continues his negative to the 
Vandyke, and says: “My great room will be as full 
of pictures as it ought to be; and all capital ones. 


1 Letters, iil. p. 307. \ 
2 In English, Pine-apples, 
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. . . I am hurried by a complication of most dis- 
agreeable affairs,’ but always, Yours.” 


Madame de Monconseil had promised to send him 
a pair of porcelain arms, the arrival of which he 
acknowledges on 26th December, in the following 
graceful terms :-— 

“Ils sont arrivés sains et saufs, Madame, je les ai, 
jen suis charmé; le godt en est parfait; vous jugez 
bien qu'il est question de vos bras, dont il n’y a pas 
un doigt de cassé. Ils flatteront sirement les yeux 
de tout le monde, mais 4 moi, ils me flatteront encore 
plus le coeur. La main délicate de l’ouvrier sera ce 
que jenvisagerai le moins; mais ce sera le souvenir 
et l’amitié de la personne, qui me les a envoyés, qui 
leur donneront leur véritable prix.” ? 

Ina letter to Mr. Dayrolles, 27th December, Lord 
Chesterfield says of his son :— 

“Your Leipsig acquaintance is setting out for 
Berlin. He has applied himself extremely, and with 
great success, at Leipsig, having made himself perfect 
master, as I am assured by his master, of Greek, 
Latin, the Laws of Nations and of the empire, and 
of the German language to boot; which, by the way, 
he writes as well as any German I ever knew. I am 


+ “The families of Devonshire and Chesterfield have received a great 
blow at Derby, where, on the death of John Stanhope, they set up another 
of the name. One Mr. Rivett, the Duke’s chief friend and manager, 
stood himself and carried it by a majority of seventy-one. Lord Chester- 
field had sent down credit for ten thousand pounds.”—-Walpole to Mann, 
Dec. 26, 1748. 

2° Letters, iii. p. 311. 
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therefore no longer in the least pain about the learn- 
ing part, of which he has now got such a stock, 
that he will have a pleasure, instead of a toil, in im- 
proving it. All that he wants now, is les Graces, in 
pursuit of which he goes, as soon as the roads will 
permit, from Berlin to Turin, there to remain for at 
least a year. I know no Court that sends out at least 
des gens plus déliés.” * 

This year may conclude with two extracts from 
letters to his son. Writing to him, 20th December, 
advising not to discover too much contempt for those 
not strictly praiseworthy, he says: “In the mass of 
mankind I fear there is too great a majority of fools 
and knaves; who, simply from their number, must to 
a certain degree be respected, though they are by no 
means respectable. And a man who will show every 
knave or fool that he thinks him such, will engage in 
a most ruinous war against numbers much superior 
to those that he and his allies can bring into the field. 
Abhor a knave, and pity a fool, in your heart ; but let 
neither of them unnecessarily see that you do so. 
Some complaisance and attention to fools is prudent, 
and not mean: as a silent abhorrence of individual 
knaves is often necessary, and not criminal.” 

And, December 30th, sending him the wishes of the 
season : “‘ May you deserve a great number of happy 
New years! and, if you deserve, may you have them! 
Many new years, indeed, you may see, but happy ones 
you cannot see without deserving them. These, virtue, 


1 Letters, iii. p. 313- 
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honour, and knowledge alone can merit—alone can pro- 
cure. Dz t1bt dent annos / a te nam cetera sumes,' was 
a pretty piece of poetical flattery, where it was said; 
I hope that, in time, it may be no flattery when said 
to you. But I assure you that, whenever I cannot 
apply the latter part of the line to you with truth, I 
shall neither say, think, nor wish the former. Adieu!”? 

At the beginning of 1749, Lord Chesterfield’s son was 
at Berlin, where he appears to have been well received ; 
and the Earl, in his letters to him of January roth and 
24th, impresses upon him the importance of informing 
himself thoroughly of the government of the King of 
Prussia—Frederick the Great—“ as he is indisputably 
the ablest prince in Europe.” ® 

In a letter of 7th February, respecting his early 
prejudices—which he had now by reflection overcome 
—the first of which was his classical enthusiasm, he 
says :— 

“ Homer and Virgil could have no faults, because 
they were ancient; Milton and Tasso could have no 
merit, because they were modern. And I could 
almost have said, with regard to the ancients, what 
Cicero, very absurdly and unbecomingly for a_philo- 
sopher, says with regard to Plato, Cum quo errare 
malim quam cum alis recte sentire.* Whereas now, 


1 Ovidit Epist. ex Ponto, Lib. II. i. 53. 

2 Letters, i. pp. 234, 239. 

3 Letters, 1. pp. 240, 244. 

4 The words aré, “errare mehercule malo cum Platone, quem tu 
quanti facias, scio, et quem ex tuo ore admirar, quam cum istis sentire.” 
—Tuscul. Questionum, Lib. i. 17 ; Edit. Ernestz, vol. vi. p. 273. 
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without any extraordinary effort of genius, I have 
discovered that nature was the same three thousand 
years ago as it is at present; that men were but men 
then as well as now; that modes and customs vary 
often, but that human nature is always the same. 
And I can no more suppose, that men were better, 
braver, or wiser, fifteen hundred or three thousand 
years ago, than I can suppose that the animals or 
vegetables were better then than they are now. 

“T dare assert, too, in defiance of the favourers of 
the ancients, that Homer’s hero, Achilles, was both a 
brute and a scoundrel, and, consequently, an improper 
character for the hero of an epic poem; he had 
so little regard for his country, that he would not 
act in defence of it because he had quarrelled with 
Agamemnon; and then, afterwards, animated by 
private resentment only, he went about killing people 
basely, I will call it, because he knew himself invul- 
nerable ; and yet, invulnerable as he was, he wore 
the strongest armour in the world; which I humbly 
apprehend to be a blunder, for a horse-shoe clapped 
to his vulnerable heel would have been sufficient. 
On the other hand, with submission to the favourers 
of the moderns, I assert, with Mr. Dryden, that the 
Devil is in truth the Hero of Milton’s poem ; his plan, 
which he lays, pursues, and at last executes, being the 
subject of the Poem. From all which considerations 
I impartially conclude, that the ancients had their 
excellences and their defects, their virtues and their 
vices, just like the moderns; pedantgy and affectation 
of learning decide clearly in favour of the former; 
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vanity and ignorance, as peremptorily, in favour of 
the latter.” ? 

Lord Chesterfield was still occupied about his house 
and garden in London, of which he wrote, January 
2oth, to Mr. Dayrolles, that he expected to take 
possession in about a month; but, in a letter to 
Madame de Monconseil, 12th March, he says: “Je 
suis a présent dans une situation ridiculement violente ; 
jentre en deux jours dans ma nouvelle maison, qui 
n’est pas encore A demi meublée, quoique celle ot je 
suis soit tout-a-fait démeublée. Je ne vis que des 
auménes de mes amis, et j’écris cette lettre, faute de 
table, sur un livre sur mes genoux. Je la finis pour- 
tant pour l’amour de vous, mais ce n’est pas pour me 
tirer d’une attitude génante, a laquelle on ne pense pas 
quand on s’entretient avec vous.” ? 

With these occupations he seems, for the time, to 
have lost his interest in political affairs. Writing to 
Mr. Dayrolles, gth March, he says: “It is said here, 
that our Ministers are altogether by the ears, and I 
believe that there is some degree of truth in the 
report. There is certainly no love lost between their 
two Graces. Lord Sandwich holds with, or rather 
governs, his Grace of Bedford; Fox is mutinous, and 
all the parts of the Ministerial machine disjointed. 
What order will at last spring out of this confusion, I 
neither know nor care.” 

And again, March 31st, he writes: “I can tell you 
nothing, with any degree of certainty, of the squabbles 





1 Lelters, i. p. 247. * Letters, iii. p. 332. 
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among our Ministers. That there are some, is un- 
doubtedly true; but then, in the reports, they are 
either magnified or lessened, according to the wishes 
or the interests of the reporters. Their two Graces _ 
are evidently very ill together, which I long ago knew, 
and said, could not fail. Mr. Pelham is cordially well 
with neither of them, though affectedly well with his 
brother. The Duke of Bedford, governed in general, 
but not in every particular, by Lord Sandwich, is 
pretty strong, moyennant the Gower family and others 
whom he brings into Parliament. He likewise gains 
ground with the Duke of Cumberland, who is, in 
truth, Minister as well as General, of which you will 
easily imagine his Grace of Newcastle is horribly 
jealous. These are, I believe, pretty near the outlines 
of the present Ministerial piece. Mr. Pelham, who 
really means well, has the least power, and possibly 
for that very reason. 

‘But, upon the whole, gue le chien mange le loup, ou 
le loup le chien, 1 am got into my new house, from 
whence I shall be a most unconcerned spectator of 
those silly scenes. I. have yet finished nothing but 
my doudorr and my library: the former is the gayest 
and most cheerful room in England, the latter the 
best. My garden is now turfed, planted, and sown, 
and will in two months more make a scene of verdure 
and flowers not common in London. 

‘IT do not care for the Teniers’ you mention, both 
my picture-rooms being completely filled—the great 
one with capital pictures, the cabinet with dzjoux. So 
that I will buy no more, till I happen to meet with 
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some very capital ones of some of the most eminent 
old Italian masters, such as Raphael, Guido, Correggio, 
etc., and in that case I would make an effort.” } 

The following extract from a letter of Lord Chester- 
field’s to Dr. Madden, April 15th, shows his continued 
interest in the affairs of lreland :— 

“T congratulate both you and Ireland most heartily, 
upon the increasing fruits of your labours for the public 
good; for I am informed from all hands, that a spirit 
of industry diffuses itself through all Ireland; the linen 
manufacture gains ground daily in the south and south- 
west, and new manufactures arise in different parts of 
the kingdom. All which, I will venture to say, is 
originally owing to your judicious and indefatigable 
endeavours for the good of your country. You know 
the nature of mankind in general, and of our country- 
men in articular (for I still think and call myself an 
~{rishman), well enough to know, that the invitation by 
premiums would be much more effectual than laws, 
or remote considerations of general public good, upon 
which few people reason well enough to be convinced 
that their own solid private interest essentially depends. 
The Dublin Society, and, in particular, my good friends 
the Bishop of Meath and Prior, have seconded you very 
well; and it is not saying too much of them to say, 
that they deserve better of Ireland than any one other 
set of men init; I will not even except the Parliament. 
The premiums for flax-seed raised, instead of the 
former iniquitous distribution of it, have, I am told 


1 Letters, ili. Pp. 333. 
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and believe, had very good consequences for the linen 
manufacture; and, as there was an infamous job got 
the better of, Iam in hopes that all jobs will be hin- 
dered from creeping into that excellent establishment 
of the Protestant Charter-schools, which, if it be kept 
pure but for some years, will have a prodigious effect 
as to the religious and political state of Ireland; but 
if once Protestant children slip into those schools, as 
was attempted in my time, the end of their institution 
ceases. * 

The following letter, April 19th, to his son, who was 
now on his way to Venice, is highly characteristic of 
Lord Chesterfield’s cultivated and refined tastes: 
‘There are liberal and illiberal pleasures as well as 
liberal and illiberal arts. There are some pleasures 
that degrade a gentleman as much as some trades 
coulddo. Sottish drinking, indiscriminate gluttony, 
driving coaches, rustic sports, such as fox-chases, 
horse-races, etc., are, in my opinion, infinitely below 
the honest and industrious professions of a tailor 
and a shoemaker, which are said to déroger. 

“As you are now ina musical country, where singing, 
fiddling, and piping are not only the common topics of 
conversation, but almost the principal objects of atten- 
tion; I cannot help cautioning you against giving into 
those (I will call them illiberal) pleasures (though 
music is commonly reckoned one of the liberal arts), 
to the degree that most of your countrymen do when 
they travel in Italy. If you love music, hear it; go to 





— 


1 Letéers, iii. p. 3383 and see ante, p. 303. 
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operas, concerts, and pay fiddlers to play to you; but 
I insist upon your neither piping nor fiddling yourself. 
It puts a gentleman in a very frivolous, contemptible 
light; brings him into a great deal of bad company ; 
and takes up a great deal of time, which might be 
much better employed. Few things would mortify me 
more, than to see you bearing a part in a concert, with 
a fiddle under your chin, or a pipe in your mouth.” ? 

In a letter to Mr. Dayrolles, April 25th, remarking 
upon the dissensions in the Ministry, he writes: “It is 
said, for example, that our great men are reconciled, 
and I believe that they say so themselves; but I 
believe at the same time gue le diable wy perd rien. 
One Grace” is too jealous not to suspect his best friend, 
and the other Grace’ too obstinate to forgive or forget 
the least injury. Lord Sandwich, who governs the 
latter, and detests the former, who in return abhors 
him, takes care to keep this fire alive, so that he may 
blow it into a flame whenever it may serve his purpose 
to do so; and I am much mistaken, if he does not 
make it blazevefteh. 2) 5. ; 

“ However disjointedly business may go on, plea- 
sures, I can assure you, go roundly. ‘To-morrow there 
is to be, at Ranelagh Garden, a masquerade in the 
Venetian manner.‘ It is to begin at three o'clock in 
the afternoon; the several /oges are to be shops for 


1 Letters, i. p. 261. ? Duke of Newcastle. § Duke of Bedford. 

4 Walpole, in a letter to Mann, May 3, 1749, gives a long and lively 
description of the amusements in celebration of the Peace, and especially 
of this “jubilee-masquerade in the Venetian manner. . . . Very 
little mischief was done, and but two persons killed.” 
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toys, Zimonades, glaces, and other rafrazchissemens.. 
The next day come the fireworks, at which hundreds 
of people will certainly lose their lives or their limbs, 
from the tumbling of scaffolds, the fall of rockets, and 
other accidents inseparable from such crowds. In 
order to repair this loss to society, there will be a 
subscription masquerade on the Monday following, 
which, upon calculation, it is thought, will be the occa- 
sion of getting about the same number of people as 
were destroyed at the fire-works. . 

“T am glad to hear that Madame de Berkenroodt 
goes Ambassadress' to Paris; she will pass her time 
well there, and she deserves it.” ? 

In a letter to Mr. Dayrolles, May 16th, informing 
him that Lord Holderness was about setting out for 
the Hague as our Minister there, Lord Chesterfield, 
after giving some details of a conversation between 
Mr. Pelham and himself respecting the desire of the 
Government to remove Mr. Dayrolles from his post 
of Resident, says :— 

“His object, I know, was public economy, which, 
as he cannot practice where he pleases, he wants to 
do where he can. But, however, after what passed 
between us, I will answer for it that he will do you no 
harm. im 

And then gives him the tollowing wise worldly 
advice :— 

‘‘ But, however, I would not have your post, especi- 

1 “She was afterwards separated from her husband for her gallantries 


at Paris, where he was minister, and where ve settled.”.—MS. note by 
Walpole. * Letters, iii. p.t341. 
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ally by your own admission, pass for an absolute sine- 
cure, and an unnecessary expense to the Government ; 
therefore I would advise you, when you ask leave to 
come here for two or three months, on account of your 
own private affairs, to say that the several details of 
your post are not so many at this time of the year, 
and will not be so teazing to the Minister upon whom 
they will devolve by your absence. Lord Holderness, 
I must acquaint you, has the pride that all little minds 
have: flatter that, and you may do what you will with 
him. Far from a jealousy of business, I think he will 
be very willing that you should do it all, if you please. 
If I were you, I would tell him, that now he was at the 
Hague, all the important business would doubtless be 
carried on by him only, and that I looked upon myself 
as no longer concerned in it;—that I had, therefore, 
nothing now to write but the common occurrences of 
the Hague, but that I would constantly show his Lord- 
ship my letters, if he would give himself the trouble to 
read them. This offer his laziness and pleasures will 
never let him accept ; but it will give him a confidence 
in you, and then you will continue to write the best 
accounts you can get; and, without a compliment to 
you, I will venture to say that your letters will be the 
letters of business from the Hague, excepting those 
particular ones which the Greffier may, upon some im- 
portant and secret points, dictate to Lord Holderness. 
We will talk more fully upon this subject when I see 
your’ * 


1 Letters, iii. p. 348. 


~ 
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In a letter to his son, May 22nd, impressing upon 
him the importance of absolute mastery of one’s tem- 
per and countenance—so far, at least, as that no visible 
change do appear in either, whatever you may feel in- 
wardly—he says : “Volto sciolto con penstert strettt is a 
most useful maxim in business.’ It is so necessary at 
some games, such as Berlan, Quinze, etc., that a man 
who had not the command of his temper and counte- 
nance would infallibly be undone by those who had, 
even though they played fair; whereas in business you 
always play with sharpers, to whom at least you should 
give no fair advantages. It may be objected, that I 
am now recommending dissimulation to you; I both 
own and justify it. It has been long said, Quz xesczt 
adissimulare nescit regnare ; \ go still farther, and say, 
that without some dissimulation no business can be 
carried on at all. It is szszalatzon that is false, mean, 
and criminal; that is the cunning which Lord Bacon 
calls crooked or left-handed wisdom, and which is never 
made use of but by those who have not true wisdom. 
And the same great man says, that dissimulation is 
only to hide our own cards ; whereas simulation is put 
on in order to look into other people’s. Lord Boling- 
broke, in his ‘‘ Idea of a Patriot King,” ? which he has 
lately published, says, very justly, that simulation is a 
stiletto; not only an unjust, but an unlawful weapon, 
and the use of it is rarely to be excused, never justi- 





1 For the origin of this maxim, see ave, p. 328. 
* See an account of this work in Walpole’s letter to Mann, May 17, 
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fied : whereas dissimulation is a shield, as secrecy is 
armour; and it is no more possible to preserve secrecy 
in business, without some degree of dissimulation, 
than it is to succeed in business without secrecy. He 
goes on and says, that those two arts of dissimulation 
and secrecy are like the alloy mingled with pure ore: 
a little is necessary, and will not debase the coin below 
its proper standard; but if more than that little be 
employed (that is, simulation and cunning), the coin 
loses its currency and the coiner his credit.” ? 


His son, who was at this time on his way to the 
Carnival at Venice, had been seized with inflammation 
upon his lungs; and Lord Chesterfield, ina letter to 
Mr. Dayrolles, June oth, says: “He is now recovering 
at Laybach; and, by this time, I hope, out of all 
danger. However, as soon as the heats are over, that 
is, at the latter end of September, I intend to send 
him to Naples, the best place in the world for tender 
lungs, and his are so yet. 

“The Parliament is to be prorogued next Tuesday, 
when the Ministers will have six months’ leisure to 
quarrel, and patch up, and quarrel again. Garrick 
and the Violetti will likewise, about the same time, 
have an opportunity of doing the same thing, for they 
are to be married next week. They are, at present, 
desperately in love with each other. Lady Burlington 
was at first outrageous, but upon cooler reflection upon 
what the Violetti, if provoked, might say or rather 
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invent, she consented to the match, and superintends 
the writings.’ Adieu; je langurs de vous vorr.” * 
About the middle of this month, Lord Chesterfield 
was himself taken ill of a fever, which he had for four 
or five days, and on his recovery, being still very 
weak, went to his villa at Blackheath. In a letter, 
June 22nd, to his son, whom he supposed was by this 
time arrived at Venice, on the subject of the antzco 
moderno, he says: “Sculpture and painting are very 
justly called liberal arts; a lively and strong imagina- 
tion, together with a just observation, being absolutely 
necessary to excel in either; which, in my opinion, is 
by no means the case of music, though called a liberal 
art, and now in Italy placed even above the other two: 
a proof of the decline of that country. The Venetian 
school produced many great painters, such as Paul 
Veronese, Titian, Palma, etc., by whom you will see, 
as well in private houses as in churches, very fine 
pieces. The Last Supper, by Paul Veronese, in the 
church of St. George, is reckoned his capital perform- 
ance, and deserves your attention; as also does the 
famous picture of the Cornaro family by Titian. A 
taste of sculpture and painting is in my mind as be- 
coming as a taste of fiddling and piping is unbecoming 


* See Walpole’s letters to Montagu, and to Mann, May 18 and June 
25: “The chapter of.this history is a little obscure and uncertain as 
to the consent of the protecting Countess, and whether she gives her a 
fortune or not.” “The Violette was a German dancer first at the opera, 
and then at the play-house ; and in such favour at Burlington House, that 
the tickets for her benefits were designed by Kent and engraved by 
Vertue.”—Walpole. Garrick’s marriage with Eva Maria Violette was, 
however, a remarkably happy one. 

° Letters, iii. p. 350. bs 
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aman of fashion. The former is connected with his- 
tory and poetry, the latter with nothing that I know 
of but bad company.” ? 


In a letter to Mr. Dayrolles, June 23rd, telling him 
that he is about to go to Blackheath for a week, and 
that the leave of absence for which Mr. Dayrolles had 
applied would be granted, and attributing the delay to 
the Duke of Newcastle’s “usual hurry and negligence,” 
he says: “I thank you heartily for the letters you 
have procured the boy for Naples; he is now so well 
recovered that he is gone to Venice, where he will stay 
till the middle of September, and then proceed to 


Naples.” 
And writing from Blackheath, July 8th, to Madame 
de Monconseil: “Je reviens depuis quinze jours 


d'une fiévre chaude, dont j’ai pensé ne pas revenir du 
tout : c’est votre étoile, Madame, qui m’a sauvé, et qui 
n’a pas voulu que vous perdissiez encore un si fidéle 
serviteur. . . . Je suis actuellement, pour me 
rétablir, 4 une trés petite maison, que j’ai a cing petites 
milles de Londres, et que j’aurois appellé Bagatelle, si 
ce nefit été par respect pour la vétre; mais que 
jappelle Badzole, pour en marquer la subordination, et 
pour laisser &4 Bagatelle la préférence qui lui est due. 
Babiole est située dans un des parcs du Roi, a cent pas 
de la Tamise, ot l’on voit tous les jours une cinquan- 
taine de gros vaisseaux marchands, et quelques vais- 
seaux de guerre, qui vont et qui viennent : les prome- 


1 Letters, i. p. 282, and see antze, p. 379. 
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nades sont les plus belles du monde, il y fait toujours 
sec, et l’air y est extremement fin.” * 

In a series of letters at this time to his son, Lord 
Chesterfield makes some admirable reflections upon 
men, their characters and manners :— 

“There is a certain dignity of manners absolutely 
necessary, to make even the most valuable character 
either respected or respectable. 

' “ Whoever is admitted or sought for in company, 
upon any other account than that of his merit and 
manners, is never respected there, but only made use 
of. We will have such-a-one, for he sings prettily ; 
we will invite such-a-one to a ball, for he dances 
well; we will have such-a-one at supper, for he is 
always joking and laughing; we will ask another, 
because he plays deep at all games, or because he can 
drink a great deal. These are all vilifying distinctions, 
mortifying preferences, and exclude all ideas of esteem 
and regard. Whoever zs dad (as it is called) in com- 
pany for the sake of any one thing singly, is singly that 
thing, and will never be considered in any other light ; 
consequently never respected, let his merits be what 
they will. 

“I have only mentioned some of those things which 
may and do, in the opinion of the world, lower and 
sink characters in other respects valuable enough ; but 
I have taken no notice of those that affect and sink 
the moral characters: they are sufficiently obvious. 
A man who has patiently been kicked may as well 





1 Letters, iii. pp. 354, 3 56. 
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pretend to courage as a man blasted by vices and 
crimes may to dignity of any kind. But an exterior 
decency and dignity of manners will even keep such a 
man longer from sinking than otherwise he would be: 
of such consequence is the ro zpérov, even though 
affected and put on! Pray read frequently and with 
the utmost attention; nay, get by heart, if you can, 
that incomparable chapter in Cicero’s Offices upon the 
to mpérov, or the Decorum. It contains whatever is 
necessary for the dignity of manners.” ? 

And upon the subject of Courts, and conduct there, 
he says :— 

‘“‘ Nothing in Courts is exactly as it appears to be; 
often very different, sometimes directly contrary. 
Interest, which is the real spring of everything there, 
equally creates and dissolves friendships, produces and 
reconciles enmities; or rather, allows of neither real 
friendships nor enmities; for, as Dryden very justly 
observes, Politicians netther love nor hate.* This is so 
true, that you may think you connect yourself with 
two friends to-day, and be obliged to-morrow to make 
your option between them as enemies : observe, there- 
fore, such a degree of reserve with your friends as not 
to put yourself in their power if they should become 
your enemies; and such a degree of moderation with 
your enemies as not to make it impossible for them to 
become your friends.” * 

In a letter of September 12th, Lord Chesterfield 


1 De Officits, Liber i. 27. 2 Letters, i. p. 296. August 10, 
3. Absalom and Achitophel, 223. 
‘ Letters, i. p. 300. August 21. 
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says that Sir Charles Williams," who arrived here last 
week, “tells me that he will answer for your learning, 
and that he believes you will acquire that address, and 
those graces, which are so necessary to give it its full 
lustre and value. But he confesses that he doubts 
more of the latter than of the former.” And again, 
September 22nd, he writes: “He told me, that in 
company you were frequently most provokingly in- 
attentive, absent, and adzstvazt. . . . I know no 
one thing more offensive to a company, than that in- 
attention and distraction. It is showing them the 
utmost contempt ; and people never forgive contempt. 
No man is adistrait with the man he fears, or the 
woman he loves; which isa proof that every man can 
get the better of that dzstractzon when he thinks it 
worth his while to do so; and, take my word for it, it 
is always worth his while. For my own part, I would 
‘rather be in company with a dead man than with an 
absent one; for if the dead man gives me no pleasure, 
at least he shows me no contempt; whereas the absent 
man, silently indeed, but very plainly, tells me that he 
does not think me worth his attention. . 

“You have often seen, and I have as ones made 
you observe, L s* distinguished inattention and 
awkwardness. Weel up like a Laputan in intense 
thought, and possibly sometimes in no thought at all; 








1 “Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, Minister at Dresden, was another 
on whom Lord Chesterfield relied for forming his son, and who paid 
great court to Lord Chesterfield by attention to him.”—MS, note by 
Walpole. 

* George, in 1757, created Lord, Lyttelton, Walpole says of him: 
“ Absurdity was predominant in Lyttelton’s composition: it entered 
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which, I believe, is very often the case of absent 
people; he does not know his most intimate acquaint- 
ance by sight, or answers them as if they were at cross 
purposes. He leaves his hat in one room, his sword 
in another, and would leave his shoes in a third, if his 
buckles, though awry, did not save them ; his legs and 
arms, by his awkward management of them, seem to 
have undergone the question extraordinaire ; and his 
head, always hanging upon one or other of his shoul- 
ders, seems to have received the first stroke upon a 
block. I sincerely value and esteem him for his parts, 
learning, and virtue ; but, for the soul of me, I cannot 
love him in company. This will be universally the 
case, in common life, of every inattentive, awkward 
man, let his real merit and knowledge be ever so 
i 

Lord Chesterfield goes on to say, with respect to 
his son’s travels, that Mr. Harte may steer his course 
wherever he thinks proper, but suggests their going 
direct to Rome. 

“T think you and I cannot put our affairs into 
better hands than in Mr. Harte’s; and I will stake his 
infallibility against the Pope’s, with some odds on his 
side. A propos of the Pope; remember to be pre- 
sented to him before you leave Rome, and go through 
the necessary ceremonies for it, whether of kissing his 


equally into his politics, his apologies, his public pretences, his private 
conversations. With the figure of a spectre, and the gesticulations of a 
puppet, he talked heroics through his nose, made declamations at a visit, 
and played at cards with scraps of history, or sentences of Pindar.”— 
Memoires of George I1., vol. i. p. 175. 
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slipper or his b——h ; for I would never deprive my- 
self of anything that I wanted to do or see, by refusing 
to comply with an established custom. When I was 
in Roman Catholic countries, I never declined kneel- 
ing in their churches at the elevation, nor elsewhere, 
when the Host went by. It is a complaisance due to 
the custom of the place, and by no means, as some 
silly people have imagined, an implied approbation of 
their doctrine. Bodily attitudes and situations are 
things so very indifferent in themselves, that I would 
quarrel with nobody about them.” ? 


Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his son during the 
remainder of this year are almost entirely devoted to 
the subjects of good-breeding and correct speaking ; 
but excellent as they are, and deserving of the most 
careful perusal, they cannot here be given in full, while 
extracts would only be doing them injustice ; and we 
must be content with a few of his general remarks. 
He cautions his son against the use of proverbial 
expressions, such as 7z¢ for Tat, and favourite words, 
which he says a vulgar man, for the sake of using 
often, commonly abuses, such as vastly angry, vasély 
kind, vas¢ly handsome, and vasély ugly ; and proscribes 
them from the diction of a gentleman, unless in their 
proper signification of szze and dulk.? He is glad 
when his son is returned to Venice, for he says: “I 





UM Letters, 1. pp. 333, 317: 

* A parallel to this, in the present day, is to be found in the absurdly 
indiscriminate use of the word “ awfully ”—aq/ully jolly, aw/fully sad, 
awfully good, and awfully bad. And see post, p. 470. 
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love capitals. Everything is best at capitals—-the best 
masters, the best companies, and the best manners. 
Many other places are worth seeing, but capitals only 
are worth residing at.’ ‘Capitals are always the 
seats of Arts and Sciences, and the best companies.” 
On familiarity and good breeding, he says: “ The 
most familiar and intimate habitudes, connections, and 
friendships, require a degree of good-breeding, both 
to preserve and cement them. If ever a man and his 
wife, who pass nights as well as days together, abso- 
lutely lay aside all good-breeding, their intimacy will 
soon degenerate into a coarse familiarity, infallibly 
productive of contempt or disgust.” 

On the possibility of the union in the same person 
of the profoundest learning, and the politest manners, 
he says: “Lord Bolingbroke is a strong instance on 
my side of the question; he joins, to the deepest 
erudition, the most elegant politeness and good-breed- 
ing that ever any courtier and man of the world was 
adorned with. And Pope very justly called him ‘all- 
accomplished St. John,’ with regard to his knowledge 
and his manners. He had, it is true, his faults ; which 
proceeded from unbounded ambition, and impetuous 
passions; but they have now subsided by age and 
experience ; and I can wish you nothing better than to 
be what he is now, without being what he has been 
formerly. His address pre-engages, his eloquence 
persuades, and his knowledge informs all who approach 
him.” 

And he concludes the year by writing to him, 
December 25th : “ Dz ¢2b¢ dent annos / ad te nam cetera 
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sumes, was said formerly to one by a man who certainly 
did not think it.1 With the variation of one word only, 
I will, with great truth, say it to you: I will make the 
first part conditional by changing, in the second, the 
nam into sz. May you live as long as you are fit to 
live, but no longer! or, may you rather die before you 
cease to be fit to live than after! My true tenderness 
for you makes me think more of the manner than of 
the length of your life, and forbids me to wish it 
prolonged, by a single day, that should bring guilt,’ 
reproach, and shame upon you.’ ” 

Lord Chesterfield’s last letter this year is to his 
friend, the Bishop of Waterford, December 28th :— 

“This is to most people, and in most places, the sea- 
son of lies, dignified and distinguished by the name of 
compliments ; with me it is a season of truth, when I 
assure you that I wish you, and all who belong to you, 
whatever you wish for yourselves or for each other, 
more particularly health, with which nobody need be 
unhappy. 

‘“Though you would not tell me how soon a8 how 
poder you provided for Dr. Young's son,’ he did, 


1 Ovidit Epist. ex Ponto, Lib. ii. 1. Germanico Cesari. 


“Di tibi dent annos! a te nam cetera sumes ; 
Sint modo virtuti tempora longa tuze.” 


2 Letters, i. pp. 322-388. 

3 “TJ must observe here, that Lord Chesterfield never recommended 
any one to the ecclesiastical preferments in my gift, but Mr. Young. 
When he did, it was in the handsomest manner, by telling me twice in 
his letter, ‘ Remember that I do not recommend, but if you approve of 
his character you will do a good-natured action.’”—Note by the Bishop 
of Waterford. \ 
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and with all the profession of gratitude which he owed 
you. I amas much obliged to you as he can be. I 
am glad that the young man has a good character, 
which you know I made a conditio sine gué non of my 
request ; and I hope that my recommendation inter- 
fered with no views of your own in favour of any other 
personinc. ~-.. ; 

“T have not yet been able to get the workmen out of 
my house in town, and shall have the pleasure of their 
company some months longer. One would think that 
I liked them, for I am now full of them at Blackheath, 
where I am adding a gallery. 2 ne faut amas faire 
les sottises & deme.” * 

Lord Chesterfield took every opportunity of en- 
deavouring to improve his son’s manners by enabling 
him to keep the very best company at whatever places 
he might be visiting. He had obtained and sent 
letters of recommendation for him to the Duke of 
Nivernois, the French Ambassador at Rome, where he 
now was, who would show him “what manners and 
graces are.” 

In his first letter, in 1750, to Madame de Moncon- 
seil, 1st January, he says: ‘“ Votre lettre, et celle de 
Monsieur de Nevers, ont fait tout l’effet que je pou- 
vois souhaiter auprés de Monsieur de Nivernois, en 
faveur de votre éléve; j’en ai recu une lettre avant- 
hier de Rome, dans laquelle il me marque que Mon- 
sieur et Madame de Nivernois l’ont accablé de po- 
litesses, et qu'il y est comme enfant, méme gaté, de la 





1 Letters, iii. p. 366. 
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maison. S’il ne mérite pas ces attentions, du moins il 
les reconnoit, et vous en attribue une bonne moitié.” * 

The following extracts from a letter of Lord 
Chesterfield’s to his son, January 8th, upon the subject 
of Religion and Morality, require no comment :— 

“ Depend upon this truth, That every man is the 
worse looked upon, and the less trusted, for being 
thought to have no religion; in spite of all the pom- 
pous and specious epithets he may assume, of esprzz 
fort, freethinker, or moral philosopher; and a wise 
atheist (if such a thing there is) would, for his own 
interest, and character in this world, pretend to some 
religion. | 

“Your moral character must be not only pure, but, 
like Czesar’s wife, unsuspected. The least speck or 
blemish upon it is fatal. Nothing degrades and 
vilifies more, for it excites and unites detestation and 
contempt, i 4 

“There is nothing so delicate as your moral charac- 
ter, and nothing which it is your interest so much to 
preserve pure. Should you be suspected of injustice, 
malignity, perfidy, lying, etc., all the parts and know- 
ledge in the world will never procure you eos): 
friendship, or respect. 

“There is one of the vices above-mentioned, into 
which people of good education, and, in the main, of 
good principles, sometimes fall, from mistaken notions 
of skill, dexterity, and self-defence; I mean Lying: 
though it is inseparably attended with more infamy and 





1 Letters, iii, p. 368." 
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loss than any other. The prudence and necessity of 
often concealing the truth, insensibly seduces people 
to violate it. It is the only art of mean capacities, and 
the only refuge of mean spirits. Whereas concealing 
the truth, upon proper occasions, is as prudent and 
as innocent, as telling a lie, upon any occasion, is 
infamous and foolish. 

‘“‘ Lord Bacon very justly makes a distinction between 
Simulation and Dissimulation, and allows the latter 
rather than the former; but still observes, that they 
are the weaker sort of Politicians who have recourse 
to either. A man who has strength of mind, and 
strength of parts, wants neither of them. ‘Certainly’ 
{says he) ‘the ablest men that ever were, have all had 
an Opennesse and Francknesse of dealing; and a 
name of Certainty and Veracity ; but then, they were 
like Horses well-mannaged ; For they could tell pass- 
ing well, when to stop, or turn: And at such times, 
when they thought the case indeed required Dzs- 
stmutation, if then they used it, it came to passe that 
the former Opinion spred abroad, of their good Faith 
and Clearnesse of dealing, made them almost In- 
visible.’ ? 

“It is most certain, that the reputation of chastity is 
not so necessary for a woman, as that of veracity is for 
a man; and with reason; for it is possible for a 
woman to be virtuous, though not strictly chaste ; but 
it is not possible for a man to be virtuous without 
strict veracity. 


1 Bacon’s Essays, vi. Of Scmulation and Dissimulation. 
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‘You must be respectable, if you will be respected. 
I have known people slattern away their character, 
without really polluting it; the consequence of which 
has been, that they have become innocently contemp- 
tible ; their merit has been dimmed, their pretensions 
unregarded, and all their views defeated. Character 
must be kept bright, as well as clean. Content your- 
self with mediocrity in nothing. In purity of character, 
and in politeness of manners, labour to excel all, if you 
wish to equal many.” } 

Writing to his son again, January 25th, asking him 
if he has found a good décrotteuse, and saying that if 
he has one, “ 2/ faut bien payer dattentions et de petits 
soins,” if he would have his sacrifice propitiously re- 
ceived :— 

“Women are not so much taken by beauty as men 


are, but prefer those men who show them the most 
attention. 


Would you engage the lovely fair ? 
With gentlest manners treat her ; 

With tender looks and graceful air, 
In softest accents greet her. 


Verse were but vain, the Muses fail, 
Without the Graces’ aid ; 

The God of Verse could not prevail 
To stop the flying maid. 


Attention by attentions gain, 
And merit care by cares ; 
So shall the nymph reward your pain, 
And Venus crown your prayers.” 
Frobatum est.” 





Z Letters, i: P. 393+ ® These verses are by Lord Chesterfield. 
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Lord Chesterfield concludes by sending his son 
letters of recommendation to ladies of fashion at 
Milan. “ Adieu! my dear friend! study hard; divert 
yourself heartily: distinguish carefully between the 
pleasures of a man of fashion and the vices of a 
scoundrel: pursue the former and abhor the latter, 
like a man of sense.” ? 

In a letter of 5th February, after giving him some 
excellent advice about combining business with plea- 
sure, which, as we have seen, Lord Chesterfield knew 
so well how to practise himself, he says: “ Vivacity 
and wit make a man shine in company; but trite 
jokes and loud laughter reduce him to buffoon. Every 
virtue, they say, has its kindred vice; every pleasure, 
I am sure, has its neighbouring disgrace. Mark care- 
fully, therefore, the line that separates them, and 
rather stop a yard short, than step an inch beyond it.’”” 

Writing to his son, 8th February, on his progress in 
the Italian language, he gives the following criticism 
of Italian authors: “ The good Italian authors are, in 
my mind, but few; I mean authors of invention ; for 
there are, undoubtedly, very good historians, and ex- 
cellent translators. The two poets worth your reading, 
and I was going to say, the only two, are Tasso and 
Ariosto. Tasso’s Gzerusalemme Liberata is altogether 
unquestionably a fine poem, though it has some low, 
and many false thoughts in it : and Boileau very justly 
makes it the mark of a bad taste, to compare /e clin- 
quant du Tasse, a Lor de Virgile. The image, with 

‘ 


1 Letters, i. p. 407. * Letierssi. p. Aid, 
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which he adorns the introduction of his Epic Poem, is 
low and disgusting ; it is that of a froward, sick, puking 
child, who is deceived into a dose of necessary physic 
by du bonbon. The verses are these :-— 5 
Cosi all’ egro fanciul porgiamo aspersi 
Di soavi licor gli orli del vaso : 


Succhi amari ingannato intanto ei beve, 
E dall’ inganno suo vita riceve. 


However, the poem, with all its faults about it, may 
justly be called a fine one. 

“If fancy, imagination, invention, description, etc., 
constitute a poet, Ariosto is, unquestionably, a great 
one. His Orlando, it is true, is a medley of lies and 
truths, sacred and profane wars, loves, enchantments, 
giants, mad heroes, and adventurous damsels; but 
then, he gives it you very fairly for what it is, and does 
not pretend to put it upon you for the true ore or 
Epic Poem. He says, 


Le Donne, i Cavalier, l’ arme, gli amori, 
Le cortesie, |’ audaci imprese, io canto. 


The connections of his stories are admirable, his 
reflections just, his sneers and ironies incomparable, 
and his painting excellent. When Angelica, after 
having wandered over half the world alone with 
Orlando, pretends, notwithstanding, 








che’l fior virginal cosi avea salvo, 
Come se lo porto dal matern’ alvo. 


The Author adds, very gravely, 


Forse era ver, ma non perd,credibile 
A chi del senso suo fosse Signore. 
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Astolpho’s being carried to the moon, by St. John, in 
order to look for Orlando’s lost wits, at the end of the 
34th book, and the many lost things that he finds 
there, is a most happy extravagancy, and contains, at 
the same time, a great deal of sense. I would advise 
you to read this poem with attention. It is, also, the 
source of half the tales, novels, and plays that have 
been written since. ; 

“ Petrarca is, in my mind, a sing-song love-sick 
Poet; much admired, however, by the Italians ; but 
an Italian, who should think no better of him than I 
do, would certainly say, that he deserved his Laura 
better than his Lauro; and that wretched quibble 
would be reckoned an excellent piece of Italian wit. 

“The Italian prose-writers (of invention I mean) 
which I would recommend to your acquaintance, are 
Machiavelli and Bocaccio; the former, for the estab- 
lished reputation which he has acquired, of a consum- 
mate politician (whatever my own private sentiments 
may be of either his politics or his morality), the latter, 
for his great invention, and for his natural and agree- 
able manner of telling his stories. 

“ Guicciardini, Bentivoglio, Davila, etc., are excellent 
historians, and deserve being read with attention. The 
nature of History checks, a little, the flights of Italian 
imaginations ; which, in works of invention, are very 
high indeed. Translations curb them still more; and 
their translations of the Classics are incomparable ; 
particularly the first ten, translated in the time of Leo 
the Xth, and inscribed to him, under the title of the 
Collana. That original Co//ana has been lengthened 
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since; and, if I mistake not, consists, now, of one 
hundred and ten volumes.” ? 

At this time there had been two shocks of earth- 
quake, respecting which Lord Chesterfield writes, 8th 
March, to Madame de Monconseil: ‘‘ Nous avons eu 
ici ce matin un second tremblement de terre, plus vif 
encore que celui d’aujourd’hui il y a un mois. Toutes 
les maisons de Londres en ont été ébranlées, et quel- 
ques cheminées sont tombées; c’étoit a cing heures 
et demie ce matin. J’étois profondément endormi, 
mais la force de la secousse m’a réveillé en sursaut, et 
jai cru voir le moment ot je serois écrasé. L’avez- 
vous senti chez vous, ou avons-nous joui privativement 
de ce phénoméne? En tout cas, j’espére quil ne vous 
aura pas effrayée dans votre situation présente ; vos 
ouvrages méritent bien d’étre portés au dernier point 
de perfection.” ? 

And in a letter to his son, on the 1oth, he says : 
“In return for your earthquake, I can tell you that 
we have had, here, more than our share of earthquakes, 
for we had two very strong ones in eight-and-twenty 
days.2 They really do too much honour to our cold 
climate ; in your warm one, they are compensated by 
favours from the sun, which we do not enjoy. . . .” 

After urging upon him the necessity of acquiring 





+ Letters, ic pul Se 

* Letters, iii. p. 372. Madame de Monconseil was at this time enceinte, 
and the safe arrival of a daughter is alluded to in a subsequent letter of 
Lord Chesterfield’s to her of 19 April. 

* For full and amusing particulars of these earthquakes, and the scare 
caused by them, see Walpole’s letters to Mana, February 25, March 11, 
April 2, and May 19, 1750, 
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the graces, the air, address, politeness, and, in short, 
the whole tournure and agrémens of a man of fashion, 
Lord Chesterfield, with his usual good sense, says, 
with respect to reading and picking up scarce books: 
‘‘ Buy good books, and read them ; the best books are 
the commonest, and the last editions are always the 
best, if the editors are not blockheads; for they may 
profit of the former. But take care not to understand 
editions and title-pages too well. It always smells 
of pedantry, and not always of learning. 
Beware of the Bzbliomanie. . . . Xaperes, Xaprres,” 
Lord Chesterfield’s son was now preparing for his 
journey to Paris, where he was to be placed in La 
Guériniére’s academy, and as the services of Mr. 
Harte would therefore be no longer required, the Earl, 
after some difficulty, succeeded in obtaining for him 
a Prebend of Windsor. Writing to Madame de Mon- 
conseil, rgth April, telling her that he is now free from 
uneasiness on her account, “par l’arrivée de Made- 
moiselle la seconde,” and expressing his regret that he 
would not be able to visit Paris this year, “ Pour m’en 
dédommager un peu, je vous enverrai un ambassadeur 
extraordinaire, muni de mes pleins pouvoirs, auquel 
je vous prie d’ajouter foi en tout ce qu'il vous dira de 
ma part. C’est votre éleve, qui sera a Paris vers la 
St. Michel, établi 4 l’académie de La Guériniére. 
J'espére que son dernier séjour a2 Rome |’aura un peu 
formé, mais en tout cas je compte sur Paris, c’est-a- 
dire sur vous; s'il est gauche ou impoli, je vous 


1 


1 Letters, i. p. 426. 
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supplie dene lui rien passer, mais de lui en parler 
trés-sérieusement, et de tems en tems lui lacher des 
traits de ridicule, qui font souvent plus d’effet sur les 
jeunes gens, que les remonstrances sérieuses.” * 

In a letter, April 27th, to Mr. Dayrolles, who had 
been in England on leave of absence between July, 
1749, and March this year, and was by this time re- 
established at the Hague, he says :— 


“It is very true, that, after a series of difficulties, 
which, I believe, were never made before upon so 
trifling an occasion, Mr. Harte has at last got a pre- 
bend of Windsor. I am most extremely glad of it; 
for, that debt being now paid, 1 owe no man living 
anything. As it is necessary that he should come 
over here to take possession of his stall, I have directed 
him to bring the boy to Paris, and to fix him in 
La Guériniére’s academy there, our le dégourdir, le 
dégratsser et le décrotter. Some proper steps have 
been already taken towards that at Rome. 

“When he arrives at Paris, I will send him a letter 
of recommendation @ Son Excellence Madame de Ber- 
kenroodt; valeat quantum. In all events, it will be 
a good house for him to frequent. Vous y mettrez 
du votre ausst, stl vous plait, by writing a word or two 
in his favour to the lady, or her husband, or both.” ? 


In a letter to Mr. Dayrolles, 25th May, Lord 
Chesterfield. describes a picture of the Holy Family, 
the “ master-piece of Titian,” which he had purchased 





+ Letters. iil. p. 373 yes iil. p. 377. 
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from the Chapter at Rheims, and was expecting soon 
to receive; but on roth June he writes :— 

“T must say, as most fools do, who would have 
thought 2t? My fine Titian has turned out an exe- 
crable bad copy. By good luck, the condition of the 
obligation was such, that, if certain good judges at Paris 
should declare it either a copy, or essentially damaged, 
the Chapter of Rheims was to take it back again, I pay- 
ing the carriage. This has happened; and the best 
painters in Paris pronounced it not only a copy, but a 
damned one; so that I am only in for the carriage back. 
The Chapter must have been more fools than knaves 
in the affair ; for, had they known it to be a copy, they 
might have known, at the same time, that it would 
be returned them; by which they would get nothing 
but the discrediting of their picture for ever. 

“JT have received a letter from Madame du Boccage, 
containing a panegyric of his Majesty's Resident at 
the Hague. J/ est trés aimable, tres polit, wl est au 
mueux avec tout ce quily a de metlleur 22, et wl fart 
trés-bonne chére. Fatre bonne chére, you know, always 
sums up a French panegyric. She says, that by your 
means she received a thousand civilities at the Hague. 
She did so here, notwithstanding that Madame de 
Mirepoix and she had a quarrel, in which they both 
contrived, as all ladies when they quarrel do, to be 
both extremely in the wrong.’ 


1 Walpole, in a letter to Mann, April 2, says: “ There is come from 
France a Madame Bocage, who has translated Milton: my Lord 
Chesterfield prefers the copy to the original.” But this sarcasm is dis- 
proved by Lord Chesterfield’s faint praise in a letter to Madame de 
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‘““T am very much par vores, et par chemins, between 
London and Blackheath, but much more at the latter, 
which is now in great beauty. The shell of my gal- 
lery is finished, which, by three bow-windows, gives 
me three different, and the finest, prospects in the 
world.” 

In his letters to Madame de Monconseil of 28th 
June and 25th July, Lord Chesterfield discusses the 
advantages and objections respecting his son’s resi- 
dence at the academy of La Guériniére; and writing 
to her, 9th August, finally decides in favour of it. 

“ Faute de trouver un meilleur parti, nous convenons 
donc de l’académie, pour les raisons que je vous ai 
données, et que l’Abbé Sallier paroit approuver. 
Votre éléve, si je ne m’y trompe, a plus besoin d’étre 
décrotté, par la compagnie de vos jeunes gaillards, 
que d’étre retenu, et je crains plutét sa trop grande 
application aux études, que sa trop grande dissipation 
dans le monde. Ce qui lui manque le plus, c’est cet 
air, cette tournure, ces maniéres, ce monde, qui sont 
nécessaires pour un jeune homme; dailleurs, il a de 
lambition, et se pique, et se plait 4 étre dans les 
bonnes compagnies, de fagon que j’ose répondre qu’il 
ne formera des liaisons qu’avec les meilleurs sujets de 
Vacadéimte. “oem ae 

“Vous aurez bientét 4 Paris, Mylady Hervey, son 
fils, sa fille, son gendre, et ¢utt¢ guantz.” } 








Monconseil, 1 November, “le Milton de Madame du Boccage, a, je vous 
en assure, beaucoup de mérite.” 

* “Her second son, Augustus, Lady Mary Fitzgerald her second 
daughter, and Mr. Fitzgerald, her husband.”— Walpole, MS. note. 
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In a letter to his son, October 22nd, Lord Chester- 
field expresses his hope that he will get to Paris before 
Christmas, and recommends to his attention, and advises 
him to form the most intimate connection with, two 
persons whom he will find there—the Earl of Hunting- 
don, and Lady Hervey,’ “who, to my great joy be- 
cause to your great advantage, passes all this winter 
at Paris. She has been bred all her life at Courts; 
of which she has acquired all the easy good-breeding, 
and politeness, without the frivolousness. She has 
all the reading that a woman should have; and more 
than any woman need have; for she understands 
Latin perfectly well, though she wisely conceals it. 
As she will look upon you as her son, 1 desire that 
you will look upon her as my delegate; trust, consult, 
and apply to her without reserve. No woman ever 
had, more than she has, Ze ton de la parfaitement bonne 





1 The celebrated Mary Lepel, only daughter of Brigadier-general 
Nicholas Lepel, married in 1720 John Lord Hervey, son of the Earl of 
Bristol, and the Sforus of Pope. See Prologue to the Satives. The 
following stanzas are from the well-known ballad by Lord Chesterfield 
and William Pulteney, Earl of Bath, respecting which see Swift’s works, 


edit. Scott, xvii. p. 75 :— 


Il. 
Bright Venus yet never saw bedded 
So perfect a beau and a belle, 
As when Hervey the handsome was 
wedded 
To the beautiful Molly Lepel. 
Ill, 
So pow’'rful her charms, and so moving, 
They would warm an old monk in his 
cell ; 
Should the Pope himself ever go roving, 
He would follow dear Molly Lepel. 


Xe 
Old Orpheus, that husband so civil, 
He followed his wife down to hell, 
And who would not go to the Devil 
For the sake of dear Molly Lepel ? 
Rs 
In a bed you have seen pinks and roses : 
Would you know a more delicate 
smell, 
Ask the fortunate man that reposes 
On the bosom of Molly Lepel ? 


For the remaining stanzas, see Wit and Wisdom of Lord Chesterfield. 


’ 
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compagnie, les mantitres engageantes, et le je ne seats 
guot gut plazt.” 

Writing to him again, November 8th, telling him 
what expenses he will allow him for his coach, ser- 
vants, pleasures, etc., he says: “ Having thus reckoned 
up all the decent expenses of a gentleman, which I 
will most readily defray, I come now to those which 
I will neither bear nor supply. The first of these is 
gaming, which, though I have not the least reason to 
suspect you of, I think it necessary eventually to assure 
you, that no consideration in the world shall ever 
make me pay your play-debts ; should you ever urge 
to me that your honour is pawned, I should most 
immoveably answer you, that it was your honour, not 
mine, that was pawned, and that your creditor might 
even take the pawn for the debt. 

‘“‘ Low company and low pleasures are always much 
more costly than liberal and elegant ones. The dis- 
graceful riots of a tavern are much more expensive, 
as well as dishonourable, than the (sometimes pardon- 
able) excesses in good company. I must absolutely 
hear of no tavern scrapes and squabbles. 

*“T come now to another and very material point ; 
I mean women ; and I will not address myself to you 
upon this subject, either in a religious, a moral, or a 
parental style. I will even lay aside my age, remem- 
ber yours, and speak to you, as one man of pleasure, 
if he had parts too, would speak to another. I will, 
by no means, pay for w——s, and their never-failing 





1 Letters, ii. p. 40. ‘ 
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consequences, surgeons ; nor will I, upon any account, 
keep singers, dancers, actresses, and zd genus omne;. 
and, independently of the expense, I must tell -you, 
that such connections would give me, and all sensible 
people, the utmost contempt for your parts and ad- 
dress; a young fellow must have as little sense as 
address, to- venture, or more properly to sacrifice his 
health, and ruin his fortune, with such sort of creatures ; 
in such a place as Paris especially, where gallantry is 
both the profession and the practice of every woman 
of fashion.” ? 

Nor does Lord Chesterfield forget to remind his 
son of the necessity of keeping up his classical learn- 
ing :— 

“Let Greek, without fail, share some part of every 
day: I donot mean the Greek poets, the catches of 
Anacreon, or the tender complaints of Theocritus, or 
even the porter-like language of Homer’s heroes; of 
whom all smatterers in Greek know a little, quote 
often, and talk of always; but I mean Plato, Aristo- 
teles, Demosthenes, and Thucydides, whom none but 
adepts know. It is Greek that must distinguish you 
in the learned world, Latin alone will not. And Greek 
must be sought to be retained, for it never occurs like 
Latin. 4 

And with respect to the French theatres, he says :— 

‘‘I_ recommend theatrical representations to you, 
which are excellent at Paris. The tragedies of Cor- 
neille and Racine, and the comedies of Moliére, well 


1 Letters ii. p. 50. 
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attended to, are admirable lessons, both for the heart 
and the head. There is not, nor ever was, any theatre 
comparable to the French. If the music of the French 
operas does not please your Italian ear, the words of 
them, at least, are sense and poetry, which is much 
more than IJ can say of any Italian opera that I ever 
read or heard in my life.” ? 

In December there occurred a circumstance, not 
alluded to by Lord Chesterfield in his letters, nor men- 
tioned by Maty, the offer to him of the Presidentship 
of the Council. 

Horace Walpole, in a letter to Mann, December 
roth, says: “ Overtures have been made to Lord 
Chesterfield to be President; but he has declined it, 
for he says he cannot hear causes, as he is grown 
deaf;” and again, on the 22nd, he writes: “ There 
are two doz mots of his Lordship, much repeated, 
better than ordinary. He says, ‘he would not be 
President, because he would not be between two 
fires’;? and that ‘the two brothers are like Arbuth- 
not’s Lindamira and Indamora’;* the latter was a 
peaceable, tractable gentlewoman, but her sister was 
always quarrelling and kicking, and as they grew to- 
gether, there was no parting them.” 

At the end of this year, young Stanhope arrived 
in Paris, where except for such advice and assistance 


S Letters, ii. De 54. 

? Alluding to the differences between Mr. Pelham and the Duke of 
Newcastle. 

3 “See the Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus in Swift’s works ; Inda- 
mora alludes to Mr. Pelham, Lindamira to the Duke of Newcastle.” 
—Walpole. ‘ 
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as he might receive from Madame de Monconseil and 
other friends to whose care Lord Chesterfield had 
commended him, he was left, at the age of eighteen, 
almost his own master. In his last letter to him this 
year, 24th December, he says: “ Comme je vous laisse 
sur votre bonne foi a Paris sans surveillant, je me flatte 
que vous n’abuserez pas de ma confance. Je ne de- 
mande pas que vous soyez Capucin; bien au contraire, 
je vous recommande les plaisirs, maix j’exige que ce 
soyent les plaisirs d’un honnéte homme. Ces plaisirs 
la donnent du brillant au caractére d’un jeune homme ; 
mais la débauche avilit et dégrade.. J’aurai des rela- 
tions trés vraies et détaillées de votre conduite, et 
selon ces relations je serai plus, ou moins, ou point du 
tout, a vous. Adieu! 

“« P.S.—Je vous souhaite, mon cher, autant de nou- 
velles années que vous mériterez, et pas une de plus 
Mais puissiez vous en mériter un grand nombre!” ? 


Lord Chesterfield’s letters at the beginning of 1751, 
to his friends in Paris, and to his son, relate chiefly 
to what was now his great anxiety, his son’s improve- 
ment, under their auspices, in manners and the graces, 
in which, however, he seems to have continued sadly 
deficient, though some of the Earl’s correspondents 
flattered him with better accounts of his son’s endea- 
vours to please than the young man, strictly speaking, 
deserved. 

Writing to him on January 14th, he says :— 

‘Among the many good things Mr. Harte has told 





1 Tetters, ii. p. 71; and see ante, p. 392. 
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me of you, two in particular gave me great pleasure. 
The first, that you are exceedingly careful and jealous 
of the dignity of your character; that is the sure and 
solid foundation upon which you must both stand and 
rise. A man’s moral character is a more delicate 
thing than a woman’s reputation of chastity. A slip 
or two may possibly be forgiven her, and her character 
may be clarified by subsequent and continued good 
conduct; but a man’s moral character once tainted, 
is irreparably destroyed. : 

“T will send you by the first opportunity, a short 
book written by Lord Bolingbroke, under the name 
of Sir John Oldcastle, containing remarks upon the 
History of England; which will give you a clear 
general notion of our constitution, and which will serve 
you, at the same time (like all Lord Bolingbroke’s 
works), for a model of eloquence and style.” ? 

And again, on the 21st he says: “In all my letters 
from Paris, I have the pleasure of finding, among 
many other good things, your docility mentioned with 
emphasis. . . . Iam assured, by different people, 
that your air is already much improved; and one of 
my correspondents makes you the true French com- 
pliment of saying, /’ose vous prometirve gu il sera btentét 
comme un de nous autres.” 


Lord Chesterfield, who always wrote an admirably 





* Lord Chesterfield is supported in this opinion by the Earl of Chatham, 
who, in a letter to his nephew, May 4, 1754, says: “Oldcastle’s Remarks 
to be studied and almost got by heart, for the inimitable beauty of the 
style, as well as the matter.”—Correspondence of the Earl of Chatham, 
vol. i. p. 109. 
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clear, bold hand, and maintained that every man who 
has the use of his eyes and of his hand can write 
whatever hand he pleases, in a letter to his son of 
January 28th, complains of his very bad writing, 
saying : “If you were to send a foudet to a fine woman, 
in such a hand, she would think that it really came 
from the poulazllier, which, by the bye, is the etymo- 
logy of the word, foulet; for Henry the fourth of 
France used to send Jdzllets-doux to his mistresses, 
by his pozlatller, under pretence of sending them 
chickens; which gave the name of jpoulets to those 
short, but expressive, manuscripts.” 

And in the same letter, upon the subject of friends 
and acquaintances, he wisely says: ‘Take care to 
make as many personal friends, and as few personal 
enemies as possible. I do not mean, by personal 
friends, intimate and confidential friends, of which no 
man can hope to have half-a-dozen in the whole 
course of his life; but I mean friends in the common 
acceptation of the word, that is, people who speak well 
of you, and who would rather do you good than harm, 
consistently with their own interest and no farther.” * 


I have now to record an important episode in Lord 
Chesterfield’s life; for it is to his industry and elo- 
quence that we are indebted for the Reformation of 
the Calendar—a measure which, with the assistance 
of the Earl of Macclesfield, and other able mathemati- 
cians, he proposed and carried in spite of opposition 





1 Letters, ii. pp. 77-88. 
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and prejudice by a Bill which he brought in on the 
25th February.’ 

The errors in the Julian method of computation, 
according to the Calendar reformed by Julius Cesar, 
had long been the subject of attention by astronomers, 
when Pope Gregory XIII. undertook, in 1582, the 
Reformation of the Roman Calendar; and in the new 
Calendar published by him, he ordered that ten days 
should be deducted from that year, by calling what 
would have been the 5th October, the 15th October, 
1582, and thus created what is commonly known as 
the New Sty.e; by which he also ordered that the 
year should thenceforward be reckoned from the Ist 
January ; and this reformed Calendar was subsequently 
adopted by nearly all the European Powers except 
England, “as if,’ says Walpole, “it were matter of 
heresy to receive a Calendar amended by a Pope.” ? 
Up to the time of passing Lord Chesterfield’s Act, 
there were two calculations for the commencement of 
the year: first, the Historical year, which began on 
the rst January; secondly, the Civil, Ecclesiastical and 
Legal year, which began on the 25th March; so that 
events occurring between the 1st January and the 25th 


1 In his character of the Duke of Newcastle, who was “exceedingly 
timorous, both personally and politically, dreading the least innovation,” 
Lord Chesterfield says: “ When I brought the Bill into the House of 
Lords for correcting and amending the Calendar, I gave him previous 
notice of my intentions. He was alarmed at so bold an undertaking, 
and conjured me zot zo stir matters that had long been quiet ; adding, 
that-he did not love new-fangled things. 1 did not, however, yield to 
the cogency of these arguments, but brought in the Bill, and it passed 
unanimously.” 

2 Memotres of George II., vol. i. p. 44. \ 
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March were referred to different years by different 
writers. To obviate, as far as possible, the mistakes 
caused by this custom, it was usual to add the date of 
the historical to that of the legal year, when using any 
date between the 1st January and the 25th March. 
Thus, as has been seen in the correspondence between 
the Duke of Newcastle and Lord Chesterfield, the 
Duke dates his letters, for instance, February, 1744, the 
upper figure being the Civil and Legal year, the lower 
figure the historical year. 

The difference between the Old and the New Styles 
at this time was eleven days, so that the 1st January, 
1751, of the o/d corresponded with the 12th January 
of the zew style. The confusion thus caused in cor- 
respondence between foreign countries and England 
is sufficiently obvious. 

On March 18th, Lord Chesterfield moved the second 
reading of his Bill; and Lord Macclesfield stated the 
purpose of it: frst, to regulate the commencement of 
the year, so that the rst day of January should be 
taken and deemed to be the first day of the year in 
all succeeding times; secondly, the correction of the 
Calendar in two respects—first, with regard to the civil 
year, by which the times of our fixed festivals, and 
the dates of all our transactions, are determined, and 
secondly, in relation to the method used to find the 
time of Easter, and of the movable feasts thereon 
depending. He then pointed out the inconveniences 
caused by the difference of eleven days in the begin- 
nings of the months in foreign countries and in Great 
Britain : ‘‘ That is, the same day, which in each month, 
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is with us the first, is called the twelfth day of the 
month throughout almost all the other parts of 
Europe; and in like manner through all the other 
days of the month, we are just eleven days behind 
them.” + After dwelling upon the inconveniences 
thus caused, Lord Macclesfield proceeded to explain 
the astronomical calculations upon which the Bill was 
founded. It passed without a Division. 

The very modest account which Lord Chesterfield 
gives in his letters to his son of his own share in this 
matter is evidently with the view of impressing upon 
him the importance and power of eloquence. Un- 
fortunately there is no record of his speech. 

Writing to him, February 28th, he says: “I have 
of late been a sort of an astronome malgré mot, by 
bringing last Monday, into the House of Lords, a bill 
for reforming our present Calendar, and taking the 
New Style. Upon which occasion I was obliged to 
talk some astronomical jargon, of which I did not 
understand one word, but got it by heart, and spoke 
it by rote from a master.” 

And on March 18th, the day of the second reading, 
he writes: “I acquainted you in a former letter that 
I had brought a bill into the House of Lords, for 
correcting and reforming our present calendar, which 
is the Julian, and for adopting the Gregorian. I will 
now give you a more particular account of that affair, 





1 14 Parl, Hist., 981. The Bill was drawn and the tables prepared 
by Mr. Davall, a barrister, and was carefully examined and approved by 
Mr. Folks, President of the Royal Society, and Dr. Bradley, the Royal 
Astronomer at Greenwich. 14 Parl. Hist., p. 991. 
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from which reflections will naturally occur to you that 
I hope may be useful, and which I fear you have not 
made. It was notorious, that the Julian calendar was 
erroneous, and had overcharged the solar year with 
eleven days. Pope Gregory XIII. corrected this 
error; his reformed calendar was immediately received 
by all the Catholic Powers of Europe, and afterwards 
adopted by all the Protestant ones, except Russia, 
Sweden, and England. It was not, in my opinion, 
very honourable for England to remain in a gross and 
avowed error, especially in such company; the incon- 
venience of it was likewise felt by all those who had 
foreign correspondences, whether political or mercantile. 
I determined, therefore, to attempt the reformation ; 
I consulted the best lawyers, and the most skilful 
astronomers, and we cooked up a bill for that purpose 
But then my difficulty began; I was to bring in this 
bill, which was necessarily composed of law jargon 
and astronomical calculations, to both which I am an 
utter stranger. However, it was absolutely necessary 
to make the House of Lords think that I knew some- 
thing of the matter, and also to make them believe 
that they knew something of it themselves, which they 
do not. For my own part, I could just as soon have 
talked Celtic or Sclavonian to them as astronomy, and 
they would have understood me full as well; so I 
resolved to do better than speak to the purpose, and 
to please instead of informing them. I gave them, 
therefore, only an historical account of calendars, from 
the Egyptian down to the Gregorian, amusing them 
now and then with little episodes; but I was par- 
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ticularly attentive to the choice of my words, to the 
harmony and roundness of my periods, to my elocution, 
to my action. This succeeded, and ever will succeed ; 
they thought I informed, because I pleased them; and 
many of them said, that I had made the whole very 
clear to them, when, God knows, I had not even 
attempted it. Lord Macclesfield, who had the greatest 
share in forming the bill, and who is one of the 
greatest mathematicians and astronomers in Europe, 
spoke afterwards with infinite knowledge, and all the 
clearness that so intricate a matter would admit of; 
but as his words, his periods, and his utterance were 
not near so good as mine, the preference was most 
unanimously, though most unjustly, given to me.” 

And again on April 7th he says: “ Whatever may 
be said at Paris of my speech upon the Bill for the 
reformation of the present calendar, or whatever 
applause it may have met with here, the whole, I can 
assure you, is owing to the words and to the delivery, 
but by no means to the matter; which, as I told you 
in a former letter, I was not master of. I mention 
this again, to show you the importance of well-chosen 
words, harmonious periods, and good delivery; for, 
between you and me, Lord Macclesfield’s speech was, 
in truth, worth a thousand of mine. It will soon be 
printed, and I will send it you. It is very instructive.’ } 

And writing in a lighter style to Madame de Mon- 
conseil, April 11th, he accounts for his delay in 
answering her last letter by saying: “ C’est que n’ayant 


1 Letters, ii. pp. 108, 115, M6. 
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plus a faire avec les corps terrestres, je me suis amusé 
avec les corps célestes, et je me suis si bien familiarisé 
avec les planétes, que, si vous le vouliez, je suis en 
état de vous donner un supplément & la Pluralité des 
Mondes.". Ne croyez pas, au reste, que je préférasse 
ce commerce avec les planétes au votre; rien moins: 
au contraire, c’étoit pour établir, par Acte de Parle- 
ment, votre style dans ce pays ici. J’avois remarqué, 
depuis longtems que vous datiez vos lettres onze jours 
plutét que moi, et que je les recevois avant méme que 
le jour de leur date fut venu ici. J’étois persuadé que 
vois deviez avoir raison; je le dis a des astronomes, 
qui m’assurérent qu’oui, et que si je m’en informois du 
soleil ou de la lune, ils ne vous désavoueroient point ; 
que méme un Pape avoit été de votre avis, il y a pres 
de deux cens ans, et avoit introduit ce qu’on appelle 
le nouveau style. Comme bon Protestant je ne voulois 
avoir rien a faire avec un Pape, mais cétoit votre 
style, qui est bien le meilleur que je connoisse, que je 
voulois adopter, I] m’a fallu pourtant, pour satisfaire 
au public, qui n'a pas Thonneur de vous connoitre 
comme moi, le payer de quelques argumens astrono- 
miques. De la je suis devenu astronome, et c’est un 
plaisir que de mentendre parler d’années tropiques, 
d’années luni-solaires, intercalaires, etc.; mais enfin 
voila votre style établi ici. Voyez par la comment le 








1 By Fontenelle, “ Bernard le Bouvier de Fontenelle, né a Rouen le 
11 Fevrier, 1657. On peut le regarder comme Pesprit le plus universel 
que le siécle de Lows XIV. ait produit. . . . Sa pluralité des mondes 
fut un ouvrage unique en son genre . . . mort le 9 Janvier, 1757, 
Agé de cent ans moins un mois et deux jours.”—Voltaire, Zcvzvains du 
Stecle de Louis XIV. 
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public ignore presque toujours les véritables causes 
des événemens; car il ne vous soupconne pas d’entrer 
pour quelque chose dans celui-ci.” * 

But although the Bill passed easily through both 
Houses of Parliament,” the vulgar prejudices against 
the change long continued. “When Lord Maccles- 
field’s eldest son stood the great contested election for. 
Oxfordshire in 1754, one of the most vehement cries 
raised by the mob against him was, ‘Give us back 
the eleven days we have been robbed of’; and even 
several years after (in 1762), when Dr. Bradley, worn 
down by his labours in the cause of science, was 
sinking under the disease which closed his mortal 
career, many of the common people attributed his 
sufferings to a judgment from heaven for his having 
been instrumental in what they considered to be so 
impious an undertaking.” * 


To resume the extracts from Lord Chesterfield’s 
correspondence. In the above letter. to his son of 
the 18th March, he says: “ Having mentioned Lord 
Bolingbroke’s style, which is, undoubtedly, infinitely 
superior to anybody’s, I would have you read his 
works, which you have, over and over again, with 
particular attention to his style. Transcribe, imitate, - 
emulate it, if possible; that would be of real use to 
you in the House of Commons, in negotiations, in 


1 Letters, iii, p. 422. 

2'ThesAct is 24.Geo. 1) c723: 

3 Works and correspondence of James Bradley, Oxford, 1832. Memoir, 
ch, x. p. Ixxxi. \ 
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conversation ; with that, you may justly hope to please, 
to persuade, to seduce, to impose ; and you will fail in 
those articles, in proportion as you fall short of it.” 3 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, died on the 20th March, 
and Lord Chesterfield, writing to his son on the 25th, 
says: “ The death of the Prince of Wales, who was 
more beloved for his affability and good-nature, than 
esteemed for his steadiness and conduct, has given 
concern to many, and apprehensions to all. The 
great difference of the ages of the King and Prince 
George, presents the prospect of a minority; a dis- 
agreeable prospect for any nation! But it is to be 
hoped, and is most probable, that the King, who is 
now perfectly recovered of his late indisposition, may 
live to see his grandson of age, He is, seriously, a 
most hopeful boy; gentle and good-natured, with good 
sound sense. This event has made all sorts of people 
here historians, as well as politicians. Our histories 
are rummaged for all the particular circumstances of 
the six minorities we have had since the conquest, 
viz. those of Henry III., Edward III., Richard I1., 
Henry VI., Edward V., and Edward VI.; and the 
reasonings, the speculations, the conjectures, and the 
predictions, you will easily imagine, must be innumer- 
able and endless, in this nation, where every porter 
is a consummate politician. Doctor Swift says, very 
humorously, ‘Every man knows that he understands 
religion and politics, though he never learned them ; 
but many people are conscious they do not under- 
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stand many other sciences, from having never learned 
them ** 

In allusion to the household of the Princess Dow- 
ager of Wales, and of her son, Prince George, pre- 
sently created Prince of Wales, and who afterwards 
became George III., Lord Chesterfield writes to his 
son, April 7th: “In two years’ time, which will be as 
soon as you are fit for it, I hope to be able to plant 
you in the soil of a young Court here; where, if you 
have all the address, the suppleness, and versatility of 
a good courtier, you will have a great chance of thriv- 
ing and flourishing. Young favour is easily acquired, 
if the proper means are employed ; and when acquired, 
it is warm, if not durable; and the warm moments 
must be snatched and improved. Quztle pour ce quz 
en peut arriver apres. Do not mention this view of 
mine for you, to any mortal; but learn to keep your 
own secrets, which, by the way, very few people can 
do.” It is perhaps needless to say that “this view ” 
was never acted upon. 

The circumstance of Lord Chesterfield having 
been an astronome malgré luz, seems to have given 
him for the time a taste for such studies; hence 
he advises his son to obtain ‘a clear notion of 
the planetary system,” and says: “ Fontenelle’s 
Pluralité des Mondes will almost teach you all you 
need know upon that subject. As for geometry, the 
first seven books of Euclid will be a sufficient portion 
of it for you. It is right to have a general notion of 





1 Letters, ii. p. 12 3. 
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those abstruse sciences, so as not to appear quite 
ignorant of them, when they happen, as sometimes 
they do, to be the topics of conversation ; but a deep 
knowledge’ of them requires too much time, and en- 
grosses the mind too much.” 

But soon returning to mundane affairs, he wittily 
adds: “I repeat it again and again to you, Let the 
great book of the world be your principal study. ac- 
turnd versate manu, versate diurné; which may be 
rendered thus in English: Turn over men by day, and 
women by night. 1 mean only the best editions.” 

And in his next letter to him, he says: “Le grand 
secret c'est l’art de plaire, et c'est un art qu'il ne tient 
qu’a un chacun d’acquérir, supposant un certain fond 
de sens commun. Un tel vous plait par tel endroit ; 
examinez pourquoi, faites comme lui, et vous plairez 
par le méme endroit aux autres. Pour plaire aux 
femmes, il faut étre considéré des hommes. Et pour 
plaire aux hommes il faut scavoir plaire aux femmes.” 

And in subsequent letters, he says: “ Mankind is 
more governed by appearances, than by realities; and, 
with regard to opinion, one had better be really rough 
and hard, with the appearance of gentleness and 
softness, than just the reverse. Few people have 
penetration enough to discover, attention enough to 
observe, or even concern enough to examine, beyond 
the exterior; they take their notions from the surface, 
and go no deeper ; they commend, as the gentlest and 
best-natured man in the world, that man who has the 


1 Letters, ii. pp. 125, 127. 
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most engaging exterior manner, though possibly they 
have been but once in his company. . . . Happy 
the man who, with a certain fund of parts and know- 
ledge, gets acquainted with the world early enough to 
make it his bubble, at an age when most people are 
the bubbles of the world! for that is the common case 
of youth. They grow wiser, when it is too late; and 
ashamed and vexed at having been bubbles so long, 
too often turn knaves at last. Do not therefore trust 
to appearances and outside yourself, but pay other 
people with them; because you may be sure that nine 
in ten of mankind do, and ever will, trust to them. 
This is by no means a criminal or blamable simulation, 
if not used with an ill intention. J am by no means 
blamable in desiring to have other people’s good word, 
good will, and affection, if I do not mean to abuse 
them. 

“Be cautious how you contract friendships, but be 
desirous, and even industrious, to obtain an universal 
acquaintance. Be easy, and even forward, in making 
new acquaintances; that is the only way of knowing 
manners and characters in general, which is at present 
your great object. . . . If you would be.a great 
man in the world when you are old, shine and be 
showish in it while you are young; know everybody 
and endeavour to please everybody— I mean ex- 
teriorly, for fundamentally it is impossible. Try to 
engage the heart of every woman, and the affections 
of almost every man, you meet with.” } 


\ 
1 Letters, ii. pp. 138, 144. 
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And with a view to a further knowledge of manners 
and of the world, he recommends such books as treat 
particularly of those subjects: ‘‘ For example, if you 
read in the morning some of La Rochefoucauld’s 
maxims, consider them, examine them well, and com- 
pare them with the real characters you meet with in 
the evening. Read La Bruyere in the morning, and 
see in the evening whether his pictures are like. 
Study the heart and the mind of man, and begin with 
your own. Meditation and reflection must lay the 
foundation of that knowledge; but experience and 
practice must, and alone can, complete it. Books, it 
is true, point out the operations of the mind, the senti- 
ments of the heart, the influence of the passions—and 
so far they are of previous use; but without subse- 
quent practice, experience, and observation, they are 
as ineffectual, and would even lead you into as many 
errors, in fact, as a map would do, if you were to take 
your notions of the towns and provinces from their 
gelimeations. dn) its... i I[f,.to-«your .merit.and 
knowledge you add the art of pleasing, you may very 
probably come in time to be Secretary of State ; but, 
take my word for it, twice your merit and knowledge, 
without the art of pleasing, would, at most, raise you 
to the zmportant fost of Resident at Hamburg or 
Batisbon.* ton. 6! 

“Courts are the best keys to characters; there 
every passion is busy, every art exerted, every cha- 
racter analysed ; jealousy, ever watchful, not only dis- 


' This seems prophetic, for both these “ Posts” were afterwards held 
by Mr. Stanhope. 
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covers, but exposes, the mysteries of the trade, so that 
even bystanders, y apprennent a déviner. Let mis- 
anthropes and would-be philosophers declaim as much 
as they please against the vices, the simulation, and 
dissimulation of Courts ; those invectives are always 
the result of ignorance, ill-humour, or envy. Let them 
show me a cottage, where there are not the same vices 
of which they accuse Courts; with this difference only, 
that in a cottage they appear in their native deformity, 
and that in Courts, manners and good-breeding make 
them less shocking, and blunt their edge. No, be 
convinced that the good-breeding, the fournure, la 
douceur dans les maniéres, which alone are to be 
acquired at Courts, are not the showish trifles only 
which some people call or think them; they are a 
solid good; they prevent a great deal of real mischief; 
they create, adorn, and strengthen friendships; they 
keep hatred within bounds; they promote good-hum- 
our and good-will in families, where the want of good- 
breeding and gentleness of manners is commonly the 
original cause of discord.” 

And in another letter, recurring to the same sub- 
jects, he says: ‘‘ Loud laughter is extremely inconsis- 
tent with des dzensdances, as it is only the illiberal and 
noisy testimony of the joy of the mob at some very 
silly thing. A gentleman is often seen, but very 
seldom heard, to laugh. Nothing is more contrary to 
les brenséances than horse play, or jeux de main of any 
kind whatever, and has often very serious, sometimes 
very fatal consequences. Romping, struggling, throw- 
ing things at one another’s headare the becoming 
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pleasantries of the mob, but degrade a gentleman; 
giuoco at mano, gtuoco de villano, is a very true saying, 
among the few true sayings of the Italians." 

Pheies is a dzenséance also with regard to neopte of 
the lowest degree ; a gentleman observes it with his 
footman, even with the beggar in the street. He 
considers them as objects of compassion, not of insult ; 
he speaks to neither @’ux ton brusque, but corrects the 
one coolly, and refuses the other with humanity. 
There is no one occasion in the world, in which Ze ton 
brusque is becoming a gentleman. In short, des dzen- 
Séances are another word for manners, and extend to 
every part of life. They are propriety; the Graces 
should attend in order to complete them.” 

On the subject of riding, he says, in a letter of June 
30th: “I suppose you have hunted at Compiegne. 
The King’s hunting there, I am told, is a fine sight. 
The French manner of hunting is gentleman-like ; ours 
is only for bumpkins and boobies. The poor beasts 
here are pursued and run down by much greater 
beasts than themselves; and the true British fox- 
hunter is most undoubtedly a species appropriated and 
peculiar to this country, which no other part of the 
globe produces.” ” 


1 The French have the same saying : jewx de main, jeux de vilain, 
2 Letters, ii. pp. 153, 164. 
Byron, after describing Don Juan’s trophies in the hunting field, 
says :— 
“He thought at heart like courtly Chesterfield, 
Who, after a long chase o’er hills, dales, bushes, 
And what not, though he rode beyond all price, 
Ask’d next day, ‘if men ever hunted ¢wice ?’” e 
—Don Juan, Canto xix. st. xxxv. 
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Let us return to Lord Chesterfield’s general corre- 
spondence. Ina letter to Madame du Boccage, 20th 
May, accompanying some books which he was sending 
her, in return for some which he had received: ‘‘ Cest 
Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, et Pope, l’honneur de 
notre nation ; qui, sils vous connoissoient, se feroient 
honneur d’étre placés chez vous. . . . Ayez quel- 
que bonté pour Dryden, jaloux de la preférence que 
vous avez donnée a Milton et a Pope. Vous ferez a 
Shakspeare tel accueil que vous jugerez a propos, vu 
que quelquefois il mérite le meilleur, et quelquefois le 
plus mauvais.” * 

Writing to Madame de Monconseil, 23rd May, he 
makes a punning comparison between the French anas 
and his pineapples: “ Au défaut des plaisirs, qui m’ont 
abandonné, et auxquels je ne pense plus a moins d’en 
procurer s'il m’étoit possible aux autres, je vais la se- 
maine prochaine prendre, a leur place, les petits amuse- 
mens de #adzole, cest-a-dire m’y promener, chipoter 
beaucoup dans mon petit jardin, et y soigner mes an- 
anas, et mes melons: c’est que dans ces deux articles, 
je prétends briller. Passez-moi la mauvaise plaisan- 
terie, et je vous dirai que les Ménagianas, les Scaligé- 
rianas, et tout ces sortes d’Anas, n’approchent point de 
mes Ananas.” ? 

And shortly after, in a letter from Blackheath to the 
Bishop of Waterford : “I have been a country gentle- 
man a great while, for me, that is; for I have now 
been a fortnight together at Blackheath, and stay 
three or four days longer. The furor hortensis has 


1 Letters, iii. p. 424. Letters, lil, p. 426. 
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seized me, and my acre of ground here affords me 
more pleasure than kingdoms do to Kings; for my 
object is not to extend, but to enrich it. My gardener 
calls me, and I must obey.” * 

On the occasion of Mr. Dayrolles’ marriage in July 
to a lady in England, described by Maty as “no less 
distinguished by the goodness of her heart, than by 
the graces and beauty of her person, and her various 
accomplishments,” ? Lord Chesterfield writes to him 
on the 31st: “I most heartily wish you and Mrs. 
Dayrolles joy, and I believe you have had it. May 
it continue long! I came to town this morning on 
purpose to make my compliments to you both, but 
you were gone to shady groves. I hope you will 
take those of Greenwich in their turn, and the sooner 
the better. 


En ceci 
La femme est comprise aussi. 


“Lady Chesterfield would have come, to have 
waited upon Mrs. Dayrolles, but was prevented by a 
great cold.” ° 

Lord Chesterfield remained during the summer at 
Blackheath, whence he writes to Madame de Moncon- 
seil, 1st August: “ Depuis trois mois, je suis presque 
toujours ici, ou j'ai plus joui de ma nouvelle galerie 
que de mon jardin, ou des charmantes promenades 
voisines, tant le tems a été mauvais. . . . Le peu 


1 Letters, iii, p. 429. 

2 Maty, p.199. Her name is not stated by him ; but Walpole’s MS. 
note is, ‘‘ daughter of Colonel Peterson.” 

3 Letters, ili. p. 429. 
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de fruit que j’ai n’a point de goftt, mais heureusement 
mes ananas, qui, 4 ce qu’on dit, rassemblent les goiits 
de tous les fruits, ont bravé le froid, moyennant un 
bon feu qu’ils tiennent chez eux. Malgré cela, quel- 
ques livres, et quelques amis, font couler le tems assez 
doucement, et c'est tout ce que je demande; je ne 
prétends plus en jouir.” 

The next passage in this letter relates to his friend, 
Lord Bolingbroke, who was now afflicted with the 
complaint from which, and from the means adopted 
for its cure, he soon afterwards died. “Je vois sou- 


— 


-vent notre ami Bolingbroke, mais je le vois avec bien ~ 


du chagrin. Une humeur 4 la joue, qu'il a eue depuis 
longtems, s'est derniérement déclarée cancereuse, et 
fait de grands progrés depuis peu. Jusqu’ici cela ne 
lui a pas causé de douleur, et c'est tout ce qu’il de- 
mande, car pour le reste, il a pris son parti. En 
vérité un esprit comme le sien, si fort au dessus du 
commun, méritoit bien que la nature efit aussi fait un 
effort en sa faveur, du cdété du corps, et lui efit donné 
une santé et une durée extraordinaires.” } . 

Mr. Stanhope came on a visit to his father about 
the middle of August, and remained till November. 
Lord Chesterfield, in a letter to Major Irwine, Sep- 
tember rst, says of him: ‘My young man has been 
with me here this fortnight, and in most respects I 
am very well satisfied with him; his knowledge is 
sound and extensive, and, by all that I have yet 
observed, his heart is what I could wish it. But for 


1 Letters, iii. p. 432. 
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his air and manners, Paris has still a great deal 
to do.” 

And in a letter to Mr. Dayrolles, October 5th, from 
Bath, where he had taken his son to “rub him till 
his re-exportation to Paris,” he says: “I read here 
a great deal, but then it is partly for my own amuse- 
ment, and partly for the improvement of my little 
friend, who is with me. In that way he labours most 
willingly, and is even for more of it than I desire to 
give him. But what I labour at most, and find the 
most difficulty in, is, to give him les manzéves, la polr- 
tesse, et la tournure, of a man of fashion. He thinks 
knowledge is all; there I differ from him, and en- 
deavour to convince him that, without manners and 
address, it is very useless. He makes his compli- 
ments to you and Madame Dayrolles. Pray make 
mine to her too; and tell her that, time out of mind, 
there has always been, ua wzeux Dayrolles, et un jeune 
Dayrolles, and that, as you cannot now claim the 
latter appellation, it is incumbent upon her to make 
us a zeune Dayrolles, dans la fabrigue duquel je la prie 
trés instamment de mettre beaucoup du sven,” * 

And again, in a letter to Madame de Monconseil, 
7th October: “Je vous l’avouerai, votre petit ambas- 
sadeur a son premier abord me frappa furieusement, 
non par les graces qui l’accompagnoient, mais par son 
air, et ses manicres. Je ne comprends pas encore ot 
il les avoit péchés.” ” 

On November 15th, he writes to Mr. Dayrolles : 





' This conveys a reference to Mr. Dayrolles’ plainness of feature, as 
to which, see avtze, p. 295. * Letters, iii. pp. 436, 437. 
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“My boy set out this morning for Paris, improved 
a good deal, in my mind, dz cété des maniéres, Lord 
Albemarle has promised to employ him in his duveaz 
as much as if he were Séretatre de Légation, and if 
he does, it will be just as well as if he were, the salary 
excepted, which I do not much mind.” * 

The sudden death of the Prince of Orange, and the 
consequent situation of affairs in the United Provinces, 
rendering the position of an English Minister at 
the Hague one not to be envied, Lord Chesterfield 
was very glad to congratulate Mr. Dayrolles upon 
being transferred at this time from the Hague to 
the post of King’s Resident at Brussels, and writes : 
“In all events you will be out of the scrape, and | 
am very glad of it. If you get into any at Brussels 
with Monsieur le Marquis Botta d’Adorno, it will be 
of no great consequence, as he is not in very good 
odour here.”” 

Mr. Stanhope was now entered upon a scene of 
business, being engaged in Lord Albemarle’s éureau 
at Paris; and Lord Chesterfield, in an admirable letter 
to him, r9th December, on the subject of official cor- 
respondence, says: ‘The first thing necessary in 
writing letters of business is extreme clearness and 
perspicuity ; every paragraph should be so clear and 
unambiguous, that the dullest fellow in the world may 
not be able to mistake it, nor obliged to read it twice 
in order to understand it. This necessary clearness 
implies a correctness, without excluding an elegancy 
of style. Tropes, figures, antitheses, epigrams, etc., 





i < 
1 Letters, iii. p. 448. * Letters, iii. p. 451. Dec. 6. But see poss, p. 446. 
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would be as misplaced and as impertinent in letters 
of business, as they are sometimes (if judiciously used) 
proper and pleasing in familiar-letters, upon.common 
and trite subjects. In business,an elegant simplicity, 
the result of care, not of labour, is required. : Business 
must be well; not affectedly, dressed, but by no means 
negligently. . Let your first attention be to clearness, 
and read every paragraph after you have written it, 
in the critical’ view of discovering whether it is pos- 
sible that any one man can mistake oo true sense of 
it; and correct it accordingly.” * 
Lord Bolingbroke died on the 15th Detember and 
on the 30th, Lord Chesterfield writes to Madame de 
Monconseil : ‘‘ N’étes-vous pas) bien touchée, mais je 
suis stir que vous l’étes, de la misérable mort de notre 
ami Bolingbroke ? Le rémede a avancé .sa mort, 
contre laquelle il n’y avoit point de reméde, car:son 
cancer n’étoit point ce:qu’on appelle’ topique, mais 
universel et tout son sangen étoit’ infecté incurable- 
ment. Ce que je regrette le'plus, c’est que le reméde 
lui a causé des douleurs cruelles ; mal que je. crains 
bien plus, pour-mes amis et pour*moi-méme, que la 
mort. Je perds un ami chaud, aimable, et instructif ; 
je Tavois vu quinze jours avant sa mort, quand il 
comptoit, comme je faisois aussi, sur sa guérison, et il 
me pria de ne plus revenir jusqu’a ce qu'elle fut com- 
plette, a quoi il s’attendoit en dix ou douze jours. Le 
lendemain, les grandes douleurs commencerent, et ne 
le quitterent que deux jours avant sa mort, pendant 


1 Letters, ii. p..188. 
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lesquels il resta insensible. Quel homme! Quelle 
étendue de connoissances! Quelle mémoire! Quelle 
éloquence! Ses passions, qui étoient fortes, faisoient 
tort 4 la délicatesse de ses sentimens, ou les confon- 
doient, et souvent expres : on lui rendra plus de justice 
a présent, qu’on ne lui en a rendu de son vivant.” * 

In the beginning of 1752, Lord Chesterfield wrote 
some excellent letters to his son respecting the French 
Laws and Constitution; but they are too long for 
insertion here, and extracts would only do them in- 
justice. We have seen from Lord Chesterfield’s 
letters on the subject of music, that he had no great 
love for it, as an art; and in a letter to his son, 
January 23rd, after some remarks upon the French 
and English Theatres, he says: ‘‘ As for Operas, they 
are essentially too absurd and extravagant to mention ; 
I look upon them as a magic scene, contrived to please 
the eyes and the ears at the expense of the under- 
standing ; and I consider singing, rhyming, and chim- 
ing Heroes, and Princesses and Philosophers, as I do 
the hills, the trees, the birds, and the beasts, who 
amicably joined in one common country dance to the 
irresistible tune of Orpheus’s lyre. Whenever I go 
to an Opera, I leave my sense and reason at the door 
with my half-guinea, and deliver myself up to my 
eyes and my ears.”? 

Writing to him, February 14th, that he will send 


IW CLLErS MV. Pe Te 


* Letters, ii. p. 208. Horace Walpole mentions of the “ Viscontina, a 
singer who was admired more than liked,” that “ Lord Chesterfield was 
told that she said she was but four-and-twenty”: he answered, “I sup- 
pose she means four-and-twenty stone !” \ 
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him a work of Lord Bolingbroke’s Upon the Use 
of Ffistory, in several letters to Lord Hyde, then 
Lord Cornbury,’ which was now in the press, he 
says: ‘It is hard to determine whether this work 
will instruct or please most, The most material 
historical facts, from the great era of the treaty of 
Munster, are touched upon, accompanied by the most 
solid reflections, and adorned by all that elegancy of 
style which was peculiar to himself, and in which, if 
Cicero equals, he certainly does not exceed him, but 
every other writer falls short of him. I would advise 
you almost to get this book by heart.” ? 

Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his son at this time 
are full of instruction upon the constitution and affairs 
of France, and of advice to him in the position he now 
occupied. “Whatever business you have, do it the 
first moment you can; never by halves, but finish it 
without interruption, if possible. Business must not 
be sauntered and trifled with; and you must not say to 
it, as Felix did to Paul, ‘at a more convenient season 
I will speak to thee.’ The most convenient season 
for business is the first; but study and business, in 
some measure, point out their own times, to a man of 
sense; time is much oftener squandered away in the 
wrong choice and improper methods of amusement 


and pleasures,” ° 








1 Who was complimented also by Pope for his refusal of a pension :— | 
“ Disdain whatever Cornbury disdains,” 
—See Jmitations of Horace, Book i., Epist. vi. 61, and notes, 


? Letters, ii. p. 214, and see ante, p. 410. 
3 Letters, ii. p. 227. March 5, 
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In a letter to him about this time also, he gives an 
excellent description of the Chapter of the Garter 
which was about to be held;! and writing to Mr. 
Dayrolles, 17th March, he says: “The Chapter of 
the Garter, as I dare say you already know, was held 
last Friday. 1 was at it, and so was at least half the 
town. . . . The Countess of Coventry appeared 
as such, for the first time, at the Chapter, and was 
afterwards presented to the King, and, in the news- 
paper style, met with a most gracious reception. My 
Lord has adorned and rigged her out completely. 
She adorns herself too much, for I was near her 
enough to see manifestly that she had laid on a great 
deal of white which she did not want, and which will 
soon destroy both her natural complexion and her 
teeth. Duchess Hamilton, her sister, is to appear 
next week, and will, in my mind, outshine her, though 
I fear not long.’”’? 

A letter from Lord Chesterfield to his son, April 
13th, contains a remarkable instance of his prophetic 
wisdom. Acknowledging the receipt of some pieces 


TE PEeL Leys aia DP azeOs 

2 The two beautiful Miss Gunnings, of whom we read so much in 
the Letters of Horace Walpole. The younger, Elizabeth, married, 14 
February, the sixth Duke of Hamilton; the elder, Maria, married, 5 
March, the sixth Earl of Coventry. Walpole, in a letter to Mann, 
27 February, says: “About a fortnight since, at an immense assembly 
at my Lord Chesterfield’s, made to show the house, which is really most 
magnificent, Duke Hamilton made violent love at one end of the room 
while he was playing pharaoh at the other end ; that is he saw neither 
the bank nor his own cards, which were of three hundred pounds each : 
he soon lost a thousand ;” and then tells how, two nights afterwards, 
“‘they were married with a ring of the bed-curtain” ; “and what is most 
silly, my Lord Coventry declares that now he will marry the other.” 
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relative to the dispute between the King and the 
Parliament at Paris, he says: “ The representation of 
the Parliament is very well drawn, swaviter in modo, 
Jortiter tn ve, They tell the king very respectfully, 
that in a certain case, which they should think it 
criminal to suppose, they would not obey him. This 
has a tendency to what we call here Revolution 
principles. 

“JT do not know what the Lord’s anointed, his vice- 
regent upon earth, divinely appointed by him, and 
accountable to none but him for his actions, will either 
think or do, upon these symptoms of reason and good 
sense, which seem to be breaking out all over France ; 
but this I foresee, that before the end of this century, 
the trade of both King and priest will not be half so 
good a one as it has been. Duclos, in his Reflections, 
has observed, and very truly, gw y a un germe de 
vaison gut commence a se développer en France’ A 
développement that must prove fatal to Regal and 
Papal pretensions. Prudence may, in many cases, 
recommend an occasional submission to either; but 
when that ignorance, upon which an implicit faith in 
both could only be founded, is once removed, God's 
viceregent, and Christ’s vicar, will only be obeyed and 
believed, as far as what the one orders, and the other 
says, is conformable to reason and truth.” ” 

He goes on to say: “ Voltaire sent me from Berlin 
his History du Szécle de Louis XIV. It came ata 


1 Considérations sur les Meurs du Siécle, by Charles Pineau Duclos, 
several times alluded to by Lord Chesterfield in his letters at this period. 
* See this subject treated of again, Jost, pp. 459, 460. 
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very proper time; Lord Bolingbroke had just taught 
me how History should be read; Voltaire shows me 


how it should be written. . . . It is the history 
of the human understanding, written by a man of 
parts, for ‘thes usexof meniofupartsicige ee 


from religious, philosophical, political, and national 
prejudices, beyond any historian I ever met with, he 
relates all those matters as truly and as impartially, 
as certain regards, which must always{be to some 
degree observed, will allow him; for one sees plainly, 
that he often says much less than he would say, if he 
might. He has made me much better acquainted 
with the times of Louis XIV. than the innumerable 
volumes which I had read could do; and has sug- 
gested this reflection to me, which I had never made 
before—His vanity, not his knowledge, made him 
encourage all, and introduce many arts and sciences 
in his country. He opened in a manner the human 
understanding in France, and brought it to its utmost 


perfection ; his age equalled in all, and greatly ex-. 


ceeded in many things (pardon me, pedants!) the 
Augustan, . . . What is much more surprising, 
is, that he stopped the operations of the human mind, 
just where he pleased ; and seemed to say, ‘thus far 
shalt thou go, and no farther.’ For, a bigot to his 
religion, and jealous of his power, free and rational 
thoughts upon either never entered into a French 
head during his reign; and the greatest geniuses that 
ever any age produced, never entertained a doubt of 
the Divine right of Kings, or the infallibility of the 
Church, ' Poets, Orators, and Philosophers, ignorant 
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of their natural rights, cherished their chains; and 
blind active faith triumphed, in those great minds, 
over silent and passive reason. The reverse of this 
seems now to be the case in France; reason opens 
itself; fancy and invention fade and decline.” } 

Lord Chesterfield’s next letter to Mr. Dayrolles 
contains his first intimation of the ailment that in 
spite of the wit and philosophy with which he always 
endeavoured to speak of it, and to console himself, 
gradually, and at last completely estranged him from 
society and from public life. 

Writing to him, April 17th, he says: “ I have been 
extremely deaf, and consequently extremely dull, this 
last fortnight. I am something better now, though 
far from being restored to my former hearing. As I 
have no cold, nor any bodily disorder to ascribe this 
deafness to, as symptomatical only, it makes me the 
more uneasy, by reviving in my thoughts my strong 
hereditary right to it; a right, which, as I do not 
indefeasibly allow even in Kings, I would by no means 
exert as a private man, but would very willingly part 
with it to any Minister, to whom hearing is often 
disagreeable, or to any fine woman, to whom it is often 
dangerous.” ” 

And in a letter to Major Irwine, April 25th, at 
Dublin: “I live too much out of the world to en- 
tertain you, and lately I have lived too much out of it 
to entertain myself; for I have been for these last two 
months extremely deaf, from what cause I know not 





, Letters, tis pi237. 2 Letters, iv. p. 16. 
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any more than the doctors whom I have consulted ; 
but the effects I still feel, though not in quite so great 
a degree.” 

The next passage shows how history repeats itself : 
“ As well as I can judge at this distance, from the 
various accounts I have had of your squabbles and 
quarrels in Ireland, cest tout comme chez nous. The 
great point is, who shall govern the Government ; 
and I presume that all heads have been too busy upon 
that point to think one moment of the real interests of 
Ireland,” 

Mr. Stanhope was at this time about to leave Paris, 
‘and to go through the Courts upon the Rhine in his 
way to Hanover; and in several admirable letters to 
him, of April 30th, May 11th, 27th and 31st, and 
during June and July, Lord Chesterfield gives his son 
the wisest worldly advice as to his conduct, impressing 
upon him especially the importance of observing the 
two maxims, swaviter in modo, fortiter in re; and 
the volto sciolto e pensiert strettz. These letters, to 
which I can but draw attention, also contain valuable 
historical accounts of the places Mr. Stanhope was to 
pass through. 

The King had gone to Hanover at the end of 
March to complete his scheme for the election of a 
King of the Romans.’ Lord Chesterfield’s object in 
sending his son to that place was that he might be 
present at the ceremony; but his stay there was to 





e Leters, iV. pair. 
? Walpole to Mann, March 23. ‘SmoNett, Tit p3s. 
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depend upon whether things turned out well or wl for 
him ;* and in anticipation of his visit, he sent him the 
following letter, dated May 15th, addressed to the 
Duke of Newcastle,” who, as Secretary of State, was 
in attendance upon the King. 


“ Your Grace will give me leave to recommend to 
your protection at Hannover one whom you honoured 
with the kindest reception when in England. He has 
been ever since employed in Lord Albemarle’s Bureau 
at Paris where I suppose he has learned the common 
routine at least of that kind of business to which he 
has been long destined, and for which I have reason 
to hope that he will not be absolutely unfitt. But in 
that, as well as in the Military Department, seniority 
is of great consequence, and experience of great use ; 
if therefore he could date early from Secretatre de 
Legation (though without any Salary) it would ex- 
tremely accelerate both his knowledge and his sub- 
sequent preferrment should he ever deserve any. I 
would not be thought because I am sure I do not 
mean to be, a troublesome and importunate sollicitor 
even in the only one thing that I have at heart; and 
I know very well that those first little wicketts to the 
gates of preferrment are not every day open; | there- 
fore only beg that your Grace will be so good as to 
have him eventually in your thoughts that when 
favourable opportunity shall present itself, I may be 





1 In consequence of his illegitimate birth, which, as we shall see, was 
a continual drawback to Mr. Stanhope’s official promotion. 
Now first published. 


\ 
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with as much gratitude as I am now with truth and 
respect, . 
“Your Grace’s,” etc." 


In the beginning of this month, May, Lord Chester- 
field had a fall from his horse, which he describes in a 
letter of the 19th to Mr. Dayrolles: “This goes to 
you from a deaf crippleman, confined to his bed or 
his chair for above a fortnight past. My little black 
mare, whom you have long known to be as quiet as 
anything of her sex can be, wanted to drink in Hyde 
Park. Accordingly I rode her into one of the little 
ponds, and in order to let her drink I loosed the bridon, 
which, by her stooping, fell over her head. In backing 
her out of the pond, her foot unluckily engaged itself 
in the bridon; in endeavouring to get clear of it, she 
hampered herself the more, and then, in a great sau 
de mouton, she fell backwards, and threw me with 
great violence about six feet from her. I pitched 
directly upon my hip-bone, which, by unaccountable 
good fortune, was neither fractured nor dislocated ; 
but the muscles, nerves, etc., are so extremely bruised 
and strained, that to this moment, and this is the 
nineteenth day, I feel some pain, and cannot stand 
upon that leg at all. . This confinement, especially at 
this time of the year, when I long to be at Blackheath, 
is not, as you will easily guess, very agreeable; and 
what makes it still less so, is my increasing deafness. 





' Newcastle Papers, 32,727, f. 190. The date of its delivery to the 


Duke of Newcastle appears from the endorsement : “es by Mr. 
tanhope.” 
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I have tried a thousand infallible remedies, but all 
without success. I hope for some good from warm 
weather, for hitherto we have had none. But this 
is more than enough concerning my own infirmities, 
which I am of an age to expect, aoe have philosophy 
enough to bear without dejection.” 

Shortly afterwards, Lord Chesterfield went to Black- 
heath, whence he writes, 30th June, to Mr. Dayrolles : 
“Tam here in my hermitage, very deaf, and conse- 
quently alone. I read as much as my eyes will let 
me, and I walk and ride as often as the worst weather 
I ever knew will allow me. D’azdleurs, good health, 
natural good spirits, some philosophy, and long ex- 
perience of the world, make me much less dejected 
and melancholy than most people in my _ situation 
would be, or than I should have been myself some 
years ago. I comfort myself with the reflection, that 
I did not lose the power, till after I had very near 
lost the desire, of hearing. I have been long and 
voluntarily deaf to the voice of ambition, and to the 
noise of business, so that I lose nothing upon that 
head ; and when I consider how much of my life is 
past, and how little of it, according to the course of 
nature, remains, I can almost persuade myself that I 
am no loser at all. By all this, you see that I am 
neither a dejected nor a sour deaf man.” ” 

In a letter to his son, July 21st, he makes the follow- 
ing witty remarks on wit: ‘That ready wit which 
you so partially allow me, and so justly Sir Charles 


1 Letters, iv. p. 20. 2 Letters, iv. p. 27. 
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Williams, may create many admirers; but, take my 
word for it, it makes few friends. It shines and dazzles 
like the noon-day sun, but, like that too, is very apt 
to scorch; and therefore is always feared. The milder 
morning and evening light and heat of that planet 
soothe and calm our minds. Good sense, complaisance, 
gentleness of manners, attentions, and graces, are the 
only things that truly engage, and durably keep the 
heart at long run. Never seek for wit; if it presents 
itself, well and good; but even in that case, let your 
judgment interpose ; and take care that it be not at 
the expense of any body. Pope says very truly, 


There are whom Heaven has blest with store of wit, 
Yet want as much again to govern it. 


And in another place, I doubt with too much truth, 


For wit and judgment ever are at strife, 
Though meant each other’s aid—like man and wife.! 


“The Germans are very seldom troubled with any — 
extraordinary ebullitions or effervescences of wit, and 
it is not prudent to try it upon them; whoever does, 
offendet solido.” ” 

On July 24th, Lord Chesterfield writes to Mr. 
Dayrolles on the birth of a son, to whom he had 





* Essay on Criticism, 80-83. Lord Chesterfield was quoting partly 
from memory, and partly from an early version: the later and correct 
version being :— 

“Some, to whom heav’n in wit has been profuse, 
Want as much more to turn it to its use; 
For wit and judgment often are at strife, 
Though meant each other’s aid, like man and wife.” 

2 Letters, ii. p. 277. \ 
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undertaken to be godfather: “I most heartily con- 
gratulate you upon the safe arrival of my godson, and 
Madame Dayrolles upon his civil departure; but as 
for himself, considering the place he has left, and that 
which he is come into, I suspend my congratulations, 
but most sincerely wish that he may have great reason 
to receive, and his friends to make him, those con- 
gratulations threescore years hence. When one is in 
the world, one must make the best of it; but, consider- 
ing what that best is upon the whole, I doubt it is 
only making the best of a bad bargain. However, 
may that best be as good to him as it ever has been, 
or can be, to anybody!” ? 

On August 11th Lord Chesterfield writes to the 
Duke of Newcastle? acknowledging a letter from him 
in answer to that of the 15th May, which his son had 
delivered, and says: “but I cannot acknowledge as 
I would wish the marks of your Grace’s favour and 
protection to Mr. Stanhope, in which I flatter myself 
that I have some share; at this rate, I shall soon have 
very little share of him, since I look upon him already 
as belonging more to your Grace than to me. When 
I took the liberty of mentioning in my former a 
Secretaryship de Legation, | mentioned it only eventu- 
ally, and as the first and lowest step of the Foreign 
Political ladder, and I did not pretend to look so high 
as a Residentship. I knew the state of the two 
Secretaryships to the two Embassys of France and 
Spain and had experienced your Grace’s kindness 





1 Letters, iv. p. 32. ? Now first published. 
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with regard to the former; but I thought that a 
Secretaryship de Legation might subsist without an 
Embassy, and where there was only an Envoy; as 
I remembered a Saxon Secretary de Legation, when 
Comte Flemming was here, and as there is now a 
Bavarian Secretary de Legation under Comte Haslang. | 
But what your Grace is pleased to mention of a 
Residentship and particularly that to Venice is the 
thing in the world that I should have wished for, if I 
had dared to think of it. I know that Mr. Stanhope 
has knowledge, I believe he has discretion, but I am 
sure that he is young and unexperienced; nothing 
therefore could be so advantageous for him, as to begin 
the vouczze of business at least at such a place as 
Venice, where what business there is is of such a 
nature, that his Majesty's service would not suffer 
much from those little errors which might possibly 
(though I hope they would not) arise from inex- 
perience. I hope that Lord Holdernesse may be yet 
unengaged, in which case I dare say your Grace’s 
recommendation would prevail with him. And if he 
has no present engagement, I will promise and engage 
that Mr. Stanhope shall, after a year’s residence at 
Venice, at a week’s warning from Lord Holdernesse 
make way for whoever his Lordship may be then 
inclined to send there in his stead. For as I intend 
to bring him, a¢ my own expense, into the next Parlia- 
ment, I shall be very willing that he should then 
return, and receive your Grace’s orders there. In 
short, I submit the whole to your Grace, and transfer 
my young man intirely to you. Rdare say he will be 
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diligent and gratefull, and I am very sure that I will 
always acknowledge the obligation, and be ever with 
the greatest attachment and respect, 

“ Your Grace's,” etc.! 


Lord Chesterfield’s letters to Mr. Dayrolles at this 
time all relate to the foregoing letter, and his hopes 
for the advancement of his son through the influence 
of the Duke of Newcastle. Writing to him, September 
15th, he says: “My boy has been a good while at 
Hanover: he kissed the King’s hand, which was all 
I expected or desired. Vzsage de bors, you take for 
granted, e¢ cetort dans les formes. But the Duke 
of Newcastle has been most excessively kind and 
friendly to him: had him always to dine with him, 
even ex famille; and has even suggested to me a 
very advantageous foreign commission for him, which 
I hope and believe will take place. Between you and 
me (pray do not mention it yet to any mortal living), it 
is to succeed Sir James Gray at Venice, as Resident, Sir 
James being appointed the King’s Envoy at Naples. 
This is a much better thing than I either asked or 
could have hoped for. a 

And with respect to himself, he says: “I leave my 
hermitage at Blackheath next week for Bath, where I 
am to bathe and pump my head; but I doubt it is 
with deaf people as with poets, when the head must 
be pumped little good comes of it. However, I will 

try everything, just as I take a chance in every lottery, 





1 Newcastle Papers, 32,729, f. 79. 
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not expecting the great prize, but only to be within 
the possibility of having it.” * 

In October, Mr. Stanhope went to Brussels, partly 
as the guest of Mr. Dayrolles, by whom he was also 
to be employed in his bureau; but although he had 
been well received at Hanover, a very unpleasant inct- 
dent occurred in consequence of Mr. Dayrolles having 
introduced him to Prince Charles of Lorraine; and a vio- 
lent remonstrance was made by the Imperial Minister, 
Marquis de Botta, on the irregularity of Mr. Dayrolles’ 
conduct in presenting a person of Mr. Stanhope’s 
birth. It was in vain that Mr. Dayrolles urged that 
‘he did not see why a gentleman who had been well 
received by the Kings of Sicily and Poland; who had 
been presented by Lord Albemarle to the King of 
France, and by the Duke of Newcastle to the King 
of England, might not have the honour likewise of 
being presented to Prince Charles of Lorraine.” The 
result was that the Marquis de Botta agreed to keep 
the matter secret, and that Mr. Dayrolles persuaded 
Mr. Stanhope to set off immediately from Brussels.’ 

Lord Chesterfield writes to Mr. Dayrolles, 30th 
October: ‘I am very sure that you are much more 
concerned than I am at the accident that happened. 
between you and Marquis de Botta relatively to my 
boy. My greatest concern arises from the apprehen- 
sions that it may possibly affect you at that formal 
Court; if it does not, there is no harm done. You 





1 Letters, iv. p 38. 
* See letters to Mr. Dayrolles, October 7, 18, 25, vol. iv. pp. 40-45 
and letter to his son, ii. p. 285. \ 
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conducted yourself, in the whole affair, with all the 
prudence of a man much less irascible than you natu- 
rally are, especially where your friends are concerned. 
As for the boy himself, people in his situation must 
sometimes expect disagreeable things of that nature ; 
and I have made use of this incident in my letter 
to him, to show him how necessary it is for him to 
counterbalance this disadvantage by superior merit 
and knowledge.’ He has desired to go again to Paris, 
which I have very willingly consented to, as he is re- 
ceived there in the best companies, and employed by 
Lord Albemarle in the most secret correspondence. 
This incident makes me still more desirous than 
before that the Duke of Newcastle’s proposal for him 
may take place; which, together with his being in 
Parliament, as he will be in the next, will put an end 
to all these discussions.” ” 

In a letter from Bath to the Bishop of Waterford, 
November 11th, he says: ‘These waters, which I 
have now used six weeks, in every way that it is 
possible to use them, drinking, bathing, and pumping, 
have done my hearing some good, but not enough to 
refit me for social life. I stay here a fortnight longer, 
in hopes of more benefit, which my physician promises 
me strongly ; as I do not expectit, if I receive it, it will 
be the more welcome. If not, I have both philosophy 
and religion enough to submit to my fate without 
either melancholy or murmur; for though I can by 
no means account why there is either moral or phy- 





1 That letter is wanting. a Letters sive p. a7. 
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sical evil in the world, yet, conscious of the narrow 
bounds of human understanding, and convinced of the 
wisdom and justice of the Eternal Divine Being who 
placed them here, I am persuaded that it is fit and 
right that they should be here.” ? 

Lord Chesterfield returned to Town early in Decem- 
ber, and his last letter this year is to the Bishop of 
Waterford on the 19th: “I am extremely glad to 
find, by your last very friendly letter, that you enjoy 
that greatest blessing of this life, the health of body 
and mind. . . . The mind must have some worldly 
objects to excite its attention, otherwise it will stag- 
nate in indolence, sink into melancholy, or rise into 
visions and enthusiasm. Your children cannot be in 
a better way than, by your account, they seem to be in 
at present: your son learns what a boy should learn, 
and your daughters read what girls should read— 


history ; the former cannot know too much, and the 


latter ought not. 

“Tam neither better nor worse than when I wrote 
to you last. I have tried many things, and am going 
on to try many others, but without expecting any 
benefit from any medicine but patience.” ? 

Lord Chesterfield’s first letter in 1753 is to his son 
on New Year's Day, and is ona subject of more general 
interest, the writings of his favourite author, Voltaire. 
“T have lately read, with great pleasure, Voltaire’s 
two little Histories of es Crotsades, and 7 Esprit Hu- 
main ; which I recommend to your perusal, if you have 
not already read them.” 


1 Letters, iv. p. 53. * Letters, iv. p. 56. 
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After making the remarks which have been already 
cited on Les Crozsades,' he says: “There is a strange, 
but never-failing relation, between honest madmen 
and skilful knaves; and whenever one meets with > 
collected numbers of the former, one may be very sure 
that they are secretly directed by the latter. The 
Popes who have generally been both the ablest and 
the greatest knaves in Europe, wanted all the power 
and money of the East; for they had all that was in 
Europe already. The times and the minds favoured 
their design, for they were dark and uninformed; and 
Peter the Hermit, at once a knave and a madman, was 
a fine Papal tool for so wild and wicked an undertak- 
ing. I wish we had good histories of every part of 
Europe, and indeed of the world, written upon the 
plan of Voltaire’s de 2? Esprit Humain ; for 1 own I am 
provoked at the contempt which most historians show 
for humanity in general; one would think by them : 
that the whole human species consisted but of about 
a hundred and fifty people, called and dignified (com- 
monly very undeservedly too) by the titles of Em- 
perors, Kings, Popes, Generals, and ministers.” ” 

Lord Chesterfield’s next, and many subsequent letters » 
to his son, who had long employed the greatest share 
of his time, and now engrossed it, are mainly directed 
to fitting him for a diplomatic career; and are rich in 
admirable reflections upon that knowledge of the world 
so necessary to success in it, and those manners and 
graces which Mr. Stanhope seems never to have 


1 Ante, p. 358. * Letlersy ie Px /3T1. 
GG 
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valued, and therefore never acquired. But, as I have 
already said, the letters upon these subjects are too 
long to be inserted in full in this work, and extracts 
would only do them injustice. 

Writing to Mr. Dayrolles, February 16th, he says: 
“TI crow deafer, and consequently more zso/é from 


Ay anes 
oe 


a 
ie 


{ 


; 


society, every day. I can now say of the world, as 
the man in Hamlet, What zs Hecuba to me, or I to’ 


LTecuba ? My best wishes, however, will attend my 
friends, though all my hopes have left me. I have in 
vain tried a thousand things that have done others. 
good in the like case, and will go on trying, having so 
little to lose, and so much to get. The chapter of 
knowledge is a very short, but the chapter of acci- 
dents is a very long one. I will keep dipping in it, for 
sometimes a concurrence of unknown and unforeseen 
circumstances, in the medicine and the disease, may 
produce an unexpected and lucky hit. But no more 
of myself—that self, as now circumstanced, being but 
a disagreeable subject to us both,” ? 

In this, and in his next letters to Mr. Dayrolles, of 
March 13th, April 6th, and May 25th, Lord Chester- 
field expresses his hope and belief that by the influ- 
ence of the Ministers, who, he was convinced, were 
sincere in their desires to serve him, his son would 
be appointed to the Residency of Venice; saying, 
“T own I have ‘set my heart upon the success of 
this affair, which I think is decisive of his fortune.” 
With this view Lord Chesterfield sent for his son from 








: \ 
* Letters, iv. p. G2: 
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Paris, that he might be upon the place, and attend 
three or four Wednesdays’ and Fridays’ levees. On 
April 6th he writes to Mr. Dayrolles: “I am now, 
for the first time in my life, impatient for the summer, 
that I may go and hide myself at Blackheath, and 
converse with my vegetables a’éval a égal, which is 
all that a deaf man can pretendto. . . . Deaf as 
{ am, I would not change the interior quiet and tran- 
quillity of my mind, for the full possession of all the 
objects of my former pursuits. I know their futility, 
and I know now, that one can only find real happiness 
within one’s self.” 

And to Madame de Monconseil, 3rd May: “Voici, 
Madame, la saison pour Bagatelle et Labiole; en peu 
de jours je compte d’aller a ce dernier endroit, m’y 
enterrer, je ne dis pas vif, car cela ne se dit pas d’un 
sourd, mais végétant. J’y serai dans la seule com- 
pagnie a laquelle je nesuis pas a charge actuellement, 
c’est-a-dire mes choux; mais pour vous, qui avez tout 
ce quil faut pour gotiter, et pour donner, les douceurs 
de la société, profitez de Bagatelle pour le rétablisse- 
ment de votre santé, et pour l’oubli de vos chagrins.” 

And in a letter to Mr. Dayrolles, May 25th, he 
says: “I go next week to Blackheath for the whole 
summer, if we are to have any, there to read and 
saunter in quiet. That place agrees with my health, 
and becomes my present situation. It employs my 
eyes, my own legs, and my horse's agreeably, with- 
out having any demand upon my ears, so that I almost 
forget sometimes that I have lost them.” 

And again expressing his hope and belief that his 
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son would be appointed Resident at Venice: ‘‘ The 
variety of passengers from all countries that he will 

see there, will, I hope, give him more desire to please. 

which is what he wants, and what I endeavour to 

inculcate into him. He is too careless and indifferent - 
for one of his age; and has not yet /’art de se faire 
valor, which is a very necessary one. La Bruyere 

observes very justly, gu’on ne vaut dans ce monde que 

ce guon veut valoir. I hope that will come.” ! : 

‘Writing to Mr. Bodens? from Blackheath, roth 
June, he says: ‘““Company is now no company to me, 
noram I company for anybody. I am buried here, 
and my ghost is not allowed to wander twenty miles, 
so that you must excuse my attendance at Hutt Hall; 
but if there are horses enough in Surry to drag you 
into Kent, I shall be extremely glad to see you here; 
I use the word see in the litteral sense, it being the 
only sense left to yours. 

“Mr, Stanhope returns you a thousand compliments 
and thanks for your kind invitation, but as he watches 
my corpse cannot have the pleasure of waiting upon 
you.” ? 

On the 30th June, Lord Chesterfield sent the 
following letter from Blackheath to the Duke of 
Newcastle : *— 








As Letters,.Av. pp.» 68, 70, 74. 

? Of whom Horace Walpole says: “Captain Charles Bodens, a man 
of some humour and universal parasite. He wrote a comedy called the 
‘Modish Couple,’ which occasioned a great riot at the play-house, as the 
Court and people of quality, his patrons, would support it, and the town 
would damn it.”—MS. notes. 

® Newcastle Papers, 32,732, f.76. Now fitst published. 

* Now first published. 
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‘The visits of a deaf man being still more trouble- 
some than his letters, your Grace will I am persuaded, 
excuse my omitting the former and preferring this 
method of applying to you in favour of one whom 
you have already distinguished by your kindness and 
protection. 

‘Sir James Gray is I find nominated his Majesty’s 
Minister to the Court of Naples, by whose promotion 
the Residency to Venice which your Grace was 
pleased to hint to me, is now vacant. You will give 
me leave therefore to remind you in favour of Mr. 
Stanhope of those good offices which your Grace so 
kindly promised me in recommending to his Majesty’s 
successor to Sir James Gray at Venice; for in the 
multiplicity of your business such a trifle may very 
possibly slip out of your memory, though not out of 
your intention. The business of a Resident at Venice 
is of a nature to give some experience but to want 
none, so that youth is no objection there, and Mr. 
Stanhope is not without some experience of the 
voutine at least of those affairs, Lord Albemarle 
having been so kind as both to employ and trust him 
a good deal in his Bureau. I am sensible that his 
birth is a disadvantage to him, but I am in hopes too 
that it may not prove more disadvantageous to him 
than the same kind of birth has proved to others. 
The late General Churchill’s son’s was not a great deal 
better, and yet proved no bar to his being employed 
even immediately about his Majesty's person, as well 
as in an important foreign commission. 

‘The Venetian Residents who are sent here, are at 


ak 
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most cittadini, and all that one knows of their birth 


is, that they were once born ; and I could perhaps name 
some who have the honour to be in his Majesty's 


service abroad, the obscurity of whose birth seems — 


equall to illegitimacy. As I shall bring him into the 
next Parliament at my own (and probably no small) 
expense I flatter myself that his seat there will be 
so far like the Cloak of Charity as to cover one sin 
at least, and upon my word I know of no other, for 
which he wants a cover. 

“T hope his Majesty has no objection to my conduct 
ever since I retired from his service; I have en- 
deavoured and shall as long as I live endeavour to 
show the most respectfull attachment to his Person, 
and the warmest zeal for the support of his Govern- 
ment. This is the last and only mark of his favour 
that I can or will ever ask, and therefore I hope that 


when your Grace shall be pleased to use your friendly — 


offices and interest in this affair, you will meet with 
no obstruction #eve/y upon my account. 

“JT have troubled your Grace already too long ; and 
will therefore conclude by most earnestly requesting 
your favour your friendship and your zeal in this 


affair which I have extremely, and which is the only 
one that [have at heart. Manc ulttmam oro veniam. — 


I shall ever acknowledge it with the warmest gratitude 
and it will (if possible) add to the sentiments of truth 
and respect, with which I have at present the honour 
to be,” etc.} 


1 Newcastle Papers, 32,7325 f. 133. 
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This application had, however, no success; for the 
Duke writes in answer, August 8th, that the having 
tried every method that occurred to him was the 
reason for having so long delayed acquainting him 
“that the King does not think proper to comply with 
the application which has been made to him. His 
Majesty’s reasons seem’d confin’d singly to one cir- 
cumstance. And the instance of Mr. Churchill was | 
not thought by the King, a parallel case; as Mr. 
Churchill’s commission was only for one particular 
object ; and as Mr. Churchill was then high advanced 
in the army;” and concludes his letter by expressing 
the pain it gives him to write upon the subject, and 
again assures Lord Chesterfield of having done every- 
thing in his power to procure a satisfactory answer.’ _ 

Lord Chesterfield’s reply to the above on oth, - 
August,’ suggests another cause of failure :— 

‘My thorough conviction that your Grace sincerely ° 
endeavoured to procure Mr. Stanhope the Commission, 
which you so kindly suggested for him, excites my 
acknowledgment full as much as if your Grace’s en- 
deavours had proved more successfull, but at the 
same time the cause of your disappointment makes 
me consider Mr. Stanhope’s situation as more un- 
fortunate than ever I apprehended it to be, the motive 
for his exclusion being a perpetual one, which no time 
can remove. | 

“It is very true that Mr. Churchill was sent to 
Vienna but upon one affair, but it is as true too, that 


1 Newcastle Papers, 32,732, f. 427. 
2 Now first published. 
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whoever is sent Resident to Venice goes upon no 
affair at all. 

“Mr. Cressner, his Majesty's present Resident at 
Liege, is outlawed, as is also Sir John Goodrich, who 
was appointed his Majesty’s Minister at Bruxelles, 
and refused on the other, not on this side of the water. 
These circumstances make me but too justly appre- 
hend that Mr. Stanhope suffers chiefly from his rela- 
tion to him who is with the utmost truth and respect,” 
ete. 

In a letter to Mr. Dayrolles, August 16th, Lord 
Chesterfield writes: ‘‘ You will be surprised when I 
tell you, as I confess I was when I was told, that our 
Venetian scheme is at an end by his Majesty’s flat 
refusal, notwithstanding that the Duke of Newcastle 
and Lady Yarmouth did (as I sincerely believe) all 





they could: ‘to’ make’ it-succeddi"”; «4. Thevoniyg 


reason he alleged for his refusal was his birth, which 
reason, as his Majesty had been told before, had not 
weighed with him against Charles Churchill,? whose 
_ birth was certainly not much better, and who had 
however been sent as Minister to the first Court in 
Europe, and had the honour of being immediately 
about his Majesty's person as Groom of his Bed- 
chamber. I own that considering my conduct since I 
retired from Court, the difficulties I could have raised, 
instead of the facility I showed, and considering that 





1 Newcastle Papers, 32,732, f. 435. 

? Natural son of General Churchill by Mrs. Oldfield, the actress. He 
married Mary, daughter of Sir Robert Walpgle by Miss Skerrett, who 
was afterwards the second Lady Walpole. . 
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I declared that as this was the first, it should also be 
the last favour I would ever ask, I did not expect such 
a refusal of such a trifle. But it is over, and I have . 
philosophy enough never unavailingly to regret what 
cannot be retrieved. I look forwards, and in that. 
view, I shall bring your little friend into the next 
Parliament; and the Parliamentary cloak more exten- 
sive, if possible, than that of charity, will cover that 
involuntary sin. . . . He goes in about three 
weeks, first to Holland fora month or so, and from 
thence to the three Electoral Courts of Bonn, Man- 
heim, and Munich, where there are never any English, 
for that is my great object.” , 

And writing to Madame de Monconseil, 13th Sep-— 
tember, he says: “Votre petit garcon ne va pas a 
Venise, comme je men étois flatté; je m’en croyois 
sir, mais a la Cour y a-t-il quelque chose de sir? 
Oui, qu’on y promet beaucoup, et qu’on y tient peu. 
En attendant mieux, je l’ai encore transporté; il est 
parti la semaine passée pour la Hollande, et de 1a il 
. doit aller hiverner aux Cours Electorales de Bonn, 
Manheim, Munich, Dresde,” etc.’ 

Having sent his son to Holland, Lord Chesterfield 
went to Bath in October, and though the waters did 
him a great deal of good as to his general health, they 
had no effect in the essential point of his deafness, 
On his return to town in November, he writes to Mr. 
Dayrolles on the 16th: “I am full as deaf, and con- 
sequently full as absurd as ever. I give up all hopes of 


1 Letters, iv. pp. 81, 83. 
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cure; I know my place, and form my plan accordingly, 
for I strike society out of it.” 


The Bill which had been passed in the previous 
Session for the Naturalization of the Jews, and which 
Lord Chesterfield called a very right one, though 
many people thought it, and many pretended to think 
it, calculated and intended for the destruction of the 
Christian religion in England, is of no other interest 
here than on account of the observations made by 
Lord Chesterfield upon the occasion of its repeal. 
Writing to Mr. Dayrolles, 16th November, he says: 
“Yesterday the Parliament met; and the Duke of ' 
Newcastle, frightened out of his wits at the groundless 
and senseless clamours against the Jew-Bill passed 
last year, moved for the repeal of it; and accordingly 
it is to be repealed.” * 

And in a letter to his son, November 26th, he says : 
“The Ministers here, intimidated by the absurd and 
groundless clamours of the mob, have, very weakly, in 
my mind, repealed, this session, the bill which they 
had passed the last, for rendering Jews capable of being 
naturalized, by subsequent Acts of Parliament.” No- 


' Letters, iv. p. 94. Among the thousand absurd and scurrilous 
pamphlets, etc., published on the occasion of the Bill being passed, Lord 
Chesterfield mentions one of some humour : “An advertisement, as from 
a surgeon, who takes the liberty to inform the public upon this occasion, 
that he has a fine hand at circumcision of adult persons as well as 
children, and that he performs that operation with little pain and no 
danger to the patient, and at the most reasonable rate.” 

marrie.Catticulars of this measure, see Smajlett, iii. pp. 346, 383; 
was afterv’: of England, iv. p. 35. 
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thing is truer in politics than this reflection of the 
Cardinal de Retz, Que le peuple craint toujours quand 
on ne le craint pas; and, consequently, they grow 
unreasonable and insolent, when they find that they 
are feared. Wise and honest governors will never, if 
they can help it, give the people just cause to com- 
plain; but then, on the other hand, they will firmly 
withstand groundless clamour. Besides that, this 
noise against the Jew bill proceeds from that narrow 
mob-spirit of zz¢oleratzon in religious, and inhospitality 
in civil matters; both which all wise governments 
should oppose.” 

Lord Chesterfield goes on to make some equally 
judicious remarks upon the quarrels at this time exist- 
ing in France, between the secular and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, of which it may be sufficient to say that 
they were caused by the clergy endeavouring to defy, 
and place themselves above the Law:! “ The con- 
fusion in France increases daily, as, no doubt, you are 
informed where you are. There is an answer of the 
Clergy’s to the remonstrances of the Parliament, lately. 
published, most artfully and plausibly written, though 
founded upon false principles; the 7us dzvinume of 
the Clergy, and, consequently, their supremacy in all 
matters of faith and doctrine, are asserted ; both which 
I absolutely deny. Were those two points allowed 
the Clergy of any country whatsoever, they must 
necessarily govern that country absolutely; everything 
being, directly or indirectly, relative to faith or doc- 





1 For the details of this dispute, see Voltaire, Szécle de Louis XV., 
chap. xxxvi., Querelles entre le clergé et le Parlement. 
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trine; and whoever is supposed to have the power of 
saving and damning souls to all eternity (which power 
the Clergy pretend to), will be much more considered, 
and better obeyed, than any civil power, that forms 
no pretensions beyond this world. Whereas, in truth, 
the Clergy in every country are, like all other subjects, 
dependent upon the supreme legislative power; and 
are appointed by that power, under whatever restric- 
tions and limitations it pleases, to keep up decency 
and decorum in the Church, just as constables are to 
keep peace in the parish.” : 

Writing again to his son, December 25th, he says 
of the affairs of France: “They grow serious, and in 
my opinion will grow more and more so every day ;” 
and sums up with the following words, “that have 
become memorable” :1 ‘in short, all the symptoms 
which I have ever met with in history, previous to 
great changes and revolutions in Government, now 
exist, and daily increase in France.” ” 


In a letter to Major Irwine, December 29th, on the 
subject of some disputes then going on in Ireland, 
relative to the appropriation of the revenue, he says : 
‘““T thought, at least, that I perfectly understood the 
meaning of all your disputes and quarrels in Ireland, 
while they related only to the roasting or the Boydle- 
zng* (pardon a written quibble) of Arthur Jones Nevil, 





* Carlyle, French Revolution, Book i. chap. ii. 

® Letters, ii. pp. 343, 346, and see ante, p. 435. 

* An allusion to the name of the Irish Speaker, Henry Boyle, after- 
wards created Earl of Shannon. \ 
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Esq. ;* and I heard of them with the same indiffer- 
ence with which I formerly heard of those of Charles. 
Lucas,” apothecary. Those objects were indifferent to 
me, because I thought them so to Ireland; and I~ 
humbly apprehend, that the only point in question 
was the old one, who should govern the governor?” 

He refers to this subject again, in a letter to Mr. 
Dayrolles, 1st January, 1754, saying: ‘‘ The beginning 
of the whole affair was only the old question, who 
should govern the government ; this produced violent 
personal piques and acrimony, and consequently formed 
and animated parties.” ® 

Respecting Lord Bolingbroke’s philosophical works, 
Lord Chesterfield writes to his son, January 15th: 
“The works of the late Lord Bolingbroke are just 
published, and have plunged me into philosophical 
studies; which hitherto I have not been much used to, — 
or delighted with, convinced of the futility of those 
researches; but I have read his Philosophical Essay 
upon the extent of human knowledge. He there 
shows very clearly, and with most splendid eloquence, 
what the human mind can and cannot do; that our 
understandings are wisely calculated for our place in 
this planet, and for the link which we form in the 





1 Which Walpole annotates with another quibble : “ He had committed 
some fraud, I think, in building the Barracks, and was turned out of his 
place, on which it was said, that the best architect in England was Jz J 
go Jones ; and the worst in Ireland, Out J go Jones.”—MS. notes on 
Maty. 

2 Who had headed the discontented in Ireland, and had been banished. 
See Lord Chesterfield to Irwine, Oct. 26, 1749, and Walpole’s JZemotres 
of George Il, i. p. 244. 

3 Letters, iv. pp. 95, 100. 
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universal chain of things; but that they are by no 
means capable of that degree of knowledge which our 
curiosity makes us search after, and which our vanity 
makes us often believe we arrive at. I shall not 
recommend to you the reading of that work. But I 
shall recommend to your frequent and diligent perusal 
all his tracts that are relative to our history and con- 
stitution; upon which he throws lights and scatters 
graces which no other writer has ever done.” ? 

The following passage, from a letter to his son, 
February 26th, shows that some overture had been 
made, or was expected to be made to Lord Chester- 
field to resume the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland: “I 
can assure you, that you will have no opportunity of 
subscribing yourself, my Excellency’s etc. Retirement 
and quiet were my choice some years ago, while I~had 
all. my senses, and health and spirits enough to carry 
on business; but now I have lost my hearing, and 
find my constitution declining daily, they are become 
my necessary and only refuge. I know myself (no 
common piece of knowledge, let me tell you), I know 
what I can, what I cannot, and consequently what I 
ought to do. I ought not, and therefore will not, 
return to business, when I am much less fit for it than 
I was when I quitted it. Still less will I go to Ireland, 
where, from my deafness and infirmities, I must neces- 
sarily make a different figure from that which I once 
made there. My pride would be too much mortified 
by that difference.” ” 





‘Letters, i, pe 355i; 2 Piers ii, p. 365. 
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In consequence of the death of Mr. Pelham on the 
6th March—an important and unexpected event— 
numerous changes took place in the ministerial 
arrangements, though the power continued in the 
same hands. As soon as they were completed, Par- 
liament was dissolved, and in the new elections during 
the month of April, Mr. Stanhope was, by .the in- 
fluence of the Duke of Newcastle, and the zealous 
friendship of Mr. Elliot, elected without opposition, 
though “not gratis,” for Mr. Elliot's borough of 
Liskeard, in Cornwall.? 

Lord Chesterfield accordingly wrote to the Duke of 
Newcastle,? April 29th :— 

‘It is impossible to be more sensible than I am of 
the honour of your Grace’s letter, and of the kind 
attention you express to Mr. Stanhope’s election. I 
had an account from Mr. Elliot some days ago that 
he and young Mr. Nugent had been unanimously 
elected for Leskard. 

“Give me leave upon this occasion to recommend 
him again to your Grace’s protection, and to desire 
that you will look upon him as entirely belonging to 
you. Iam not fashionable enough to ask for a place 
for him to-morrow, because he came into Parliament 
yesterday ; but should he deserve your Grace’s favour, 
I am sure you will show it him at a proper time; and 
should he not deserve, I shall not desire it. 

‘“‘T would have had the honour of attending your 
Grace and receiving your commands in person, had I 


1 Letters, iv. pp. 109-121. 2 Now first published. 
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not more considered your time and ease, than my own 
inclinations ; but the distant respect of a deaf man is 
the most acceptable on one side and the most discreet 
on the other. No distance nor no time will lessen 
‘that truth and respect with which I have the honour 
to be,” etc. } 

Lord Chesterfield had, some time before this, been 
very ill with what he describes as “goutish rheuma- 
tism, or a rheumatic gout”; and as he says the 
“learned insisted upon his going to Aix la Chapelle 
and Spa, which they promised him would restore his 
health and spirits, and perhaps relieve his deafness,” 
he very reluctantly made the trip; and leaving Eng- 
land at the end of April, remained at Spa till the 
- middle of July, when he returned home, with much 
benefit of his general state-of health, but not the least 
to his deafness.” 

Writing to Mr. Dayrolles from Blackheath, August 
1st, thanking him and Mrs. Dayrolles for their kind 
_and friendly reception at Brussels, and their company 
at Spa, he says: “This, I find, is my proper place; 
and I know it, which people seldom do. I converse 
with my equals, my vegetables, which I found in a 
flourishing condition, notwithstanding the badness of 
the weather, which has been full as cold and wet here 
as we had at Spa. I wish I could send you some of 
my pine-apples, which are large and excellent; but 
without magic that cannot be done, and I have no 
magic. Contentment is my only magic; and, thank 





1 Newcastle Papers, 32,73 Sof 207. 
2 Letters, iv. pp. 103, 131. 
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God, I have found out that art, which is by no means 
a black one.”! 

Lord Chesterfield’s letters, during the remainder of 
this year, to Mr. Dayrolles, Madame de Monconseil, 
and others, consist chiefly of incessant complaints of 
his increasing deafness; of the giddinesses and dis- 
orders in his head; and of the Spa waters having 
given him but what the builders call a half repair, 
“which is only a mere temporary vamp.” In October 
he returned to London, and then went to Bath, 
whence, in a letter to the Bishop of Waterford, 
November 14th, he writes: ‘I consider myself here 
as an old decayed vessel, of long wear and tear, 
brought into the wet-dock, to be careened and patched 
up, not for any long voyage, but only to serve as a 
coaster for some little time longer. How long that 
may be, I little know, and as little care; I am un- 
relative to this world, and this world to me. My only 
attention now is to live, while I do live in it, with- 
out pain, and when I leave it, to leave it without 
fear. .’? And with respect to the Bishop using 
his interest at a pending election at Waterford, he 
says: “I believe I may, without the least breach of 
charity, lay it down:for a principle that the contending 
parties now in Ireland think no more of the public 
good than they do of the squaring of the circle; 
so that you may, with the safest conscience imagin- 
-able, throw your interest into either scale. 

The question is by no means how Ireland shall be 
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governed, but by whom; and whoever prevails, the 
difference to the country will, to use a low expression, 
be no more than that between a cat in a hole anda 
cat out of a hole.” 


During this and the preceding year, Lord Chester- 
field had been amusing his leisure by contributing some 
essays on social topics to the Wordd, a paper edited by 
Edward Moore, under the zom de plume of Fitz Adam; 
and in November and December of this year, he wrote 
two papers in recommendation of the Dictionary upon 
which Johnson had been for some years employed, 
and which was then about to be published. “I heard 
the other day with great pleasure from my worthy 
friend, Mr. Dodsley, that Mr. Johnson’s English 
Dictionary, with a grammar and history of our lan- | 
guage prefixed, will be published this winter in two 
large volumes in folio.” 

The circumstances which led to these papers being 
written have been much misrepresented and misunder- 
stood. In 1747, Johnson had addressed the plan or 
prospectus of his Dictionary to Lord Chesterfield, 
in a manner which, if the Earl had known it, was 
not very complimentary, at least, according to John- 
son’s own account to Boswell, thirty years afterwards. 
‘Sir, the way in which the Plan of my Dictionary 
came to be inscribed to Lord Chesterfield, was this : 
I had neglected to write it by the time appointed. 





* World, Nov. 28,1754. “‘ Though these papers contributed so much 
to the reputation of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, she behaved ina very brutal 
and ungrateful manner to the Earl.”—MS. note by Walpole. 
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Dodsley suggested a desire to have it addressed to 
Lord Chesterfield. I laid hold of this as a pretext for 
delay, that it might be better done, and let Dodsley 
have his desire. I said to my friend, Dr. Bathurst, 
‘Now if any good comes of my addressing to Lord . 
Chesterfield, it will be ascribed to deep policy, when, 
in fact, it was only a casual excuse for laziness.’ ” 

Upon receiving the plan, Chesterfield gave John- 
son an interview, and made some suggestions and 
alterations, which were adopted. Johnson also 
received from the Earl the sum of ten pounds. 
Whether there was more than one interview is not 
recorded ; but Boswell tells the story of Johnson 
having been kept waiting on one occasion, when 
Chesterfield had company with him, and his indig- 
nation upon seeing Colley Cibber walk out, upon 
which he went away in a passion and never returned ; 
and then goes on to tell that Johnson assured him 
that there was not the least foundation for it. Yet 
Johnson, in his letter to Lord Chesterfield, after the 
appearance of the papers in the World, says: “ Seven 
years have now past since I waited in your outward 
rooms or was repulsed from your door ;” and that he 
has brought his work “to the verge of publication 
without one act of assistance, one word of encourage- 
ment, or one smile of favour.” * 

But, assuming the story to be true, surely no slight 
was intended. Chesterfield was not to know that 
Johnson was waiting; and had his visit been a little 





* Letter to Lord Chesterfield, February, 1755. Boswell’s Life oy 
Johnson, edit. Croker, vol. i. pp. 245, 249. 
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earlier, the positions of the parties might have been 
reversed, and Cibber would have had to wait. 

The respective social positions of Chesterfield and 
Johnson seem always to have been overlooked. In 
1747, Chesterfield was Secretary of State, and persons 
who visit Secretaries of State were liable then, as 
now, to be “kept waiting.” As to the words “repulsed 
from the door,” they can be only a rhetorical flourish. 

Johnson was not then the Johnson as we know him 
in the pages of Boswell: he was a comparatively un- 
known man: he had published nothing of importance 
but his London, and his Lzfe of Savage. Johnson's 
letter is, to say the least of it, unjust in another particu- 
lar—his denial of any “act of assistance.” Langton 
says that Johnson omitted any allusion to the ten 
pounds because it was “so inconsiderable a sum.” 
But Johnson had received no more than ten pounds 
for his London, and got but fifteen pounds for his 
Vanity of Human Wrshes; and whatever he might 
have thought of ten pounds when he wrote the letter, 
it was to him, in 1747, as he himself said to Boswell, 
in reference to another and later payment, “a great 
sum.” 

Again, asto “encouragement.” The “ Plan,” ex- 
cellent as it was, was only a plan, which might never 
have been executed. Were Secretaries of State then, 
any more than they are now, expected to provide 
liberally for any stranger who announces an important 
work, which he may never be able to execute? As it 
was, though Johnson said he had “no doubt he could 
do the work in three years,” it occtpied nearly seven ; 
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and during those years, how was Chesterfield to know 
that the Dictionary was in progress? Johnson was 
before the world as the author of various works during 
that time, but not such as might be expected to pro- 
ceed from a diligent lexicographer. One other matter 
deserves consideration. Although Johnson’s manners 
were probably not much to Chesterfield’s taste, yet, 
bearing in mind his kindness to men of merit, and 
especially to literary men, I do not believe they would 
have prevailed against him. But another cause soon 
prevented personal “encouragement ”—the state of 
the Earl’s health, which might well excuse him from 
cultivating Johnson’s acquaintance; and latterly, his 
deafness, which, as we have seen, completely estranged 
him from society. 

It comes, then, to this: When Johnson was solicit- 
ing the patronage of Chesterfield, he was glad to 
accept the sum of ten pounds, which, when his too 
sensitive pride had taken offence at imaginary neglect, 
he could treat as too inconsiderable to be mentioned ; 
and return his patron’s literary assistance with a letter, 
which, however dignified may be its terms, seems to 
me to justify Walpole in calling Johnson’s conduct 
brutal and ungrateful. 

The following passages from the second paper on 
Johnson’s Dictionary are of more general interest : '— 

“Language is indisputably the more immediate 
province of the fair sex: there they shine, there they 
excel. The torrents of their eloquence, especially in 








1 The World, December 5, 1754. ‘‘ The Language of Ladies,” 
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the vituperative way, stun all opposition, and bear 
away, in one promiscuous heap, nouns, verbs, moods, 
and tenses. If words are wanting, which indeed 
happens but seldom, indignation instantly makes new 
ones; and I have often known four or five syllables 
that never met one another before, hastily and fortuit- 
ously jumbled into some word of mighty import.’ 
‘Not contented with enriching our language by 
words absolutely new, my fair countrywomen have 
gone still farther, and improved it by the application 
and extension of old ones to various and very different 
significations. They take a word and change it, like 
a guinea into shillings for pocket money, to be em- 
ployed in the several occasional purposes of the day. 
For instance, adjective vast, and its adverb vastly, 
mean anything, and are the fashionable words of the 
most fashionable people. A fine woman, under this 
head I comprehend all fine gentlemen too, not know- 
ing in truth where to place them properly, is vastly 
obliged, or vastly offended, vastly glad or vastly sorry.” 
Large objects are vastly great, small ones are vastly 
little; and I. had lately the pleasure to hear a fine 
woman pronounce, by a happy metonymy, a very 
small gold snuff box that was produced in company, 





* “(Of the jumble of syllables) I once heard a woman in a passion say 
‘ Perfidion seize you.’”—MS. note by Walpole. 

* “ Humming is a cant word for vast. A person meaning to describe 
a very large bird, said, It was a Humming bird.”—-MS. note by Walpole. 

I have already remarked that this abuse of the word vas¢ is paralleled 
now by the abuse of the word awfuwd. A well-dressed youth one day in 
the park asked me the time: on telling it him, he answered, “ Thanks 
awfully.” ‘\ 
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to be vastly pretty, because it was vastly little. Mr. 
Johnson will do well to consider seriously to what 
degree he will restrain the various and extensive 
significations of this great word.” 


War with France was at this time imminent, but 
the King having nevertheless intimated his intention 
of setting out for Hanover immediately after the pro- 
rogation of Parliament, Earl Poulett, on April 24th, 
moved that an humble address be presented to his 
Majesty that he would be graciously pleased to lay 
aside his intentions of visiting his Electoral Dominions, 
and not to leave these kingdoms in so critical and 
dangerous a conjuncture. The motion was not 
seconded. Upon which Lord Chesterfield moved the 
House to adjourn, and as Lord Poulett looked upon 
this motion as a negative to his own, he insisted upon 
a division, when he appeared to be the only Lord 
against the adjournment.’ 

Lord Chesterfield, writing to Mr. Dayrolles, 2nd 
May, says: ‘“ You have certainly heard of, and prob- 
ably seen, Lord Poulett’s” extraordinary motion, which 


1 15 Parl. Hist., 520. Horace Walpole, describing the occurrence, in 
a letter to Bentley, May 6, says: “My Lord Chesterfield (who of all 
men living seemed to have no business to defend the Duke of Newcastle 
after much the same sort of ill usage) said the motion was improper, and 
moved to adjourn. T’other Earl said, ‘Then pray, my Lords, what is to 
become of my motion?’ The House burst out a-laughing: he divided 
it, but was single. He then advertised his papers as lost. Legge, in his 
punning style, said, ‘My Lord Poulet has had a stroke of an apoplexy ; 
he has lost both his speech and motion.’” 

2 “Tord P. had been Lord of the Bedchamber, and was angry Lord 
Rochford was preferred to him for Groom of the Stole.’—MS. note by 
Walpole. 
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he made in the House of Lords, just before the rising 
of the Parliament, when it could not possibly have any 
good effect, and must necessarily have some very bad 
ones. It was an indecent, ungenerous, and malignant | 
question, which I had no mind should either be put or | 
debated, well knowing the absurd and improper things — 
that would be said both for and against it, and there- 
fore I moved the House to adjourn, and so put a 
quiet end to the whole affair. As you will imagine 
that this was agreeable to the King, it is supposed 
that I did it to make my court, and people are 
impatient to see what great employment I am to have; 
for that I am to have one they do not in the least 
doubt, not having any notion that any man can take 
any step without some view of dirty interest.. I do 
not undeceive them. I have nothing to fear, I have 
nothing to ask, and there is nothing that I will or can 
have. Retirement was my choice seven years ago; 
it is now become my necessary refuge. Blackheath, 
and a quiet conscience, are the only objects of my 
cares. What good I can do as a man and a citizen, 
it is my duty, and shall be my endeavour, to do; but 
public life and I, we are parted for ever.” ? 

Lord Chesterfield had at this time, as he states 
in his letters to the Bishop of Waterford and Mr. 
Dayrolles, hoped to have amused his leisure hours 
at Blackheath by preparing some historical tracts of 
his own times, which he intended to write with the 
strictest regard to truth, and none to persons, himself 
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not excepted.’ But of this plan he was disappointed 
by his failing health, and the only portions extant are 
the characters of some of his contemporaries, which 
have been published in his works, and extracts from 
which appear in these pages. 

In his letter to the Bishop of Waterford, 26th June, 
remarking upon the disputes in Ireland, which were 
rather suspended than quieted, he says: “ Both sides 
would be highly offended, if one were to advise them 
to apply themselves to civil matters only, in the limited 
sense of that word; I mean, trade, manufactures, good 
domestic order, subordination, etc., and not to meddle 
so much with politics, in which I cannot help saying, 
they are but bunglers. The people have liberty 
enough, and the Crown has prerogative enough. 
Those are the real enemies to Ireland, who would 
enlarge either at the expense of the other, and who 
have started points that ought never to have been 
mentioned at all, but which will now perpetually recur.” 


The following letter to the Duke of Newcastle? 





1 Maty, p. 208 ; Ledtfers, iv. pp. 154,157. “I have, can have no doubt 
but Lord Chesterfield had written, or at least begun, Memoirs of his 
own time. His relation, Mr. Charles Stanhope, elder brother of Lord 
Harrington, told me so positively. Lady Hervey told me more than once 
that she had seen and read them. Everybody expected, on his death, 
to hear he had left memoirs ; but his friends said he had burnt them a 
little before his death, being offended at Sir John Dalrymple’s history, 
and saying he would leave no materials for aspersing great names. Still 
I question whether they are not extant. Several characters which made 
part of them, certainly do exist ; and the editor of this work, p. 293, 
seems to hint that the account of the Earl’s embassy to Holland, written 
by himself, is not destroyed.”—Walpole’s MS. notes on Maty. 

2*Now first published. 
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exhibits Lord Chesterfield’s readiness to do a kindness 
whenever it lay in his power. 


“ BLACKHEATH, /une 29th. 

“Your Grace will, I flatter myself pardon this 
second importunity, upon the same principle that you 
forgave the first, humanity to an old and _faithfull 
servant of mine, who after forty years service, I have 
been able to provide for but very poorly. One Mr. 
Hall clerk of the fifteen per cents on Callicoes and 
muslins? is lately dead; his place, as I am informed, 
is worth about ninety pounds a year, and Justice 
Vaughan will certify to your Grace that this young 
man, Philip White (to whom Mr. Pelham gave the 
place he now has and promised a better) is every way 
qualified for it. The prayer of this memorial I believe 
your Grace guesses and therefore I will not trouble 
you with it; I am sure it would be extremely un- 
necessary for me to detain you one moment longer 
by any professions of that truth and respect with 
which I have the honour to be,” etc.? 


This application appears to have been successful, 
for on July 23rd, Lord Chesterfield writes to the Duke 
of Newcastle:* “Your Grace has made me very 
happy by making a very honest family so; but that 
my thanks may not be as troublesome to you as my 
applications were, they shall be as short as they are 





* See Chamberlayne’s Magne Britannia Notitia, or the Present State 
of Great Britain. Part II. book ii, 


* Newcastle Papers, 32,856, f. 392. 3 Now first published. 
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sincere. It is impossible to be more sensible than | 
am of your kindness to me upon this occasion, or to 
be with greater truth and respect, your Grace’s,” etc.’ 

In August, Lord Chesterfield was elected a member 
of the Academy of Inscriptions at Paris; and his 
letter of thanks for the honour will be found in his 
correspondence.” He refers to it in his letters to the 
Bishop of Waterford, in which he says: “ ZL’ Académie 
des Belles Lettres at Paris having, God knows why, 
associated me to their body, in return to this un- 
expected and undeserved compliment I have been 
obliged to write many letters to individuals, and one 
to the Académie en corps, which was to be a kind of 
speech; and I fear it was of the very worst kind, 
for I have been long disused to compliments and 
declamations.” 

And again, telling him that he will send him a copy 
of the letter: “It was wrote zuvité Minerva, and is 
the poor offspring of a rape upon my reluctant mind.” * 

On November 13th, Mr. Stanhope made his first, 
and, as it appears, his last speech, or attempt at a 
speech, in the House of Commons, respecting which 
Lord Chesterfield writes to him on the 17th: “I 
heartily congratulate you upon the loss of your political 
maidenhead, of which I have received from others a 
very good account. I hear, that you were stopped for 
some time in your career; but recovered breath, and 
finished it very well. I am not surprised, nor indeed 


1 Newcastle Papers, 32,857, f. 326. 
2 Letters, iv. p. 160. 8 Letters, iv. pp. 167, 173. 
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concerned, at your accident; for I remember the 
dreadful feeling of that situation in myself; and as it 
must require a most uncommon share of impudence to 
be unconcerned upon such an occasion, I am not sure 
that I am not rather glad you stopped.” * 

The “occasion” was the great debate on the Ad- 
dress respecting the Hessian and Russian Subsidiary 
Treaties, which had been entered into by the King. 
Concerning these Treaties, which were strongly 
opposed, Lord Chesterfield writes, December 1oth, to 
the Duke of Newcastle :? ‘‘The less I deserved the 
more I was sensible of that mark of your Grace’s 
attention with which you honoured me yesterday. A 
vote of approbation must undoubtedly be moved, and 
of the two treaties joyntly, but in my humble opinion 
that vote cannot be too gently worded. Perhaps too 
the question may better not be turned into an address 
of thanks to his Majesty, but be merely a resolution 
of the House that the Treaties with Russia and Cassel 
tend to preserve the tranquillity of Europe and the 
security of the Empire or to that effect. For I find 
in many Lords a great dislike to the Hessian, though 
a willing acquiescence to the Russian Treaty; and 
should the approbation of them both joyntly be made 
too strong, it might be a reason for some and a 
pretence for more to vote against both. 

“T had a long conversation yesterday with Lord 
Halifax upon this subject, but without effect, for I 





* Letters, iv. p. 175. Walpole, in a letter to Conway, November 15,, 
giving an account of the Debate, mentions Stanhope, among others, 
as “very bad.” 2 Now first published. 
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found him not only warm, but immoveable against 
both Treatys.”’? 

The close of this year also witnessed Lord Chester- 
field’s last appearance in the House of Lords, in a 
Debate, 1oth December, on a motion for a vote of 
censure on the Treaties with Russia and Hesse Cassel, 
when Earl Temple moved that the two subsidiary 
Treaties lately concluded with the Empress of Russia 
and the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel respectively tend 
to involve this nation in an expensive and ruinous war 
upon the Continent ; and Lord Chesterfield compared 
those who, led by some prejudice to engage upon the 
wrong side of the question, avoid order and perspicuity 
as much as possible, to shopkeepers who sell damaged 
goods or insufficient wares, and take care to darken 
their windows.’ 

In a letter to Mr. Dayrolles, roth December, com- 
menting upon the proceedings in Parliament, he says : 
“Even our insignificant House sat one day last week 
till past ten at night upon the Russian and Hessian 
Subsidiary Treaties; but I was not able to sit it out, 
and left it at seven, more than half dead; for I took 
it into my head to speak upon them for near an hour, 
which fatigue, together with the heat of the House, 
very near annihilated me.” ° 

From this day, which, as Maty has said, may be 
looked upon as the close of Lord Chesterfield’s 
political career,—except on one memorable occasion, 
when he came forward to assist in the junction between 








* Newcastle Papers, 32,861, f. 273. 2 15 Parl. Hist., 616, 625. 
® Letters, iv. p. 179. 
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Pitt and the Duke of Newcastle in 1757,—his interest 
in public affairs is limited to his correspondence. 

In aletter to the Duke of Newcastle,’ January 18th, 
1756, congratulating him upon the conclusion of a 
Treaty with the King of Prussia for the preservation 
of peace in Germany, he says: ‘In the present 
situation of affairs it is a very great event, and may 
I hope be attended by farther good consequences, for 
as it will incense France against him, it will probably 
incense him against France, and the disunion of those 
two powers is highly necessary for the security of 
Europe. I have abused Halifax upon the verification 
of my own prophecy and the falsification of his.” ? 

And writing to him again, February 3rd, he says: 
“Lord Marchmont has I know told your Grace that 
it was my opinion that since the main matter with 
the Court of Berlin was concluded, nobody above a 
chargé d affaires a sort of Michel® should be sent 
there. 0... Things are: well withi that>-Courteas 
they are at present. I know no one person who 
would go there as a Resident Minister of a superior 
order, who is in the least fit for it, and one who is not 
fit for it would however think that he must be busy, 
and probably spoil business: some inferior person 
who should not presume to be meddling would be the 
properest person to send there. For ‘rank with- 
out abilitys and dexterity makes a very bad foreign 
minister.” 4 


* Now first published. ® Newcastle Papers, 32,862, f. 135. 
* The Prussian Envoy at the Court of St. James’s. 
* Newcastle Papers, 32,862, f. 319. 
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About this time, Lord Chesterfield went “ ill to the 
Bath, continued ill there, and returned,” as he says 
in a letter to Mr. Dayrolles, April 5th, “still worse.” 
But whatever might be his state of health, he was. 
always ready, as will presently be seen, whenever 
called upon, to interpose with his wise and prudent 
counsel. 

The two Courts, the old one at St. James’s and the 
young one at Leicester House, had been for some time 
upon very ill terms, due partly to the desire of the 
King to withdraw the Prince of Wales from the con- 
trol of his mother, the Princess Dowager. 

Lord Chesterfield, writing to the Duke of New- 
castle! from Blackheath, 17th May, after saying that 
it seems not very material under what roof the Prince 
of Wales is to sleep, whether at St. James’s or at 
Kensington: “I confess I dread an open breach in 
the Royall family in the present situation of publick 
affairs, which I may venture to call at least, a dis- 
agreeable one, and next to that for reasons too obvious 
to mention I dread its becoming a Parliamentary con- 
sideration next Session. 

“When the King’s gracious ster of £40,000 a year 
shall be made to the Prince of Wales, those who 
would willingly defeat it and widen the breach will 
have nothing to lay hold of but his Royal Highness’s 
being taken away from the Princess and that prob- 
ably his evil counsellors will advise him obstinately 
to reject, which though in truth it is no hardship will 





1 Now first published. 
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be called one by knaves (a numerous body) and thought 
one by fools (another numerous body) who will be 
affected by the pathetic declamations of children’s 
being torn from a tender mother. But then this con- 
cession, if made at all, should in my humble opinion 
be reserved to the last, and be granted as a particular 
mark of his Majesty’s indulgence. Upon this sup- 
position what more can be desired or proposed by the 
most turbulent incendiary in Parliament? The allow- 
ance must be owned to be fully sufficient for his Royall 
Highness’ present situation. His naming favourites 
and servants for the employments near his person is 
a demand too unprecedented and too frivolous to be 
urged or deffended, especially at his age. So that, 
upon the whole, it is my poor opinion that the con- 
cession of his remaining at Leicester fields may be 
prudently made if things should turn upon that point 
singly, and I think it the likeliest if not a sure method 
to prevent any application to Parliament, for the thing 
will not then be tenable.” 

After some further remarks to the same effect :— 

“As his Majesty did me the undeserved honour ot 
requiring my weak opinion upon this subject I thought 
it my duty to add these thoughts, the result of my 
most mature consideration to those which I offered 
to your Grace in our last conversation; I am very 
diffident of them myself, because I am very diff- 
dent of myself and more particularly in my present 
weak and crazy state. All that I can say for them 
is that they are sincere and disinterested and flow 
singly from that zeal with which tif I am quite cold 
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myself, will ever be warm for the interest and _pros- 
perity of his Majesty and his Royall family.” 

The result was that the King sent the Prince a 
letter on the 31st May, intimating that he would settle 
£40,000 a year on him, and that he had ordered the 
apartments of the late Prince at Kensington and of 
the Queen at St. James’s to be fitted up for him. But, 
as leaving his mother was not made a condition of the 
gift, the Prince accepted the allowance, and remained 
at Leicester House, and as the Prince attained his 
majority—eighteen—in June, this ill-judged step of 
authority went no farther.? 

In a letter to Mr. Dayrolles, June 27th, Lord 
Chesterfield gives him some sensible advice as to the 
destinations of his sons, telling him not to consider so 
much what he would choose for them as what they 
are likely to succeed best in; that children often show 
a determined preference for some particular profession, 
which it would be imprudent in their parents to oppose, 
because, in that case, they would surely not succeed so 
well, or perhaps at all, in any other. “In the mean 
time, give them all eventually a good education, so as 
to qualify them, to a certain degree, for whatever pro- 
fession you and they may hereafter agree upon; for I 
repeat it again, their approbation is full as necessary 
as yours. These, however, are the general rules, by 
which I would point out to them the professions which 
I should severally wish them to apply to. I would 





' Newcastle Papers, 32,865, f. 37. 
2 See Walpole’s letters to Mann, June 8 and 14; Memoires of 
George II, vol. ii. ; Bubb Dodington’s Diary, p. 345. 
ta 
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recommend the Army, or the Navy, to a boy of a 
warm constitution, strong animal spirits, and a cold 
genius ; to one of quick, lively, and distinguishing parts, 
the Law; to a good, dull, and decent boy, the Church ; 
and Trade to an acute, thinking, and laborious one. I 
wish that my godson, for whom you must allow me 
some degree of predilection, may take a liking to the 
Law, for that is the truly independent profession. 
People will only trust their property to the care of 
the ablest lawyer, be he Whig or Tory, well or ill at 
Court.” ? | 

Lord Chesterfield remained at Blackheath all the 
summer, crawling, as he said, upon the face of the 
earth, “ weary of, but not murmuring at his disagree- 
able situation,” though “zso/¢in the midst of his friends 
and acquaintance.” ? 

In a letter to the Duke of Newcastle,® July 21st, in 
favour of his nephew, Sir Charles Hotham, he says: 
“ Being still as unable as desirous to attend your Grace 
in person, you will, I hope, give me leave in this man- 
ner, to present my nephew Sir Charles Hotham to 
pay his court to you. I have told him in confidence, 
and nobody else of your Grace’s favourable disposi- 
tions towards him, which he seems to feel as he ought, 
and as Iam sure I do. In the little knowledge I yet 
have of him, he seems to have manners, attentions, and 
the turn of a gentleman. Except Spain he has been 
in every part of Europe, even at Petersburg, Stock- 


' Letters, iv. p. 189. 
* Letter to the Bishop of Waterfoyd, July 15. 
> Now first published. 
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holm and Copenhagen, and is perfect master of all the 
usefull modern languages. In short I think he is a 
plant that will thrive in a Court soil, and I wish that 
the soil of a certain Court were better prepared, than I 
fear it is, to receive new and proper plantations.” * 

The following letters’ relate to the post which Lord 
Chesterfield procured at this time for his son—the 
Residency at Hamburgh. 

The Duke of Newcastle, writing to Lord Chester- 
field, 17th September, says: “It is with the greatest 
pleasure I am to acquaint your Lordship, that I 
have just received the King’s orders to let my 
Lord Holdernesse know that his Majesty was pleased 
to appoint Mr. Stanhope to be his Minister at Ham- 
burgh. I this day laid your Lordship’s request be- 
fore the King, and if I may be allowed to use the 
expression, his Majesty had as much pleasure in grant- 
ing it, as I had in laying it before him. The King 
ordered me to tell your Lordship that he was ex- 
treamly glad of an opportunity of doing this or any- 
thing that should be agreeable to you, and of shewing 
the real sense he has of your Lordship’s affection and 
zeal for his person, and government. You will do me 
the justice to think I am not a little happy with this 
event, and indeed the manner, could your Lordship 
have seen it, would have pleased you more than the 
thing itself. I beg my compliments and congratula- 
tions to Mr. Stanhope. He will wait upon my Lord 
Holdernesse, and he may kiss the King’s hand when- 





1 Newcastle Papers, 32,866, f. 241. 2 Now first published. 
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ever he pleases. I hope to hear that your Lordship’s 
health continues to mend, and am, etc,” ? 

In answer to the foregoing, Lord Chesterfield writes 
on the same day from Blackheath to the Duke of 
Newcastle :— 

“ What shall I, what can I say to express my grati- 
tude for his Majesty’s extreme goodness to me in the 
great favour which he has been pleased to do to Mr. 
Stanhope, and the most gracious manner in which 
your Grace informs me that he did it with regard to 
me? I can only beg of his Majesty to add one more 
and greater favour to it, which is that he will give. 
credit to the sentiments of my heart, which my words 
can by no means express, and which God knows, I am 
now too insignificant and useless to prove by my 
actions. 

“Your Grace’s friendship to me upon many former 
occasions ze s'est pas démentie upon this and my for- 
mer sense of them could not be increased by this which 
has completed all that I could wish. I have now 
nothing left to ask for in the world, and you will never 
be troubled with me again but sometimes to remind 
you of my gratitude, and of the sincere respect with 
which I shall ever be, etc. 

“T would have the honour of making his Majesty a 
most dutifull and gratefull bow at Kensington, but in- 
deed I am not able, though a little better than when I 
had the honour of seeing your Grace last. 

‘‘Mr. Stanhope is gone to Sir William Stanhope’s 


\ 
' Newcastle Papers, 32,867, f. 315. 
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in Buckinghamshire, from whence I shall send for him 
to-morrow, and he shall pay his duty to Lord Holder- 
nesse on Tuesday or Wednesday next at farthest.” * 

It seems that Mr. Dayrolles had been desirous of 
this post, for Lord Chesterfield, writing to him, October 
5th, says: “I was at first very glad that I had pro- 
cured the Residency of Hamburgh for the boy, but 
upon my word I am not so now that I know you 
wished for it yourself. . . . JI own I had not the 
least notion that you could have any thoughts of it, 
since for you it would have been devenir a’ Evéque 
metnier.. It is an obscure inefficient thing, fit for 
those who propose to stagnate quietly for the rest of 
their lives.” ® 

The following from a letter to Sir Thomas Robin- 
son,* October 13th, seems to show the value of Lord 


1 Newcastle Papers, 32,867, f. 317. 

* To descend from peer to peasant. 

3 Letters, iv. p. 193. 

4 Not the Sir Thomas Robinson who was Envoy to Vienna, and after- 
wards Lord Grantham, as will appear by the following note. “Sir T. 
Robinson, of Rookby Park, in Yorkshire, was one of those men of tempo- 
rary fame, who are universally known in their own age, and rarely by any 
other age. He was an indiscriminate flatterer, a pretender to virtt. and 
taste, a plagiary in architecture, in which however he stole with great 
judgment. He married the widow of Lord Lechmere, daughter of the 
Earl of Carlisle, and made one very fine speech in the House of Com- 
mons, which he was supposed to have found amongst her husband’s 
papers ; and for her brother he built a wing to Castle Howard, in a taste 
so much better than the House, that was Vanbrugh’s, that the House 
appears still worse by the comparison. Sir Thomas gave balls to all the 
men and women in power and in fashion, and ruined himself, but got 
made Governor of Barbadoes by timely sacrificing his house at Whitehall 
to Lord Lincoln, the Duke of Newcastle’s nephew, who liked and wished 
to take it. At Barbadoes he married a second wife, an ironmonger’s 
widow, who gave him 10,000/. to be a lady, but would not follow him to 
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Chesterfield’s comments upon public affairs since his 
retirement : “ Whatcan a hermit send you from hence, 
in return for your entertaining letter, but his thanks ? 
I see nobody here by choice, and I hear nobody by 
necessity. As for the contemplations of a deaf, soli- 
tary, sick man, I am sure they cannot be entertaining 
to a man in health and spirits, as I hope you are. 
Since I saw you I have not had one hour’s health, the 
returns of my vertigoes and subsequent weaknesses 
and languors grow both stronger and more frequent, 
and, in short, I exist to no one good purpose of life, 
and therefore do not care how soon so useless and 
tiresome an existence ceases entirely. This wretched 
situation makes me read with the utmost coolness and 
indifference the accounts in the newspapers, for they 
are my only informers now you are gone, of wars 
abroad and changes at home. I wish well to my 
species in general, and to my country in particular, and 
therefore lament the havoc that is already made, and 
likely to be made, of the former, and the inevitable 





England. By proper adulation and importunity he got to be a commis- 
sioner of excise, and having again spent his fortune in building and fur- 
nishing, recovered it by becoming proprietor and director of Ranelagh, 
where he died, blind, in March, 1777, aged 76. He was remarkably tall 
and lean, and if Lord Chesterfield used him as a correspondent, he used 
him as a butt too. About a year before the Earl’s death, inquiring how 
Sir T. did, Lord Chesterfield was told he was dying by inches. ‘ Well,’ 
said Lord Chesterfield, ‘then he has still a good while to live !’”—MS. 
note by Walpole. See also Walpole’s Le¢zers, edit. Cunningham, i. p. 80; 
vi. p. 427. It was upon this “ Long Sir Thomas,” as he was called, that 
Lord Chesterfield made the extempore epigram :— 


“Unlike my subject, now shall beNny song, 
It shall be witty, and it shan’t be long.” 
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ruin which I see approaching by great strides to the 
latter; but, I confess, those sensations are not so 
quick in me now as formerly ; long illness blunts them, 
as well as others; and perhaps, too, self-love being 
now out of the case, I do not feel so sensibly for others 
as I should do if that were more concerned. This I 
know is wrong, but I fear it is nature.” 

Lord Chesterfield’s few remaining letters during the 
rest of this year relate chiefly to the ministerial 
changes, with which he professes himself ‘‘bewildered,” 
but in which as yet he took no part. Writing to Mr. 
Dayrolles, 26th November, he says: “In these strange 
bustles, I heartily pity the King, and the kingdom, 
who are both made the sport of private interest and 
ambition. I most frequently and heartily congratulate 
and applaud myself, for having got out of that gadlére, 
which has since been so ridiculously tossed, so essenti- 
ally damaged, and is now sinking. I now quietly 
behold the storm from the shore, and shall only be 
involved, but without particular blame, in the common 
ruin. That moment, you perceive, if you combine all 
circumstances, cannot be very remote. On the con- 
trary, itis so near, that, were Machiavel at the head 
of our affairs, he could not retrieve them ;? and there- 
fore it is very indifferent to me, what Minister shall 
give us the last coup de grace.” 

And again, in a letter to his son, December 14th, 
in which he “ still owns himself in the dark,” he says : 


1 Letters, iv. p. 195. 
2 “But Lord Chatham did,” says Walpole, in a MS. note. 
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‘In those matters, as in most others, half knowledge 
(and mine is at most that) is more apt to lead one into 
error, than to carry one to truth; and our own vanity 
contributes to the seduction. Our conjectures pass 
upon us for truths; we will know what we do not 
know, and often what we cannot know: so mortifying 
to our pride is the bare suspicion of ignorance!” ? 

In a letter to Sir Thomas Robinson, January 15th, 
he remarks upon the attempted assassination of Louis 
XV.: ‘“ The attempt upon the King of France? was 
undoubtedly the result of religious enthusiasm ; for 
civil enthusiasm often draws the sword, but seldom 
the dagger. The latter seems sacred to ecclesiastical 
purposes ; it must have a great effect upon him one 
way or other, according as fear or resentment may 
operate. In the former case he will turn bigot, 
which is the most likely. In the latter he would turn 
man, which I do not take to be easy for him. In 
either case, the priesthood or the Parliament must be 
desperate. And with all my heart.” 


During the struggles and intrigues following upon 
the resignation of the Duke of Newcastle, and which 
had lasted some three months, the difficulties of form- 
ing an administration had been such, that England 
was without a government. In the dread of the Duke 





1 Letters, iv. pp. 200, 202. 

* By Robert Francois Damiens, “le 5 Janvier dans la cour de Ver- 
sailles.” Lord Chesterfield’s opinion of the cause was right. ‘ Interrogé 
quels motifs Pavaient porté & attenter 4la persogne du roi, a dit que c’est 
a cause de la religion.” —Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XV., ch. xxxvii. 
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of Newcastle again becoming sole Minister, Leicester 
House was greatly alarmed, and Lord Bute was 
despatched to engage Lord Chesterfield to negotiate 
between the Duke of Newcastle and Pitt; nor could 
a more prevailing negotiator have been found, for 
having given up all ministerial views of his own, he 
was totally unprejudiced and disinterested.’ 

The following correspondence? will show how much 
it was due to his wisdom and prudence that the 
junction between Newcastle and Pitt, so important 
in its results, was at last formed. 

In a letter to the Duke of Newcastle, 7th May, 
Lord Chesterfield says: “You know I have no 
personal partiality to Mr. Pitt, but I think he would 
be the most usefull Secretary of State for you of 
any man in England at this time . . . to speak 
plainly, you must if you come in at all come in with 
a strength of your own that may curb the influence of 
the Duke of Cumberland and his Party, and you only 
can have that strength by bringing the Prince and 
Princess of Wales along with you. Therefore it is 
my opinion that you must agree with them upon the 
best terms you can, but upon any rather than not 
agree.* Thus I have shot my bolt, it may perhaps be 





* Lord Waldegrave’s Memotrs, p. 110. 

2 Now first published. 

° Walpole, remarking upon Lord Chesterfield’s negotiation between 
Newcastle and Pitt, says: “It seemed a marvellous office for him who 
had long broken with the latter, and had even in very cutting terms ac- 
quainted the world with his reasons for breaking with the former. But 
it seems he had still stronger prejudices to the Duke of Cumberland : he 
undertook the employ with chearfulness and success.” —MWemoires of George 
Via VOlaMpy2Zd. 
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the bolt of a fool, but I am sure it is at the same time 
the bolt of a friend, who is with the greatest truth 
and respect,” etc. * 

And writing from Blackheath, June 3rd, after 
saying that he had been with Lord Bute that morning : 
“The business was to acquaint me that he had pre- 
vailed with Mr. Pitt to yield in the affair of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer which having been the only 
stumbling-block, and being now removed, he hoped 
that everything else would go on smoothly. . .~ 
I desired that you and he might meet and talk over 
and settle that and all other points, for that I could 
not stand middle man in matters of such consequence. 

For my part I should advise your meeting him 
at the same time with Mr. Pitt, that there may be no 
mistakes and misrepetitions. 

“T talked to him most freely upon everything relating 
to his part of the Royall family, and if I am not much 
mistaken they are now in a way of being wiser than 
they have been lately. I urged all I could both to 
invite and frighten them into it.” ? 

The Duke of Newcastle, in a letter to Lord Chester- 
field on the same day, thanking him for the good news 
in the preceding letter, says :— 

‘““T have seen the King twice. His Majesty was 
very good and gracious to me; and pressed me much to 
return to his service. Mr. Fox being® to be Paymaster, 
and to have no share in the administration. I stated 
fully all the difficulties of coming in, in that manner, 





1 Newcastle Papers, 32,871, f. 45. 


? Newcastle Papers, 32,871, f. 199. ‘ 


3 Szc in MS. 
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and have taken till Tuesday next to give my final 
answer. 

“This new incident may, and I hope will, make great 
alteration in the state of things. I hope I shall have 
the King’s leave to see and treat with my Lord Bute 
and Mr. Pitt. 

‘I can never sufficiently thank your Lordship for 
your goodness and partiality to me. The King and 
your Country have great obligations to you for your 
zeal and endeavours for the Publick Service, in this 
instance as well as upon all other occasions.” * 

But there were still difficulties and jealousies in the 
way, for the Duke of Newcastle, writing to Lord 
Chesterfield, June 8th, acquainting him that the 
negotiation was at an end, as he had told the King 
he could not come in upon the foot proposed with 
Mr. Fox, says: “I shall ever remember, with the 
greatest gratitude, the great and noble part which 
your Lordship has acted in this affair with regard to 
the King and the Publick, and the very kind and 
friendly regard which you have shew’d me.” ? 

To which, Lord Chesterfield, in his answer on the 
same date, says: “ The scheme which I have long 
suspected to have been laid, now begins to open. The 
King’s honour seems now engaged, to hinder your 
Grace from coming into his service, with any strength 


1 Newcastle Papers, 32,871, f.201. The Duke of Newcastle, writing 
to Lord Hardwick, June 4, says: “Lord Chesterfield proposed that 
Lord Bute should be at our meeting. . . . I wish (but that is im- 
possible) that Lord Chesterfield could be there also.” 

2" Newcastle Papers, 32,871, f. 240. 
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or dignity. You have in my mind been very fortu- 
nate in escaping the snare laid for you, for had you 
been seduced to come in, in the manner which it is 
pretty plain’ was intended, you would in the next 
Session of Parliament, have been zodody, whereas now, 
that next Session must necessarily make you whatever 
you have a mind to be. Fox will most certainly 
accept, and as certainly not be able next session to 
withstand the weight of his own and his Principal’s 
unpopularity, not to mention Mr. Pitt’s popularity, 
which will now increase, nor the influence of the young 
Court which will gather new strength every month 
after seventy-four.’ 

“| presume not to advise your Grace who can judge 
so much better than I can what you should do, but I 
could wish that you should keep free from all engage- 
ments or verbal declarations whatsoever; and wait 
in profound silence the events of next Session. When 
there is nothing good to be done, the best way is to 
do nothing, and vozr venzr. 

“In my situation, I can have no. merit with your 
Grace, the King, and the Country but the poor one of 
my unavailing good wishes. They will continue warm 
till I am cold myself, and till then I shall be with most 
sincere zeal and truth,” etc. ” 

The difficulties were, however, being overcome: 
Lord Chesterfield, writing to the Duke of Newcastle, 
June 21st, saying that he is glad to find that the plan 
is at last executed, which he had long wished, always 





? The King’s age. 2 Newcastle Paprrs, 32,871, f. 244. 
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doubted and sometimes despaired of, and remarking 
upon Somebody's’ obstinacy with regard to F——, the 
strength he had gained in the closet, and the force of 
the Ducal influence there: “That must some way or 
other be lessened, or at least checked, to which end 
Leicester Fields must, and best can co-operate. And 
in my mind they should be inclined, or at least pre- 
vailed with to make all possible advances to their 
King and their Parent. I am not Utopian enough to 
expect a sentimental tenderness between people of 
that rank and so nearly related, but a decent and 
civil exterior should be purchased at any price, and the 
immediate Heir to the Crown ought surely to appear 
as the second figure to the Publick.” ” 

At last, after an interval of above eleven weeks, the 

Ministry was settled, and kissed hands on the 29th 
June. The Duke of Newcastle, writing to Lord 
Chesterfield that day, says : ‘Tho’ we all kiss hands 
this day, things are in great confusion. 
Indeed, my dear Lord, I am now embarked by die 
advice of all my friends, and they should support me 
in it. Hitherto I don’t find much satisfaction. But 
of this more to-morrow.” 

In answer to which, on the same day, Lord Chester- 
field writes :— 

‘The only expedient I can think of, and that may 
be now too late, is that Mr. Pitt should be prevailed 
with to take the Northern Department, and Lord 
Holdernesse to have the Southern, who would pos- 





1 The King. 9 Newcastle Papers, 32,871, f. 367. 
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sibly allow that dismemberment of his Department 
which Mr. Pitt will not. I suppose this change would 
be equall to the King, who now hates Holdernesse 
at least as much as he does Pitt. 

“ Your Grace justly foresees many difficultys in this 
new plan andsodo JI. Your union alone can enable 
you to get over them. /ealouszes on one part, and 
pride on the other will ruin all.” * 

Lord Chesterfield, giving the outlines of these affairs 
in a letter to Mr. Dayrolles, July 4th, says: “I look 
upon his Grace and Pitt to be rather married than 
united ; the former will be a very jealous husband, and 
the latter a very haughty imperious wife. However, 
as things are constituted, they must go on together, 
for it is ruin to both to part. They have no favour 
in the Closet, but they have strength while they are 
united and no longer.” ? 

There was a prospect at this time of Mr. Dayrolles 
being recalled from his post, and with the view of his 
getting some other employment of the same sort, Lord 
Chesterfield, in a letter to him of August 15th, says: 
“ All that I can do, you are sure that I will do. I will 
speak strongly to his Grace; but whether he can serve 
you, or who can, is much above my skill to discover ; 
for, in the present unaccountable state of our domestic 
affairs, no man knows, who is Minister, and who not. 





1 Newcastle Papers, 32,871, f. 444. “Though the Duke of Newcastle 
hated Pitt as much as Pitt despised the Duke of Newcastle, they were 
united in one particular—that nothing should be done for the public 
service till they were Ministers.”—Lord Waldegrave’s AZemoirs, p. 130. 

2 Letters, iv. p. 213. In subsequent correspotidence, Pitt will be often 
found humorously alluded to as the wife of Newcastle. 
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We inquire here, as the old woman at Amsterdam did 
long ago, ow demeure le Souverain?”?. 

The Bishop of Waterford had been making a visit 
to Lord Chesterfield, who, writing to the Bishop on 
his return to Ireland, 8th September, says: “ About 
three weeks ago I had a return of my disorder ; it is 
now gone off, and I am again in that state of vegeta- 
fon in-which you*left me... . . The»halteniss 
always about my neck; and that you will allow to be 
rather an uncomfortable state of life.” ? 

In his letters to his son, who was now gone to his 
post as Resident at Hamburgh, Lord Chesterfield 
gives him some good advice respecting his official 
duties, such as using in his letters dlacker ink and 
larger character; and with respect to habits of work, 
saying: “ We are all more or less des animaux a habt- 
tude. \ remember very well that, when I was in 
business, I wrote four or five hours together every 
day, more willingly than I should now half an hour” ; 
and wishing that he would “enter in a book a short 
note only of whatever he sees or hears that is very 
remarkable”; recommending him etzam atgue etiam 
method and order in everything ; ‘‘and in your minis- 
terial business, if you have not regular and stated 
hours for such and such parts of it, you will be in the 
hurry and confusion of the Duke of Newcastle, doing 


1 Letters, iv. p. 215. 

2 Letters, iv. p. 216. “My Lord Chesterfield is relapsed; he sent Lord 
Bath word lately that he was grown very lean and very deaf; the other 
replied that he could lend him some fat, and should be very glad at any 
time to lend him an ear.”—Walpole to Conway, Sept. 2, 1757. 
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everything by halves, and nothing well, nor soon.” 
And as regards Domestic affairs, he writes, September 
23rd: “In our Ministry, I suppose, things go pretty 
quietly, for the Duke of Newcastle has not plagued 
me these two months”; and again, November 4th : 
“ The reports of changes in the Ministry, I am pretty 
sure, are idle and groundless. The Duke of New- 
castle and Mr. Pitt really agree very well; not, I pre- 
sume, from any sentimental tenderness for each other, 
but from asense that it is their mutual interest.” And 
as to himself, for he was now at Bath, “drinking the 
waters, and something the better for them”: “I read 
a good deal, and vary occasionally my dead company. 
I converse with grave folios in the morning, while my 
head is clearest, and my attention strongest; I take 
up less severe quartos after dinner; and at night I 
choose the mixed company and amusing chit-chat of 
octavos and duodecimos. /e tive parte de tout ce que 
je puis; that is my philosophy; and I mitigate, as 
much as I can, my physical ills, by diverting my atten- 
tion to other objects.” ? 

In a letter to his son, of 20th November, Lord 
Chesterfield says: “ The Birth Day was neither fine 
nor crowded ; and no wonder, since the King was that 
day seventy-five. The old Court and the young one 
are much better together, since the Duke's retire- 
ment ;*7 and the King has presented the Prince of 
Wales with a service of plate.? 





TVECHLE7S AV ADDS 27 2eue oe. 
2 The Duke of Cimberaae who had resigned his Oe 
8 Letters, iv. p. 241. 
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Writing to the Bishop of Waterford, November 22nd, 
in return to his inquiries about his health, he says :— 


“Physical ills are the taxes laid upon this wretched | 


life ; some are taxed higher, and some lower, but all 


pay something. My philosophy teaches me to reflect, 


how much higher, rather than how much lower, I | 


might have been taxed. 

“T read with more pleasure than ever; perhaps, 
because it is the only pleasure I have left. For, since 
I am struck out of living company by my deafness, | 
have recourse to the dead, whom alone I can hear; 
and I have assigned them their stated hours of audience. 
Solid folios are the people of business, with whom I 
converse in the morning. Quartos (not guarts, pardon 
the quibble) are the easier mixed company, with whom 
I sit after dinner ; and I pass my evenings in the light, 
and often frivolous, chzt-chat of small octavos and duo- 
decimos.” 

And, passing to the affairs of Ireland: “Some time 
or other (though God knows when) it will be found out 
in Ireland, that the Popish religion and influence can- 
not be subdued by force, but may be undermined and 
destroyed by art. Allow the Papists to buy lands, 
let and take leases equally with the Protestants, but 
subject to the Gavel Act, which will always have its 
effect upon their posterity at least. Tie them down 
to the government by the tender but strong bonds of 
landed property, which the Pope will have much ado 
to dissolve, notwithstanding his power of loosening and 
binding. Use those who come over to you, though 
perhaps only seemingly at first, well and kindly, in- 

K K 


| 
| 
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stead of looking for their cloven feet and their tails, as 
you do now. Increase both your number and your 
care of the Protestant Charter-schools. Make your 
penal laws extremely mild, and then put them strictly 
in execution. 

Hee tibi erunt artes. 


This would do in time, and nothing else will, nor 
ought. I would as soon murder a man for his estate, 
as prosecute him for his religious and speculative 
errors; and since I am in a way of quoting verses, 
I will give you three out of Walsh’s famous Ode ¢o 
King William :— 

Nor think it a sufficient cause 


To punish men by penal laws 
For not believing right.” 4 


In 1758, writing to his son, February 8th, he says : 
“Everything goes smoothly in Parliament; . . . 
and the Tories have declared, that they will give Mr. 
Pitt unlimited credit for this session: there has not 
been one single division yet upon public points, and I 
believe will not. 

“ As for myself, | am very wxwel/, and very weary of 
being so; and with little hopes, at my age, of ever being 
otherwise. I often wish for the end of the wretched 
remnant of my life; and that wish is a rational one; 
but then the innate principle of self-preservation, 
wisely implanted in our natures, for obvious purposes, 
opposes that wish, and makes us endeavour to spin 
out our thread as long as we can, however decayed 

© 


1 Letters, iv. p. 242. 
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and rotten it may be; and, in defiance of common 
sense, we seek on for that chemic gold, which deggars 
us when old." 

“Whatever your amusements, or pleasures, may be 
at Hamburgh, I dare say you taste them more sensibly 
than ever you did in your life, now that you have busi- 
ness enough to whet your appetite to them. Business, 
one half of the day, is the best preparation for the plea- 
sures of the other half. I hope, and believe, that it will 
be with you as it was with an apothecary whom I knew 
at Twickenham. A considerable estate fell to him 
by an unexpected accident; upon which he thought 
it decent to leave off his business; accordingly, he 
generously gave up his shop and his stock to his head 
man, set up his coach, and resolved to live like a 
gentleman ; but, in less than a month, the man, used 
to business, found, that living like a gentleman, was 
dying of exnuz; upon which he bought his shop and 


1 “ When I consider life ’tis all a cheat : 
Yet fool’d with hope, men favour the deceit ; 
Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay : 
To-morrow’s falser than the former day ; 
Lies worse, and while it says we shall be blest 
With some new joys, cuts off what we possest. 
Strange cozenage! None would live past years again, 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain ; 
And, from the dregs of life, think to receive, 
What the first sprightly running could not give. 
I’m tired with waiting for this chemic gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old.” 
Dryden, Aurengzebe, Act iv. Sc. i. 


It is curious to find Lord Chesterfield sending these lines to his god- 
son, Philip Stanhope, when a child, to be got by heart.—Ze/eers, edit. 


Lord Carnarvon, 2nd edition, p. 3. 
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stock, resumed his trade, and lived very happily after 
he had something to do.” * 

At the beginning of this year, Sir Charles H. 
Williams had returned to England in a state of frenzy 
and infatuation with a Mademoiselle John, a dame 
aventurtere, to whom he appears to have given a note 
for 10,000 roubles, and a promise of marriage. After 
being kept in domestic restraint for a time, he re- 
covered sufficiently to go to his house in the country 
for the summer ;” and as to the lady, for whom he had 
taken some assistance to his passion, Lord Chesterfield, 
in a letter to his son, April 25th, says: “I have seen 
his Circe, at her window in Pall Mall; she is painted, 
powdered, curled, and patched, and looks /’aventure. 
She has been offered, by Sir Charles Williams’s friends, 
4500 in full of all demands, but will not accept of it, 
La Comtesse* veut plarder, and | fancy fazre autre chose 
sz elle peut. Jubeo te bene valere.” 

The progress of the war in which England was now 
involved is the subject of frequent comment and con- 
jecture by Lord Chesterfield in his letters, of which it 
is sufficient here to say that while he always advocated 
the prosecution of war with vigour, he was equally 
desirous of peace upon honourable terms. But the 
following correspondence shows that if it was difficult 
to obtain peace abroad, it was not less so to preserve 





1 Letters, iv. p. 261. 

2 Letters, iv. pp. 264-271; March 4, 22, April 25; and Walpole’s 
letters to Mann, March 21, April 14. 

3 Alluding to the Countess in Racine’s contedy, Les Plaideurs, Acte i. 
Scéne vii. 
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itat home. In a letter to the Duke of Newcastle,’ 
4th May, he says :— 

‘“‘] troubled your Grace some months ago with an 
application on behalf of an unfortunate kinsman of 
mine, once in the Guards, but now a prisoner, not of 
war, but of debt. Your Grace took down his name, 
which is Charles Stanhope, and promised to think 
of him at a proper time, but as those kind of employ- 
ments are not often vacant, and as England is rather 
too hot to hold us, I spoke to Colonel Haldane to carry 
him with him to Jamaica, and to give him the least 
thing in the world there. He readily told me that he 
would, but only desired that I would obtain two lines 
from your Grace to him, requiring him to do so, in 
order to obviate the importunitys of others. The 
prayer therefore of my present petition is that your 
Grace will be pleased to give him two such lines, or 
to send them to me, and I will give them him. 

“The war has a more favourable aspect now than, I 
confess, I ever thought it would have had; we have 
reason to hope for .success in Germany, from the 
abilitys and the fortune of the King of Prussia, so that 
France will be unwilling, and the Queen of Hungary 
unable to carry on the war, another year. Cap Breton 
ought to be taken, considering the Sea and Land force 
which we have there, and when taken, I hope will be 
blown up, and the Port destroyed. We shall reap a 
more permanent advantage by that, than by leaving it 
as it is, and restoring it upon any terms. Quebec 


* Now first published. 
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ought to be taken and destroyed next and will be so, | 
if the officers do their duty. If these things happen, — 
as very probably they may, next winter will produce 
not only a reasonable, but an advantageous peace, 
which I hope we shall not decline, in the sanguine 
hopes of a better. It is true the money for this year 
has been granted with astonishing unanimity, and sub- 
scribed with a no less astonishing alacrity, but xez 
speres perpetuum , the uncertain chance of war, and 
the certain expence of near twelve millions a year 
while it does last surely make it necessary to put an 
end to it as soon as possible, upon reasonable terms. 
I will do so by this letter upon honourable terms to 
myself by signing myself with the greatest truth and 
respect, ete; . fe ahr 

The above letter was acknowledged and the request 
granted by the Duke of Newcastle in an answer of the 
same day, in which he says : ‘“‘ In proportion as things 
mend abroad, I think they grow worse at home. Our 
distress here is greater than ever. Impracticability, or 
at least the greatest difficulty in pursuing with care 
and success, one system, which alone can, at present 
serve the King and the country, and at the same time, 
no possibility of adopting any other.” ? — 

Lord Chesterfield, in a letter to the Duke of New- 
castle, dated May 12th,’ says in answer to the above :— 

‘““T return your Grace my truest thanks for your 
kind letter of recommendation to Col. Haldane. It 





' Newcastle Papers, 32,879, f. 413. 
2 Newcastle Papers, 32,879, fa 415. 
* But indorsed, ‘“ May 6.” 
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will, I am sure, have all the effect that I desire, which 
is only a bare subsistence for the imprudent and 
unfortunate young man. 

“I believe I perfectly understand the latter part of 
your Grace's letter. Your wife! isa Termagant, as I 
told you she would be, but termagant as she is, you 
could not at that time have married better, and you 
must not be separated at present. While you have 
‘war abroad you must not have war, at least open war 
at home; till then patience. I do not know how 
matters stand at present between seventy-five,’ and 
twenty,’ but that is a consideration that you should 
always carry in your mind, and that should have it’s 
just weight in all the measures you take. I will be at 
your Grace’s orders any day, at any hour that you 
please to appoint.” 4 

In a letter to his son, 18th May, he writes :— 

‘Everything seems to tend to a peace next winter ; 
our success in America, which is hardly doubtful, and 
the King of Prussia’s in Germany, which is as little so; 
will make France (already sick of the expense of the 
war) very tractable for a peace. I heartily wish it ; 
for, though people’s heads are half turned with the 
King of Prussia’s success, and will be quite turned, if 
we have any in America, or at sea, a moderate peace 
will suit us better than this immoderate war of twelve 
millions a year. 

“ Domestic affairs go just as they did; 2 n'est plus 





1 Mr. Pitt, see ave, p. 494. 
2 The King, and * the Prince of Wales, 
4 Newcastle fae 32,880, f. 46. 
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question de Monsetgneur le Duc ni de sa quirielle ;* the 
Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Pitt jog on like man and 
wife ; that is, seldom agreeing, often quarrelling ; but 
by mutual interest, upon the whole, not parting. The 
latter, I am told, gains ground in the Closet ; though he 
still keeps his strength in the House, and his popu- 
larity in the public; or, perhaps, because of that.” ” 

The Duke of Newcastle, writing to Lord Chester- 
field, June 1oth, after saying that he has been so 
plagued and disturbed with the most unpleasant situa- 
tion that ever man was in that he has scarce had an 
hour to himself that he could command : “ Disagre- 
able altercations, most disagreable correspondences 
have been my Fate for some months. However I 
have not varied from my Fundamental Principle so 
strongly and so kindly recommended to me by your 
Lordship of preserving the present system of Ad- 
ministration as far as my new colleagues would permit 
mes 2G" 
“T long for an opportunity of laying the whole 
before your Lordship, submitting my conduct to your 
judgment, and having your advice upon our present 
situation,’ and asks Lord Chesterfield to visit him on 
the Tuesday morning next.? 

Lord Chesterfield, writing in answer to the above 
from Blackheath, on the same day, that he will wait 
upon the Duke on Tuesday morning at nine, says : 





1 Kyrielle (longue suite de choses ennuyeuses ou facheuses), a legend 
or a long tedious story.—Boyer’s Dictionary, 1699. 

2 Letters, iv. p. 275. \ 

8 Newcastle Papers, 32,880, f. 385. 
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“The face of affairs is astonishingly mended within 
less than a year, and appears at present very favour- 
able to us. If good news comes from America, as 
may reasonably be expected, we may hope not only 
for a tolerable, but a good peace next winter. In the 
mean time prosperous events will put you all in good 
humour, and I hope there will be no more war at 
home, till there is peace abroad; and then a little 
wrangling keeps up the spirits.” * 

This meeting, however, was delayed, for on Monday, 
June 12th, Lord Chesterfield makes his compliments 
to the Duke, and is too much out of order to attend 
his Grace as he fully intended; and on the 13th, 
thanking him for his inquiry after his health, says he 
is rather better than he was yesterday, but still very 
weak, this last return of his old complaint having been 
avery severe one.” And ina letter to his son, at the 
same time, detailing some events of the war, and ex- 
pressing his hope of a reasonable peace; that is ‘‘an 
advantageous one for us,” he says, “I have been worse 
since my last letter, but am now, I think, recovering ; 
tant va la cruche a [eau ;,—and I have been there very 
often.” 

At the end of September, Lord Chesterfield, finding 
himself “worse and worse, weaker and weaker every 
day,” left Blackheath, returned to Town, and set out 
for Bath shortly afterwards ; but at the end of October, 
he writes to his son: ‘I have found so little good by 








1 Newcastle Papers, 32,880, f. 387. 
2 Newcastle Papers, 32,880, ff. 412, 423. 
3 Letters, iv. p. 283. 
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these waters, that I do not intend to stay here above 
a week longer; and then remove my crazy body to 
London, which is the most convenient place either 
to live or die in.” 

Ill though Lord Chesterfield was, he was able to 
write the following remarkable letter in answer to an 
application from Dr. Squire :*— 


“ Batu, Oct. 29th, 1758. 

“Sr— 

“Jt is a very common thing for people to give 
a great many good, or at least plausible reasons for 
doing or not doing a thing, in order to conceal the 
true one; but upon my word this is not my case in 
giving you my reasons why | cannot directly comply 
with your request. Judge of them yourself. The 
Duke of Newcastle has in the most obliging manner 
in the world, done three or four things at my request, 
little ones I grant, but it was as little.ones only, that 
I either would or could with decency ask them, and at 
the same time I assured his Grace that I would never 
apply to him for things of more consequence. I have 
observed that engagement so scrupulously, that I have 
refused several people who had some sort of claims 
upon me, to mention even their requests to his Grace. 
But in no case have I refused more unwillingly than I 
do now in yours. I think that I cannot with decency 
or consistently with my promise apply to the Duke for 
the first or second Bishopric that shall be vacant; but 





+ Now first published. Mewcastle Papers, 32,885, f. 192. 
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his Grace knows my sentiments upon that subject as 
well as you do, having formerly mentioned your long 
attachment to him, and represented to him that you 
would be an honour and an ornament to the Bench. 
Moreover it is not very probable that any application 
of mine could make the ballance (were it in suspence) 
preponderate in your favour, for I am conscious that 
I have too little weight to turn a Ministerial scale. 
Sick, deaf, and consequently absolutely inefficient, 
would it not be impudent in me to apply for any 
favour of consequence, or even for many trifling ones ? 
There is a sort of commerce at Courts which a man 
must not engage in without a certain stock to answer 
calls, and I am known to be too poor to be able to 
deal by way of truck or barter. I have now told you 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
and it is with the same truth that I assure you, no 
man in England wishes you the Lawn more sincerely 
than I do. Considering the times and the men, the 
Bench wants a cordial, and I think it could not take a 
better than you. 

“Tam so far from being in that situation in which 
you so kindly wish me, that mine is exactly the re- 
verse of what Mr. Locke very justly calls a short but 
full description of human happiness, Jens sana in 
corpore sano. 1am not in the least better than when 
I had the pleasure of seeing you last; my body de- 
clines visibly, and those who see me, confess it; my 
mind I am sure keeps pace with it, though others think 
it not civil to tell me so, but I dare say they both 
believe and find it so; and they might very properly 
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ask, What particle divine inspires that clay?* Iwas 
in hopes that these waters would have enabled me to 
have read with attention, and sometimes to have 
scribbled with pleasure; but no, I do not think 
enough to read what deserves or excites attention. I 
can at most, read books of idle amusement, that just 
serve to kill my enemy, time. As an undoubted proof 
of my complete dulness, I live upon facts, or supposed 
facts, that is History; but then what History ? why 
the most marvellous History of the Arabians by L’abbe 
de Marigny, which hardly yields in extravagancy to 
the Arabian Knights? tales. I have also studied the 
Comte de Gabalis, and am now in the middle of 
Geoffry of Monmouth, an Historian of equall veracity. 
Reduced to such and only such amusements, I thank 
God, I have however, no melancholick ‘moments ; my 
Philosophy teaches me not to add to the ills I have, 
a still greater ill, impatience; and my long experience 
of everything tells me how little anything is to be 
regretted. I am with true esteem,” ® etc. 

In a letter to his son, 21st November, he says: 
“The King has been ill, but his illness has terminated 
in a good fit of the gout, with which he is still con- 
fined. It was generally thought that he would have 
died, and for a very good reason, for the oldest lion in 
the Tower, much about the King’s age, died a fortnight 





+ “ What life in all that ample body, say? 
What heav’nly particle inspires the clay ?” 
Pope, /mitations of Horace, Sat. ii. 77. 
2 Szc in MS. 
3 Dr. Samuel Squire was Dean of Bristol in 1760, and Bishop of St. 
Davids in 1761. 
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ago. This extravagancy, 1 can assure you, was be- 
lieved by many above peuple. So wild and capricious 
is the human mind! 

‘Take care of your health as much as you can, for ¢o 
be, or not to be, is a question of much less importance, 
in my mind, than to be or not to be well.” ? 

In answer to a letter from the Duke of Newcastle, of 
7th December, expressing his pleasure at hearing that 
Lord Chesterfield was so well recovered of his late 
disorder, and proposing to wait upon him the following 
Monday, Lord Chesterfield writes on the same day :— 

‘“T will without fail have the honour of receiving 
your Grace at the time you are pleased to appoint. I 
hope Dr. Squire acquainted your Grace that I would 
have attended you at Newcastle house, the Cockpit, 
or any other place that might be more convenient to 
you. You have I dare say, business enough upon 
your hands, and that business disagreable enough 
too. What is worse, it will last next year, for I see 
neither prospect nor possibility of a peace, as things 
are now circumstanced. Some power or other must 
be near undone before a peace can be made, may it 
be that of our enemies, and not our own. 

“P.S.—Would it be impossible to bring about a 
separate peace between the Kings of Prussia and 
Poland, England as usuall, furnishing the necessary 
cement.” ? 

Lord Chesterfield’s last letter this year is to his son, 
December 15th, in which he says: “ The estimates for 





1 Letters, iv. p. 302. 
? Now first published. MVewcastle Papers, 32,886, f. 195. 
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the expense of the year 1759 are made up; I have 
seen them; and what do you think they amount to? 
No less than twelve millions three hundred thousand 
pounds! A most incredible sum, and yet already 
all subscribed, and even more offered. The unani- 
mity in the House of Commons, in voting such a sum 
and such forces, both by sea and land, is not less 
astonishing. This is Mr. Pitt’s doing, azd zt zs mar- 
vellous in our eyes.” * 

Lord Chesterfield had purposed soliciting Burrish’s 
commission for his son, “one of the most agreeable 
ones in His Majesty's gift”; and the vacancy having 
occurred, he now, February 15th, wrote to the Duke 
of Newcastle accordingly.’ 

“T am’told that some subaltern minister is to be 
sent to some subaltern Courts, to replace the late Mr. 
Burrish at Munich, Manheim, Ratisbonne, &ra. If 
that be so would it be impossible by your Grace's 
protection to get Mr. Stanhope shoved from the rank 
of Ensign at Hambourg to that of Second Lieutenant 
among the Electors of the Rhine. Your Grace may 
easily believe by this application, that it is a thing I 
could wish, but at the same time I assure your Grace, 
that if there is the least inconveniency or impropriety 
in the matter, I desire it may not be moved. If he 
has done what business he had to do at Hambourg 
with diligence and without great errors, of which 
your Grace and others can best judge (I am sure I 
do not know) it is probable that in the places above 


: \ 
1 Letters, iv. p. 304. * Now first published. 
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mentioned, he may make a tolerable Onslow Burrish, 
Esq. He reads, speaks, and writes the German 
language like English, and is well acquainted with the 
Jus Publicum Imperii, even to the chicane of it. He 
passed two winters at Manheim, where (I don’t know 
why) he was a favourite of the whole Electoral 
Family and was their Commissionaire here, till he 
went to Hambourg. I will say no more upon this 
subject, for if it be proper and that your Grace can do 
it, | know by experience that you will; if it be not 
done I shall be sure that either it could not, or ought 
not to be done, and not even inquire for the reasons. 

“To satisfy my own mind I should make many 
excuses to your Grace for troubling you with this 
application, but to satisfy you, I know I must ommitt 
them, and indeed they are implyed in that perfect 
truth and réspect,” etc. 

“T beg your Grace will not think of answering this 
letver?” 

Lord Chesterfield, who always showed as much 
consideration for his servants and dependants, as for 
himself, in a letter to the Bishop of Waterford, 
February 2oth, telling that his favourite servant, 
White, had been confined with the gout,’ and was 





1 Newcastle Papers, 32,888, f. 124. 

2 Lord Chesterfield mentions him again in a letter of June oth, 1761, 
saying that poor White has been very ill these two months; “he has 
lived with me now about forty years; we were young and healthy 
together ; we are old and crazy and seem to be tending to our last stage 
together”; and again in March, 1767, he writes: “Our poor friend 
White is in a most declining way, and I fear will not last much longer. 
He has now lived with me above fifty years, and served me very faith- 
fully. I shall feel the loss of him very sensibly.” 
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but just got about him again, says: “ But neither 
could he, nor I, myself, have given you any account 
of my most unaccountable illness, for I am ill, better, 
and worse, within the space of every half-hour; all. 
that I know is that it is a miserable latter end of life. 
But it would not be reasonable in me to complain, as 
the former part was happier than I could in justice 
pretend to.” ? 

Writing to his son, February 27th, upon Domestic 
and Foreign affairs, he says: “ Near twelve millions 
have been granted this year, not only xemzne contra- 
dicente, but nemine quicgued adicente. The proper 
officers bring in the estimates ; it is taken for granted 
that they are necessary and frugal; the members go 
to dinner, and leave Mr. West and Mr. Martin? to do 
the rest. 

“J find you are sanguine about the King of Prussia 
this year; I allow his army will be what you say; but 
what will that be wes @ wis French, Austrians, Im- 
perialists, Swedes, and Russians, who must amount to 
more than double that number? Were the inequality 
less, I would allow for the King of Prussia’s being 
so much zpse agmen as pretty nearly to balance the 
account. In war, numbers are generally my omens; 
and I confess, that in Germany they seem not happy 
ones this year. In America, I think we are sure of 
success, and great success; but how we shall be able 
to strike a balance, as they call it, between good 





1 Letters, iv. p. 310. 
* The Secretaries to the Neasury. 
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success there, and ill success upon the Continent, so 
as to come at a peace, is more than I can discover.” ? 

And on March 16th, advising him to add to his 
acquirements by learning Spanish, for the reason that 
it is better to trust to one’s self than to any other 
body whatsoever, he says: “In short, let it be your 
maxim through life, to know all you can know, your- 
self; and never to trust implicitly to the informations 
of others. This rule has been of infinite service to 
me, in the course of my life. 

‘““T am rather better than I was; which I owe not 
to my physicians, but to an ass and a cow; who 
nourish me between them, very plentifully and whole- 
somely ; in the morning the ass is my nurse, at night 
the cow; and I have just now bought a milch-goat, 
which is to graze, and nurse me at Blackheath. I 
do not know what may come of this latter, and I am 
not without apprehensions that it may make a satyr 
of me; but, should I find that obscene disposition 
growing upon me, I will check it in time, for fear of 
endangering my life and character by rapes! And so 
we heartily bid you farewell.” ? 





1 Letters, iv. p. 311. And see Walpole’s letters, Zasszm, at this period. 

2 Letters, iv. p. 314. He has a humorous allusion to this milk diet in a 
subsequent letter in June to the Bishop of Waterford: “I have in 
particular a white amalthea, that strays upon the heath all day, and 
selects the most salutary and odoriferous herbs, which she brings me 
night and morning filtrated into milk. But I did not take this step 
without consulting Dr. Squire, in your absence, whether I might venture 
upon it, for I had heard that goat’s milk partook so much of the nature 
of that wanton animal, that it was apt to cause inordinate concupiscence ; 
but Dr. Squire consented to my drinking it, and assured me that, con- 
sidering all circumstances, he apprehended no danger from it. And, 
upon my honour, I have yet found none.” 


oe ie 
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His son had also been troubled with frequent though 
short returns of illness, for which he seems not to 
have taken sufficient care, and ina letter to him of 
March 30th, Lord Chesterfield says, after giving him 
some advice as to medicines, regimen, etc. : “ When I 
was in Holland, I had a slow fever, that hung upon me 
a great while ; I consulted Boerhaave, who prescribed 
me what I suppose was proper, for it cured me ; but he 
added, by way of postscript to his prescription, Venus 
varius colatur ; which I observed, and perhaps that 
made the medicines more effectual.”* And telling 
him of the great promise of fruit this year at Black- 
heath : “‘ Vertumnus and Pomona have been very pro- 
pitious to me; as for Priapus, that tremendous garden 
god, as I no longer invoke him, I cannot expect his 
protection from the birds and the thieves. 

‘Adieu! I will conclude like a pedant, levzus fit 
patientid, guidqguid corrigere est nefas.”” 

In a letter to his son, April 16th, after criticising the 
style of Harte’s history of Gustavus Adolphus, which 
consists of “ Latinisms, Gallicisms, Germanisms, and 
all zsmzs but Anglicisms ;” he says: “ There is an His- 
tory lately come out, of the Reign of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and her son (no matter by whom) King James, 
written by one Robertson, a Scotchman, which for 
clearness, purity, and dignity of style, I will not scruple 
to compare with the best historians extant, not except- 
ing Davila, Guicciardini, and perhaps Livy.” ® 





P S66 a7tenp. AT. 
® Letters, iv. p. 316. Hor. Carm., Lib. 1. ode xxiv. 
2: Letters, IN Da3ie, \ 
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Mr. Stanhope had been desirous of obtaining leave 
to come home at this time; but it was found to be not 
officially convenient ; and Lord Chesterfield, writing to 
him 27th April, on the subject of this disappointment} 
after observing that a wise man, without being a Stoic, 
considers, in all misfortunes that befall him, their best 
as well as their worst side, says: “I have strictly 
observed that rule for many years, and have found by 
experience that some comfort is to be extracted, under 
most moral ills, by considering them in every light, 
instead of dwelling, as people are apt to do, upon the 
gloomy side of the object.” 

After administering consolation to him with his 
usual good sense, he concludes, “ aeguam memento rebus 
im arduis servare mentem ; be neither transported nor 
depressed by the accidents of life.” ? 


We now come to the first mention of Philip Stanhope, 
Lord Chesterfield’s godson, to whom he had given the 
familiar name of Sturpy, and who ultimately became 
his heir, and successor in the Earldom. Ina letter, 
September 28th, to his kinsman Arthur Charles Stan- 
hope, the father of this boy, Lord Chesterfield informs 
him of his brother Sir William Stanhope’s resolution 
to marry Miss Delaval, sister of Sir Francis Blake 
Delaval, and says: “ The marrying or not marrying 
was his business, which I neither advised nor objected 
to; and as for the lady she has been soberly and 
modestly educated in the country, and is of a very good 





1 Letters, iv. p. 320. Hor. Carm., Lib. II. ode iii. 
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gentleman’s family. She is full young enough to have 
children, being but two-and-twenty, and my brother is 
not too old to beget some, so that probably there will 
be children; but in all events I assure you I shall have 
the same concern and attention for Sturpy that I have 
hitherto had, and when I must no longer consider him 
as my grandson, I will look upon him as my great- 
grandson, and while I live, grudge no trouble nor 
expense for his education.” * 

We shall see, hereafter, the result of this ill-assorted 
marriage, which took place on the 6th October, and 
of which there was no issue; and how fully Lord 
Chesterfield carried out his promises in favour of 
STURDY. 

During the latter part of this year, Lord Chester- 
field was, as his letters to the Bishop of Waterford show, 
not only too ill to write, but too ill to speak, think, or 
move. In a letter to him, of December oth, after 
telling of his physical ills, and how detached he is from 
life, he says: “I consider it as one who is wholly un- 
concerned in it; and, even when I reflect back upon 
what I have seen, what I have heard, and what I have 
done myself, I can hardly persuade myself, that all that 
frivolous hurry and bustle, and pleasures of the world, 
had any reality; but they seem to have been the 
dreams of restless nights. This philosophy, however, 
I thank God, neither makes me sour nor melancholic ; 
I see the folly and absurdity of mankind, without in- 
dignation or peevishness. I wish them wiser, and 


' Letters, iv. p. 3278 
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consequently better than they are. I pity the weak 
and the wicked, without envying the wise and the 
good, but endeavouring to the utmost of my abilities 
to be one of that minority.” 

And writing to him again, January 22nd, 1760, he 
says: “I have within these few months more than 
once seen death very near; and when one does see it 
near, let the best or the worst people say what they 
please, it is a very serious consideration. I thank God 
I saw it without very great terrors ; but, at the same 
time, the divine attribute of mercy, which gives us 
comfort, cannot make us forget, nor ought it, His 
attribute of justice, which must blend some fears with 
our hopes. . . . However, while 1 crawl upon 
this planet, I think myself obliged to do what good I 
can, in my narrow domestic sphere, to my fellow-crea- 
tures, and to wish them all the good I cannot do.” ? 

In his next letter to the Bishop, April 29th, he 
speaks with high praise of Voltaire’s Aréczs of Ecclesi- 
astes: “‘ Nothing in my mind can be finer than both 
the sense and poetry of it. For fear that you should 
not have seen it, I will give you two passages out of it, 
that struck me exceedingly. 
| Dieu nous donna des biens, il veut qu’on en jouisse, 

Mais n’oubliez jamais leur cause & leur Auteur, 

Et, lorsque vous gofitez sa divine faveur, 

O mortels, gardez vous d’oublier sa justice ! 
This is exactly from the original; but the following 
lines are in my mind a great improvement. 


1 Letters, iv. p. 329. 2 Letters, iv. p. 330. 
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Répandez vos bienfaits avec magnificence, 
Méme aux moins vertueux ne les refusez pas ; 

Ne vous informez point de leur reconnaissance, 
Il est grand, il est beau de faire des ingrats.! 


I now read Solomon with a sort of sympathetic feel- 
ing. I have been as wicked and as vain, though not 
so wise as he; but am now at last wise enough to 
feel and attest the truth of his reflection, that all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit. This truth is never 
sufficiently discovered or felt by mere speculation ; 
experience in this case is necessary for conviction, 
though perhaps at the expense of some morality.” ” 

In a letter to the Duke of Newcastle,* roth June, 
Lord Chesterfield writes : “As there is little difficulty 
in refusing a request which it is absolutely impossible 
to comply with, I venture to trouble your Grace with 
this. The Duke de Nivernois, an old acquaintance of 
mine, and the most respectable man in France, sent me 
the inclosed letter by the party concerned in it, who is 
as your Grace will see by his case, a considerable 
planter, though a man of quality in St. Domingo. 
What he asks is directly contrary to every law in this 
country relative to commerce, and consequently not in 
the King’s power even to grant; and what I ask is only 
that your Grace would honour me with three lines 
showing the impossibility of granting his request. I 
owed this degree of attention to the Duke de Niver- 





* Oeuvres de Voltaire, edit. 1785, tome 12: Precis de ?Ecclesiaste, 
pp. 268, 269. 


\ 
4° Letters, iv. Pp. 332: 3 Now first published. 
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nois’ recommendation, which I know will prevail with 
you to forgive this trouble from,” etc.’ 

Lord Chesterfield’s next published letter is to the 
Bishop of Waterford, August 28th, in which, speaking 
of his complaints and this unfortunate latter end of his 
life, he owns that perhaps it is a very just one, and a 
sort of balance to the tumultuous and imaginary plea- 
sures of the former part of it. ‘In the general course 
of things, there seems to be, upon the whole, a pretty 
equal distribution of physical good and evil, some 
extraordinary cases excepted; and even moral good 
and evil seem mixed to a certain degree; for one 
never sees any body so perfectly good, or so perfectly 
bad, as they might be. Why this is so, it is in vain 
for us upon this subject to inquire, for it is not given 
us yet to know. I behold it with a respectful admira- 
tion, and cry out O altitudo /”’” 


There is no mention in Lord Chesterfield’s letters 
of the death of George the Second, which happened 
quite suddenly on the morning of the 25th October.® 


1 It does not appear what this “impossible” request was, but I have 
given the letter because the Duke of Newcastle, in his answer to it on 
June 14th, says: “ Whatever obligation your Lordship may have to the 
Duc de Nivernois, I am sure I have a great one, to have procured me 
one of the prettiest letters that ever I read :” And goes on to say that he 
had showed the letter to the King and Mr. Pitt, and that any other favour 
that was possible would be granted to M. de la Pailleterie.—/Vewcastle 
Papers, 32,907, ff. 127, 221. 

2 Letters, iv. p. 334. 

3 The event is related with humorous and sarcastic detail by Walpole 
in ,his letters at this time. See Walpole’s Letters, edit. Cunningham, 


vol. iii. pp. 350-353. 
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In the earlier part of this work I have given an ex- 
tract from the character of the King by Lord Chester- 
field.t It will be found in full in his writings, but is 
too long for insertion here.’ 

The following letters® relate partly to Mr. Stan- 
hope’s prospects of coming into Parliament at the next 
General Election, and partly to the want of agreement 
between the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Pitt, whom 
Lord Chesterfield still humorously alludes to as the 
Duke’s “ wife.” 

On the 28th November he writes: “ This is only 
to give your Grace an account of a fact, which I 
confess I carelessly forgot to inform you of at a 
properer time. Some months ago your Grace was 
so kind as to send me word by the Dean of Bristol, 
that you had fixed Mr. Stanhope’s election for the new — 
Parliament; and as | thought it very likely that it 
might be for Mr. Elliott’s borough of Leskard, which 
he now serves for, I made him by way of civility write 
to Mr. Elliott to tell him that if he should be recom- 
mended by your Grace to serve again for the same 
borough he hoped that he (Mr. Elliott) would have no 
objection to it. To this civility, he received a flat 
negative from Mr. Elliott, and not without a sort of a 
sneer, telling him that by my zxterest he could never 
want a seat in Parliament. He assigned not the least 
reason for his refusal which was the more surprising 
as he and Mr. Stanhope had been old friends and 


1 Ante, p. 121. * See Letters, ed. Mahon, vol. ii., and 
Wit and Wisdom of Lord Chesterfield. 8 Now first published. 
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fellow travellers. Your Grace must be sensible of 
what importance it is to Mr. Stanhope to be in Parlia- 
ment; indeed his all depends upon it, and therefore 
secure in your Grace’s friendship, which I have so often 
experienced, I submitt it entirely to you. I hope your 
Grace will not imagine that I mean to be treated with 
an old Sarum or any Eleemosynary borough, on the 
contrary, I mean to pay my Club, with five hundred 
and fifty other honest gentlemen, who will be chosen 
without Bribery or Corruption. 

“ Hitherto things seem to go on well, at least the 
Publick is well satisfyed, but I know too that there is 
always a dessous des cartes, which bystanders are not 
aware of; how agreable that dessous may be to your 
Grace I cannot judge, but I hope you will take care to 
make it so, by securing a strength in next Parliament, 
and by a close union with your wife, however high 
spirited she may be; and for her own sake she cannot 
prove false to you.” 

After expressing his hope that the winter would pro- 
duce peace, and suggesting that if it could be purchased 
by a million, it would be “money well laid out”: “I 
beg pardon for troubling your Grace with the Idle 
veveriés of a man almost out of the world, but who 
while he is ever so little in it, will be with the utmost 
truth and respect,” * etc. 

The Duke of Newcastle, writing in answer to the 
above, Nov. 29th, after promising that ‘‘ Mr. Stanhope 
shall not want a reasonable seat in Parliament,” says: 


1 Newcastle Papers, 32,915, f. 148. 
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“T thank your Lordship very kindly for your advice 
about my Wife. It quite agrees with my own opinion, 
and inclination; tho’ I must confess she gives herself 
such airs sometimes, as makes our conjugal state not 
quite so pleasant as it ought to be. I think she does 
not coguette with anybody else; at least (if I can make 
any observation) if she does, it does not yet take 
place.” He then admits the necessity of a peace, 
with which he says Mr. Pitt and Lord Hardwicke 
agree,} 

The difficulty respecting his son’s election was, how- 
ever, got over, as appears by Lord Chesterfield’s letter 
to him of the 26th February, 1761; and he became 
member for St. Germains. “I am very glad to hear 
that your election is finally settled, and to say the 
truth, not sorry that Mr. Elliott has been compelled to 
do, de mauvatse grace, that which he might have done 
at first in a friendly and handsome manner. However, 
take no notice of what is past, and live with him as 
you used to do before; for, in the intercourse of the 
world, it is often necessary to seem ignorant of what 
one knows, and to have forgotten what one remem- 
bers.”.? 

Amongst the changes which took place at the be- 
ginning of the new reign, the Earl of Halifax was 
appointed Lord-Lieutenant; and Lord Chesterfield, 
with his unceasing regard for Ireland, writes to the 
Bishop of Waterford, 19th March : ‘“‘ You have a new 
Lord-Lieutenant for your country, who certainly is 


\ 
1 Newcastle Papers, 32,915, f. 168. 3 Leiters, iv. Pp: $37. 
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able, and I dare say willing, to do well; but, for God’s 
sake be quiet, mind your interior civil interests, and do 
not get into any more political scrapes with England, 
that will always be too hard for you in the end, and, if 
provoked, I doubt too hard upon you. I have still a 
tenderness for Ireland, and am really concerned when 
I hear of its being worked up into a general ferment, 
only that a few individuals may make the better bar- 
gain for themselves.” ? 

On the 8th September was solemnised the King’s 
marriage with Queen Charlotte, and their Majesties 
were crowned on the 22nd. Lord Chesterfield, writing 
to the Bishop of Waterford, says: “ The town of 
London and the city of Westminster are gone quite 
mad with the wedding and the approaching Corona- 
tion.” People think nor talk of nothing else. For my 
part, I have not seen our new Queen yet; and as for 
the Coronation, I am not alive enough to march, nor 
dead enough to wa/f, at it. You can bear now and 
then a quibble, I hope; but I am, without the least 
équivogue, my dear Lord, yours,”® etc. 

But, as Horace Walpole says, “the bright dawn was 
overcast” by the differences in the Cabinet respecting 


1 Letters, iv. p. 338. Lord Chesterfield again speaks highly of Lord 
Halifax in his letters to the Bishop of Waterford, June 9 and September 
12. “He has steadiness and resolution to govern you well himself, and 
he will not be governed by undertakers.” “ He has heard of combinations, 
confederations, and all sorts of atzoms, to handcuff and fetter him ; but 
he seems not in the least apprehensive of them.” 

* For full and amusing details of the ceremonies, and description of 
the Queen, see Walpole’s letters of September, 9, 10, 24, and 25. 

3 Letters, iv. p. 341. 
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the declaration of war against Spain, to which the 
Duke of Newcastle not agreeing, Mr. Pitt waited upon 
the King on the 5th October, and resigned the seals, 
“in order not to remain responsible for measures which 
he was no longer allowed to guide.” * On the 26th, 
Lord Chesterfield wrote the following interesting 
letter? to the Duke of Newcastle :— 

“Your Grace’s faithfull servant deafer and weaker 
both in body and mind than ever, will be at your orders 
whenever you please to signify them. The elopement of 
your wife, I am sensible must be a distressfull circum- 
stance to the Administration in the present crisis of 
affairs, but you must allow too that she nicked the time 
ably. She saw that she could no longer carry on the war 
with the expected success, nor conclude a peace with 
the unanimously expected advantages, and therefore 
prudently left those cares to others; this I take to be 
the true motives of her Elopement. I thought indeed 
that when she dragged the foul clogg of corruption after 
her, she would have lost her popularity and credit with 
the Publick, but I was greatly mistaken, for deffendit 
numerus, and as half mankind does or at least would 
do the same if they could, they seem to like her the 
better for giving countenance to their actions or in- 
tentions. Vagno se nomine quisgue tuatur. 

‘In my solitary and uninformed ways of thinking | 


Correspondence of the Earl of Chatham, ii. p. 158. Walpole, writing 
to Mann, Oct. 6, says, ‘You may bid adieu to victories. It is not that 
Spain or we have declared war, but Mr. Pitt has resigned. The Cabinet 
Council were for temporising. That is not his style.” 

* Now first published. 
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never saw so difficult and dangerous a situation as the 
present. Will you carry on the war? perhaps you 
cannot with success, I am sure not with the expected 
success, Will you make a peace? I will venture to 
say that you cannot make one that will satisfy the 
sanguine demands of the Publick, nay what is worse, 
I question if you can make a good peace in itself, 
independently of the absurd expectations of mankind. 
And yet whatever you cannot do in either war or 
peace, Mr. Prtt both would and could have done it, that 
will be the cry. 

“ Now give me leave to come to your Grace person- 
ally and freely, and forgive the freedom in‘considera- 
tion of the motive, which can be but one. You cer- 
tainly know that you are looked by the whole nation, as 
so set upon a peace that you would accept any rather 
than none; and this notion many more people than 
perhaps you are aware of, most industriously propa- 
gate, and will be glad to put you foremost as the 
author of that peace, which they plainly foresee cannot 
possibly be satisfactory to the Publick; but that is no 
reason why you should appear foremost in it, but on 
the contrary is a reason why you should rather seem 
backward and difficult in it. J// wen sera nit plus nt 
moins pour cela. ‘That transaction is not in your im- 
mediate department at present, therefore why not leave 
to those in whose immediate department it is, the prin- 
cipal load of unpopularity that must necessarily attend 
it? Mr. Pitt, Iam convinced, will not think himself 
gagged by gratitude to a silent acquiescence in Parlia- 
ment nor to absence from it. He will, I am persuaded, 
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be active there this Session, and only waits for the 
conclusion of a peace to carry up an impeachment of 
all or some of the peace-makers, of which number I 
would by no means have the Duke of Newcastle be 
the scape goat, which will not be at all impossible if you 
are not exceedingly cautious. Mr. Pitt will certainly 
communicate to the house those conditions upon which 
alone he was willing to conclude peace, and may per- 
haps go farther and tell upon what conditions some 
others of the Cabinet counsil were willing to agree, 
which contrasted, will make a great flame; for you 
know the violent passions of your late wife too well to 
think that the obligation of secrecy in the Cabinet 
counsil will stop her mouth. Sir Harry Vane sett the 
example many years ago. 

“Forgive, my dear Lord, the freedom of these hasty 
thoughts, since they can only be the effects of that 
friendship and respect, with which I am most sincerely, 
etc. 

“For God’s sake why was not Mr. Pitt’s pension 
tacked inseparably to a Peerage for himself?! For if 
he had been told properly that he must have both or 
neither, I dare say he would have accepted both to- 
gether.” ? 

In a letter to the Bishop of Waterford, 31st October, 
respecting Lord Halifax’s reception at Dublin, and 
praising his speech at the opening of the Parliament, 





* Pitt, on his resignation, accepted a peerage for his wife, as Baroness 
of Chatham, and a pension of three thousand pounds a year for three 
lives. See Walpole’s letters to Mann, and Mongagu, October ro, 1761. 

* Newcastle Papers, 32,685, f. 68. 
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Lord Chesterfield says: “He dwells upon my three 
favourite points—the Protestant Charter-schools, the 
linen manufacture, and a proper indulgence of the silly 
Roman Catholics.” And expresses his hope that the 
business in Parliament will go smoothly on “ for the 
sake of Ireland, that can never be a gainer by quarrel- 
ling with England, however justly.” ? 


At the beginning of 1762, Lord Chesterfield was in a 
very ill state of health, as appears by the following short 
note to the Duke of Newcastle, January 30th : ‘‘ Lord 
Chesterfield returns his most gratefull thanks to the 
Duke of Newcastle for the kind part he is pleased to 
take in his present wretched situation, a wretched one 
it is indeed, for he suffers uninterrupted and acute 
pain, and is not acquainted with sleep, but whatever 
his situation may be, he is always the Duke of New- 
castle’s,” ? etc. 

There is no other letter till the following note in 
May: “ Lord Chesterfield makes his compliments to 
the Duke of Newcastle, and will expect the honour he 
intends him either on Monday or on Tuesday morning 
next, and at whatever hour will be most convenient to 
him. He is impatient to congratulate his Grace upon 
the desirable and honourable situation which he is now 
ins? 

The above note evidently refers to the Duke of 





1 Letters, iv. p. 342. 

2 Now first published. Mewcastle Papers, 32,934, f. 100. 

5 Now first published. Mewcastle Papers, 32,938, f. 388. Not dated 
but indorsed, ‘‘ May 21st, 1762.” 
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Newcastle’s resignation, which took place on the 26th 
May, in consequence of his dissent from the other 
Ministers respecting a proposed subsidy to the King of 
Prussia.1_ Lord Bute, who had long been the favourite 
of the Princess Dowager, and the confidential adviser 
of the new King, became First Lord of the Treasury. 
In a letter to the Bishop of Waterford, July 8th, 
thanking him for a piece of calico, sent to White, he 
says: ‘‘ Mind your weaving and spinning, and lay aside 
your politics; the former will enrich you; but, take 
my word for it, you will never be better for the latter. 
I wish I could see your great politicians labouring for 
the good of their country, like Hercules, with distaffs, 
instead of Septennial Bills in their hands. What, and 
so be dependent upon England? says Mr. Lucas. 
Yes, I hope so; for when Ireland is no longer depen- 
dent upon England, the Lord have mercy upon it!” 
And writing to him again, September 4th, respecting 
the proposed silk manufacture, which he doubts will 
never prove extensive and profitable, owing to the 
climate, he says: “I am glad to find the spirit of in- 
dustry is so active amongst you; itis much better than 
the spirit of politics, and Ireland will get much more 
by it.” And on October 7th, with reference to the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits from France and Portugal at this 








1 Walpole, writing to Montagu, May 25, says: “ Well! to-morrow is 
fixed for that phenomenon, the Duke of Newcastle’s resignation. 
I can divert you with a bon mot, which they give to my Lord Chesterfiela 
The new peerages being menuone:! somebody said, ‘I SupDOs there will 
be no duke made ;’ he replied, ‘Oh yes, there is to be one.’ ‘Is? who?’ 
—‘Lord Talbot [the Lord Steward]: he is te be created Duke Hum- 
phrey, and there is to be no table kept at Court but his.’” 
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time, he says they have often been attacked, and by 
great men, but have always recovered it; “ whereas 
now they die by the kicks of a couple of asses, I mean 
the Most Christian and the Most Faithful Kings,’ 
which I will venture to prophesy they will never re- 
cover, this being by no means an ecclesiastical age. | 
even question whether the Popes will hold it out much 
longer.” ? 

Peace with France having been made in November, 
Lord Chesterfield was able to resume his correspond- 
ence with Madame de Monconseil, and in a letter to 
her, 7th December, he says, respecting the affair of the 
Jesuits: “Je doute fort que leur habileté qui leur a si 
bien servi jusqu’ici, puisse les tirer d’affaire a present. 
Ce siécle n’est pas favorable aux sociétés religieuses ; 
il est trop éclairé ; et je tremble méme pour le Saint 
Pére dans le siécle prochain.” * 

Mr. Faulkner having obtained a verdict against 
Foote for ridiculing him, under the name of Peter 
Paragraph, in a farce called ‘The Orators,” which 
was acted at Dublin, Lord Chesterfield, in a letter, 
4th January, 1763, congratulates him on having 
made his enemy his foot stool; and referring to the 
subject, January 6th, in writing to the Bishop of 
Waterford, says that he would rather have expected 
a noble contempt than a legal process from his philo- 
sophical friend. ‘Socrates never prosecuted Aristo- 
phanes for having attempted to ridicule him.” 4 





1 Of France and Portugal. 2 Letters, iv. pp. 347-350. 
8 Joetters, iv. p. 357. 4 Letters, iv. pp. 358, 360. 
MM 
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In the beginning of June, Mr. Stanhope had re- 
turned to the Continent on a special mission, as Envoy .- 
to the Diet at Ratisbon ; and Lord Chesterfield, writing 
to him on points of ceremonial, advises .him to despise 
German mznuties—‘ such as one step lower or higher 
upon the stairs, a bow more or less, and such sort of 
trifles.”2,* 

Sir William Stanhope’s marriage had turned out as 
might have been expected ; and Lord Chesterfield, in 
a letter to his son, 1st September, after mentioning 
the failure of the King’s endeavour to recall Pitt into 
his. service, says: “(I -havewat. last: done the sheet 
office that can be done, to most married people; that 
is, 1 have fixed the separation between my brother 
and his wife; and the definitive treaty of peace will be 
proclaimed in about a fortnight ; for the only solid and 
lasting peace, between a man and his wife, is, doubt- 
less, a separation.” ? 

And writing to him again, September 3oth, after 
advising to converse with himself some part of every 
day, says: ‘‘Lord Shaftesbury recommends self-con- 
versation to all authors ;? and I would recommend it 





1 Letters, iv. pp. 363-365. 

2 Walpole, in a long letter to Mann, 1 September, after giving details 
of the above negotiation with Pitt, says: ‘‘We sent you Sir William 
Stanhope, and my lady, a fond couple ; you have returned them to us 
very different. When they came to Blackheath, he got out of the chaise 
to go to his brother Lord Chesterfield’s, made her a low bow, and said, 
“Madame, I hope I shall never see your face again.’ She replied, ‘ Sir, 
I will take all the care I can that you never shall.’ He lays no gallantry 
to her charge.” 


8 See Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, vol. i. “ddvice to an Author, sects. 
J. Tit, 
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to all men; they would be the better for it. Some 
people have not time, and fewer have inclination, to 
enter into that conversation ; nay, very many dread it, 
and fly to the most trifling dissipations, in order to 
avoid it; but if a man would allot half an hour every 
night, for this self-conversation, and recapitulate with 
himself whatever he has done, right or wrong, in the 
course of the day, he would be both the better and the 
wiser for it. 

“ My brother, and Lady Stanhope, are at last finally 
parted. I was the negotiator between them ; and had 
so much trouble in it, that I would much rather nego- 
tiate the most difficult point of the 7us publicum Sacri 
Romant Imperiz, with the whole Diet of Ratisbon, 
than negotiate any point with any woman. If my 
brother had had some of those self-conversations, 
which I recommend, he would not, I believe, at past 
sixty, with a crazy, battered constitution, and deaf into 
the bargain, have married a young girl, just turned of 
twenty, full of health, and consequently of desires. 
But who takes warning by the fate of others? This, 
perhaps, proceeds from a negligence of self-conversa- 
tion,” ? 

In November, Lord Chesterfield, having been 
dangerously ill of a bilious fever, went to Bath, hoping 
to restore his strength and spirits, but in a letter to 
the Bishop of Waterford, 5th December, he says: 
“The waters, however, which I have now drunk a full 
fortnight, have done no such thing ; instead of that, I 


1 Letters, iv. pp. 379, 372. 
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grow weaker every day, and my spirits lower. If this 
increases, or even lasts much longer, I shall be in the 
hands of the wadertakers, as well as your Lord Lieu- 
tenant.” * 


Mr. Stanhope, who had returned to England at the 
end of the preceding year, having been sent for to 
attend in his place in Parliament, was now appointed 
Envoy to Dresden; and Lord Chesterfield, in a letter 
to Madame de Monconseil, 23rd April, 1764, lament- 
ing his “ surdité impénetrable et incurable,” says, with 
reference to self-conversation :— 

“Jai le loisir d’avoir plusieurs téte-a-tétes avec 
moi-méme, dont je me flatte d’avoir profité, et auxquels 
je navois jamais pense, pendant que j’étois rapidement 
emporté par le tourbillon des affaires, ou des plaisirs ; 
de sorte que, graces a Dieu, je n’ai ni mélancolie ni 
humeur, et nonobstant tous mes maux 7’e” connois de 
plus misérables. 

“ Votre petit protégé part la semaine qui vient pour 
Dresde, ot le Roi a eu la bonté de le nommer son 
Envoyé. Il! prend le chemin de Paris, principalement, 
a ce que je crois, pour avoir l’honneur de vous y faire 
Sancoure ns 

Writing to his son, July 27th, he says: “ The rage 
of marrying is very prevalent ; so that there will prob- 
ably be a great crop of cuckolds next winter, who are 
at present only cocus ex herbe ;” and September 3rd : 
‘Here is no domestic news of changes and chances in 





\ 
1 Letiers, iv. p. 376. 2 Letters, iv. p. 382. 
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the political world ; which, like oysters, are only in 
season in the R months, when the Parliament sits.” ? 

Lord Chesterfield’s last letters this year are to his 
son, advising him to accept a proposal made to him of 
vacating his seat in Parliament, for a valuable money 
consideration, as it would secure him from another 
unpaid journey from Dresden, “in case they meet, or 
fear to meet, with difficulties in any ensuing Session 
of the present Parliament. Whatever one must do, 
one should do de bonne grace.” 


In a letter to his son, April 22nd, 1765, after com- 
menting upon Foreign and Domestic matters and 
disputes: “I see and hear these storms from shore 
suave mart magno, etc.® | enjoy my own security 
and tranquillity, together with better health than I had 
reason to expect, at my age, and with my constitution: 
however, I feel a gradual decay, though a gentle one ; 
and | think that I shall not tumble, but slide gently to 
the bottom of the hill of life. When that will be, I 
neither know nor care, for I am very weary.” 

And, August 17th, he writes: “I feel this beginning 
of the autumn, which is already very cold : the leaves 
are withered, fall apace, and seem to intimate that I 


1 Letters, iv. pp. 387, 388. 

2 Letters, iv. pp. 394, 396. A new writ for the borough of St. Germains 
was moved on May 22, 1765, and William Hussey was elected in the 
place of Philip Stanhope. 

3 “ Suave, mari magno turbantibus aequora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem.” 
—Lucretius, lib. ii. i. 
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must follow them ; whichI shall do without reluctance, 

_being extremely weary of this silly world. God bless 
you, both in it and after it!” * 

Writing 25th September to the Bishop of Water- 
ford, who was always solicitous about his health, he 
says: “J am just as you left me, neither well nor ill, 
and hobbling on to my journey’s end, which I think I 
am not afraid of, but will not answer for myself, when 
the object draws very near, and is very sure. That 
moment is at least a very respectable one, let people 
who boast of not fearing it say what they please, and 
by the way those people have commonly the most 
reason to fear it.” And, remarking upon the affairs of 
Ireland, he says: ‘‘ Those amongst you who are wise 
will avoid quarrelling with England. I say this only 
for the sake of Ireland, to which I most sincerely wish 
well, and I believe that Iam generally thought to do 
so. Do not think of mimicking our Parliamentary 
tricks in England, for they will not do in Ireland. 

‘“T propose going to Bath in about three weeks, for 
half repairs at most; whole ones I do not pretend to: 
my wretched vessel is too much shattered to be ever 
fit for sailing again. May yours sail easily and safely 
many years!” ? 

In a letter, October r:2th, to Arthur Charles Stan- 
hope, who had desired his opinion concerning his then 
intended third marriage, Lord Chesterfield expresses 
his views on matrimony very freely, saying that, “In 
matters of religion and matrimony I never give any 








\ 
1. Letters, iv. pp. 399, 403. 2 Letters, iv. p. 407. 
» lv. pp » lv. p 
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to him, “as a friend to my country, for your noble, and 
generous declaration which you gave yesterday, of 
your thoughts and intentions for the repeal of the 
most fatal act of Parliament, that was ever passed in 
this country ; and as I have been from the beginning, 
invariably of that mind, it does me honour, as it does 
the cause, to have your Lordship’s most weighty 
opinion with us.” 

To which Lord Chesterfield writes in answer, in the 
evening of the same day :— 

“Indeed, I deserve no praise for giving my Proxy 
in so just a cause, for I should never have forgiven 
my self if the repeal of the fatal Stamp Act had been 
thrown out in the House of Lords, by one single 
vote, for want of mine. The absurdity of that act, 
equals, if possible the mischief of it, by asserting a 
right which you know you cannot exert, and even 
that, for getting fourscore thousand pounds a year, 
which you cannot get neither, with the loss of at least 
one million a year in your trade and manufactures. 

“T recommend to your Grace to be upon your 
guard in the house of Lords against any of Lord 
Strange's modifications; let the repeal pass without 
amendments, or explanatory clauses, which, if you once 
admitt, you will not know where you are, but you will 
lose sight of the main question by wrangling upon 
amendments to amendments and modifications upon 
modifications. 

“I confess I am not sanguine as to your carrying 
the Bill of repeal at all, therefore do not be negligent, 
for from what dropped some time ago in the house of 
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5 
Lords, and from what was declared since, somewhere 


else, I have my doubts.” * 

In a letter to his son, 17th March, on public matters, 
Lord Chesterfield says : “It is very doubtful whether 
Mr. Pitt will come into the administration or not ; the 
two present Secretaries are extremely desirous that he 
should; but the others think of the horse that called 
the man to its assistance.” And with respect to the 
Stamp Act: ‘ N.B.—The repeal of it was carried in 
both Houses by the Ministers against the King’s de- 
clared inclinations, which is a case that has seldom 
happened, and I believe seldom will happen. Lord 
Bute’s conduct has been, through all this affair, ex- 
tremely irresolute and undecided.” ? 

The following letter * from Lord Chesterfield to the 
Duke of Newcastle speaks for itself. 


‘BLACKHEATH, /une 20th, 

‘“‘T beg your Grace not to mistake this letter, for a 
sollicitation, which I have neither a claim nor a desire 
to trouble you with. 

“My kinsman Lord Strathmore * insisted, by the 
advice of his friend the Duke of Portland, that I 
should recommend him to you to be one of the six- 
teen Peers for Scotland in the room of Lord Suther- 





1 Newcastle Papers, 32,974, ff. 85, 87. 2 Letters, iv. p. 420. 

3 Now first published. 

4 The Earls of Strathmore are kinsmen of the Earls of Chesterfield by 
descent from Lady Elizabeth Stanhope, daughter to the second Earl of 
Chesterfield, who became the wife of the fourth.Lord Strathmore. See 
ante, p. 7. 
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advice ; because I will not have anybody’s torments in 
‘this world or the next laid to my charge. You say 
that you find yourself lonely and melancholic at Mans- 
field, and I believe it; but then the point for your 
mature consideration is, whether it is not better to be 
alone than in bad company, which may very probably 
be your case with a wife. I may possibly be in the 
wrong, but I tell you very sincerely, with all due 
regard to the sex, that I never thought a woman good 
company for a man ¢éé¢e-@-¢é¢e, unless for one purpose, 
which, I presume, is not yours now.” 

After referring to Mr. Stanhope’s good fortune with 
his last wife, the considerations due to his family ; and 
the example of Sir William Stanhope’s case; he says: 
“Upon the whole, you will marry or not marry, as 
you think best ; but to take a wife merely as an agree- 
able and rational companion, will commonly be found 
to be a grand mistake. Shakspeare seems to be a 
good deal of my opinion, when he allows them only 
this department, 


To suckle fools and chronicle small beer.” 3 


Writing to his son, November 28th, from Bath, he 
complains of pains in his legs, hips, and arms, which, 
whether gouty or rheumatic, “have absolutely reduced 
me to the miserable situation of the Sphynx’s riddle, 


1 Or rather, Iago, in Othello, act ii. sc. i. Letters, iv. p. 408. 

In a letter to his son, 27 December, Lord Chesterfield says, respect- 
ing the separation of men and their wives, “I wonder at none of them 
for parting ; but I wonder at many for still living together; for in this 
country, it is certain, that marriage is not well understood.” 





tT 
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to walk upon three legs; that is, with the assistance 
of my stick, to walk, or rather hobble, very indif- 
ferently. I wish it were a declared gout, which is the 
distemper of a gentleman; whereas the rheumatism is 
the distemper of a hackney-coachman or chairman, 
who are obliged to be out in all weathers and at all 
hours.” ? 

Lord Chesterfield was strongly opposed to the 
attempt to tax the American colonies. Ina letter to 
his son, 27th December, he says, relatively to the late 
imposed Stamp Duty, which our colonists absolutely 
refused to pay: ‘The Administration are for some 
indulgence and forbearance to those froward children 
of their mother country ; the Opposition are for taking 
vigorous, as they call them, but I call them violent 
measures ; not less than des dragonades; and to have 
the tax collected by the troops we have there. For 
my part, I never saw a froward child mended by 
whipping ; and I would not have the mother country 
become a step-mother.” 

And again, February 11th, 1766, he writes: “The 
Stamp Act has proved a most pernicious measure; for, 
whether it is repealed or not, which is still very doubt- 
ful, it has given such terror to the Americans, that our 
trade with them will not be, for some years, what it 
used to be.” ? 

The Duke of Newcastle, in a letter to Lord Ches- 
terfield,’ of February 25th, expresses his “ gratitude” 





1 Letters, iv. p. 411. 2 Legers, iv. pp. 415, 418. 
3 Now first published. 
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land who is lately dead. I assured them that my 
recommendation could not nor ought not to have any 
weight any where. But I gave him the best advice 
I was able, which was to lay before the Administration, 
a particular of Miss Bowes’s fortune,’ and of the influ- 
ence that always accompanys such immense property ; 
this I assured him would be the best sollicitor he 
could employ. I confess my kinsman was born a 
Jacobite, but I can assure your Grace that by regenera- 
tion he is a staunch Whigg; the competitor whom he 
seems to fear the most is the Duke of Athol, who 
perhaps, has not experienced the same effects of re- 
generation, and I cannot help hinting, that should 
he prevail over Lord Strathmore’s prodigious weight 
of metal, it will be suspected to be owing to some 
secret influence.” 

The result of this application, as appears by a long 
letter from the Duke of Newcastle in answer, was, 
that the preference was given, for the time, to the 
Duke of Athol, with a promise in favour of Lord 
Strathmore upon another occasion.’ 


On the return of Mr. Pitt to power, not as Mr. 
Pitt, but as Earl of Chatham,.Lord Chesterfield, writ- 
ing to his son, rst August, and telling him that the 


1 Lord Chesterfield, writing to his son, February 13, 1767, says: “ My 
kinsman, Lord Strathmore, is to be married, in a fortnight, to Miss 
Bowes, the greatest heiress, perhaps, in Europe, and ugly in proportion. 
In short, the matrimonial frenzy seems to rage at present, and is epi- 
demical. The men marry for money, and I believe you guess what the 
women marry for.” 

* Newcastle Papers, 32,975, ff. 464, 472. 
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curtain was drawn up, and discovered the new actors, 
says: “Mr. Pitt, who had carte blanche given him, 
named every one of them; but what would you think 
he named himself for? Lord Privy Seal, and (what 
will astonish you, as it does every mortal here) Earl 
of Chatham. The joke here is, that he has had a fad 
up statrs, and has done himself so much hurt, that he 
will never be able to stand upon his legs again.” * 

Although Lord Chesterfield’s health continued to 
decline, and he could write to the Bishop of Water- 
ford, October roth: “ The mind unfortunately keeps 
pace in decay with the body, and age and infirmities 
weaken them equally. I feel it most sensibly ; my 
body totters, and my understanding stutters ;” and to 
his son on the 29th: “I set out to-morrow for Bath, in 
hopes of half repairs, for Medea’s kettle could not give 
me whole ones; the timbers of my wretched vessel 
are too much decayed to be fitted out again for use ;” 
yet it is evident that his mind continued as clear as 
ever, for he addressed two letters from that place in 
November to the Countess of Suffolk, written in the 
character of his footman, in allusion to which, the 
editor of her correspondence says: “The collection 
begins and ends with Lord Chesterfield; his letters 
are marked with his characteristic elegance and wit, 
and his last letter is as gay as his first, written fifty- 
five years before.’ ? 

Ina letter to the Bishop of Waterford, March 12th, 


1 Letters, iv. p. 427. > Suffolk Letters,%, p. xxxii., and ii. pp. 334, 
339 ; Letters, iv. pp. 433-437. 
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1767, Lord Chesterfield says, with ironical reference 
to the advice he had given to Mr. Charles Arthur 
Stanhope: ‘How are you now? I hope as well, 
and as strong as a man can be with safety, and with- 
out a tendency to the iteration of nuptials. My kins- 
man, Mr. Stanhope, of Mansfield, has most prudently 
yielded to those inclinations, and has married a girl of 
five and twenty, himself sexagenary. She isa niece 
of Mr. Barnes of Derby, whom you know. His son, 
whom I have taken and adopted, turns out prodigi- 
ously well, both as to parts and learning, and gives 
me great amusement and pleasure, in superintending 
his education, and in some things instructing him 
myself, in which I flatter myself that I do some good, 
considering his future rank and fortune.” ? 

In the autumn of this year Lord Chesterfield ap- 
pears to have been very ill, and to have had a visit 
at that time from the Bishop of Waterford, for he 
writes to him on 16th October: “ My right hand being 
now tolerably able, and my heart being, I am sure 
extremely willing, I cannot employ the former so well, 
as in conveying my hearty and sincere thanks to you, 
for the uncommon and extraordinary proofs of your 
friendship and affection in my last illness. 

This overpays any debt of gratitude you might re 
you owed me, and I confess myself your debtor.” 
And writing to him again, 5th December, he says: 
‘‘T have no actual illness nor pain to complain of, but 
I amas lame of my legs as when you saw me, and 





1 Letters, iv. p. 447. 
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must expect to be so for the rest of my life. Every 
year, at a certain period of life, takes away something 
from us; this last has taken away my legs, and there- 
fore I must now content myself with those of my 
horses ; otherwise I am tolerably well for me.’ ? 

Lord Chesterfield had been desirous of bringing his 
son into Parliament again, through the influence of 
Lord Chatham ; but of this he was disappointed, and 
ina letter to him on the subject, 12th March, 1768, 
he says: ‘“‘I am of a very different opinion from you 
about being in Parliament, as no man can be of con- 
sequence in this country, who is not in it; and, though 
one may not speak like a Lord Mansfield, or a Lord 
Chatham, one may make a very good figure in a 
second rank. Locus est et pluribus uméris.”” 

But Lord Chesterfield was this year to suffer the 
greatest vexation that in his long life he ever endured. 
Mr. Stanhope, who had been for some years in a very 
indifferent state of health, had gone to Avignon, on 
leave of absence from his post at Dresden, and there. 
died of dropsy on the 16th November ; and the first 
intimation that Lord Chesterfield appears to have 
received of his loss, was from the lady who announced 
herself as Mr. Stanhope’s widow, with two children. 
How deeply Lord Chesterfield must have felt the in- 
gratitude and duplicity of his son, in having thus been 
married for years without his knowledge, can never be 
told, for he has nowhere alluded to the subject himself; 


1 Letters, iv. pp. 458, 465. \ 
* Letters, iv. p. 462, December 19, 1767, and p. 469. 
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but with his philosophic self-control, he sunk his disap- 
pointment upon the world, and so far from visiting 
the fault of the father upon the survivors, he not only 
received them kindly, but at once took charge of the 
education of the two boys, equipped them thoroughly 
with clothes, etc., and sent them to a good school. 

In a letter to General Irwine, November 21st, Lord 
Chesterfield mentions the death of the Duke of New- 
castle, which had occurred four days previously. ‘“ My 
old kinsman and contemporary!’ is at last dead, and 
for the first time quiet. He had the start of me at 
his birth by one year and two months, and I think 
we shall observe the same distance at our burial. I 
own I feel for his death, not because it will be my turn 
next; but because I knew him to be very good- 
natured, and his hands to be extremely clean, and even 
too clean if that were possible ; for, after all the great 
offices which he had held for fifty years, he died three 
hundred thousand pounds poorer than he was when 
he first came into them. A very unministerial pro- 
ceeding !”? 

In a letter of March 16th, 1769, to Mrs. Eugenia 
Stanhope, his son’s widow, at Paris, he says: “I am 
extremely surprised that Mrs. du Bouchet* should have 
any objection to the manner in which your late husband 


1 His relationship with Lord Chesterfield proceeded from the marriage 
of Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Stanhope of Shelford, to John Holles, 
first Earl of Clare, the ancestor in the maternal line of the Duke of New- 
castle and Mr. Pelham. 

2 Letters,iv. p. 477, and see the “character” of the Duke of Newcastle, 
Letters, ed. Mahon, vol. ii.; and in Wit and Wisdom of Lord Chesterfield. 

3 His son’s mother. 
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desired to be buried, and which you, very properly, 
complied with. All I desire, for my own burial, is not 
to be buried alive ; but how or where, I think, must be 
entirely indifferent to every rational creature.” * 

In his letters at this time, Lord Chesterfield excuses 
himself to his correspondents on account of an in- 
flammation in his eyes, which for a time hindered him 
from either writing or reading. “It is losing my 
livelihood,” he says in a letter to the Bishop of Water- 
ford, July oth, “for I live only upon reading, incapable 
of any other amusement.” And ina letter to General 
Irwine, August 6th : “ My eyes are still so bad, that 
they are of little use to a deaf man, who lived by read- 
ing alone ; many other physical ills crowd upon me, and 
I have drained Pandora’s box, without finding hope at 
the bottom. The taxes that nature lays upon old age 
are very heavy ; and I would rather that death would 
distrain at once, than groan long under the burthen.” ? 

And in his last letter this year to the Bishop of 
Waterford, from Bath, 21st November, he says: “I am 
turned of seventy-six, a sufficient distemper itself, and 
moreover attended with all the usual complaints of old 
age; the most irksome of them all to me is, that my 
eyes begin to fail me, so that I cannot write nor read 
as I used to do, which were my only comforts; but 
melius fit patrentia guidguid corrigere est nefas.” * 

In writing to Alderman Faulkner, 2nd January, 
1770, thanking the Dublin Society for having put up his 





1 Letters, iv. p. 481. 2 Letters, iv. pp. 484, 485. 
8 Letters, iv. p. 490. 
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busto “among so many better heads,’ he modestly 
says: “My head never did Ireland much good; but, 
upon my word, my heart always wished it, and if it 
loves me a little, it is but love for love. There isa 
spirit of dissatisfaction among you ; but I hope it will 
not run into faction, which is too much the case in 
England at present ; be angry, but sin not.” 

In a letter to the Bishop of Waterford, 11th March, 
Lord Chesterfield mentions the death of Arthur 
Charles Stanhope, saying: ‘“ There seems to be an 
infectious distemper in the house of Stanhope; your 
acquaintance, Arthur, died about ten days ago, as 
did his next brother Sir Thomas! three days after. 
I suppose I am too old and too tough to take the 
infection.” ° 

As the death of Arthur Stanhope threw upon Lord 
Chesterfield the entire care of his godson, his ‘‘ boy,” 
as he always called him, it seems.the proper time to 
advert to the remarkable correspondence which, until 
its recent publication, was but imperfectly known.’ 
Moreover, the doubt which was for a time thrown 
aver the “ boy’s” succession by the marriage of Sir 
William Stanhope, was dispelled by the separation. 

From the time that Lord Chesterfield had adopted 
his godson, Philip Stanhope, he had taken charge of 
his education, and in a series of letters from 1761 to 


1 Knighted by the King in 1759. Letter from Miss Stanhope to her 
brother, Arthur, October 6, 1759. 


2 Letters, iv. pp. 491, 492. 
5 Letters of Philip Dormer, fourth Earl of Chesterfield, to his godson 


and successor, edited by the Earl of Carnarvon. Second edition, 1890, 
NOON 
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1770, the Earl, with unceasing assiduity, and in spite 
of his advancing age and infirmities, had pursued the 
same course of instruction that he had before used with 
his son, sending him “scraps” of history, ancient and 
modern, dialogues in English and French; and at the 
same time urging the importance of attention, industry, 
morals and manners, and sometimes the ‘“ Graces.” 
And whoever will take the trouble—or rather, give 
himself the pleasure—carefully to peruse these let- 
ters, which should be read in connection with the ’ 
letters during part of the same period, to the boy’s. 
father, will, I think, agree in the main with the esti- 
mate formed by their Editor of the wisdom, the good 
sense, and the genuine kindliness and affection dis- 
played in them. Chesterfield loved his godson, and 
did all in his power to make his godson love him. 
These letters differ somewhat in tone from the 
earlier letters to his son, partly perhaps on account 
of the higher station in life which his godson was 
destined to fill, and partly as they were mellowed by 
the age of the writer. There is more of refined 
humour than in the former letters, and making allow- 
ance for the difference in the ages of the persons. 
addressed, there is much of the humour tempered by 
seriousness, which we see in the later letters to the 
Bishop of Waterford. 


Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his friends during the 
ensuing two years are but few and at longer intervals, 
and relate almost entirely to his failing health and 
strength. To the Bishop of Waterford, August 15th, 
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he writes: “There is no relief for the miseries of a 
crazy old age, but patience; and as I have many of 
Job’s ills, I thank God, I have some of his patience 
too; and I consider my present wretched old age as a 
just compensation for the follies, not to say sins, of 
my youth,” 

In the last letter he wrote to the Bishop of Water- 
ford, 19th December, 1771, consoling him for the 
death of his son, he writes, evidently with his own loss 
in his mind: “ Your grief is just; but your religion, of 
which I am sure you have enough, (with the addition 
of some philosophy,) will make you keep it within due 
bounds, and leave the rest to time and avocations. 
When your son was with me here, just before he em- 
barked for France, I plainly saw that his consumption 
was too far gone to leave the least hopes of a cure; 
and, if he had dragged on this wretched life some few 
years longer, that life could have been but trouble and 
sorrow to you both. This consideration alone should 
mitigate your grief, and the care of your grandson will 
be a proper avocation from it.” 

In his last letter to Mr. Dayrolles from Black- 
heath, 24th September, 1772, Lord Chesterfield men- 
tions the ailment which was, in the end, the cause 
of his death. ‘I am extremely sorry for Mrs. Day- 
rolles’s situation, but I am a little in her case ; for it is 
now four months since I have been labouring under a 
diarrhcea, which our common Doctor Warren has not 
been able to cure. To be nearer him, and all other 
helps, I shall settle in town this day se’nnight, which 
is the best place for sick people, or well people, to 
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reside at, for health, business, or pleasure. God bless 
you all.”* 

Lord Chesterfield continued to linger, though with- 
out pain, or any other illness, until the 24th of March, 
1773, on which day he expired: “having enjoyed the 
highest reputation for all sorts of merit that any man 
ever, perhaps, obtained from his contemporaries.” * 

Lord Chesterfield had retained his memory and his 
presence of mind to his latest breath. Mr. Dayrolles 
having come to pay him his usual visit only about half 
an hour before he expired, the Earl had just strength 
enough to say in a faint voice: “Gzve Dayrolles a 
chair.” These were the last words he was heard to 
speak. “77s good breeding,” said Dr. Warren, who 
was present, “only quits him with his life.” * 


At the time of Lord Chesterfield’s death, the only 
surviving member of his family—for his brother, Sir 
William, had died a few months before at Dijon—was 
his sister Gertrude, the wife of Sir Charles Hotham. 
She survived her husband, and died in 1775.4 Lord 
Chesterfield had no issue by his marriage. 





1 Letters, pp. 495, 502, 506. 5 

* Suffolk Letters, Editor’s note, vol. i. p. I. 

3 Walpole, writing to the Countess of Ossory, March 11, says: “My 
Lord Chesterfield bought a ‘Claude’ the other day for four hundred 
guineas, and a ‘Madame de la Valliére’ for four. He said, ‘ Well! iflam 
laughed at for giving so much for a landscape, at least it must be allowed 
that I have my woman cheap.’ Is not it charming to be so agreeable 
quite to the door of one’s coffin ?” 

* Walpole, writing to Mann, April 17, 1775, says: “Lady Gertrude 
Hotham, one of the few whom perhaps you remember, is dead. She set 
her ruffle, and thence the rest of her dress, ongire, and died of it in ten 
days. She had wit, like all her brothers, but for many years, had been 
a Methodist.” 
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Lord Chesterfield’s will, dated 4th June, 1772, con- 
tains the following characteristic provisions: “I most 
humbly recommend my soul to the extensive mercy of 
that Eternal Supreme, Intelligent Being who gave it 
me most earnestly at the same time deprecating his 
justice Satiated with the pompous follies of this life of 
which I have had an uncommon share I would have 
no posthumous ones displayed at my funeral and 
therefore desire to be buried in the next burying 
place to where I shall die and limit the whole expense 
of my funeral to £100.” After devising his property 
to his godson Philip Stanhope, and directing that the 
sum of £2,500 be paid to his use, to the intent that he 
may pursue his travels through France, Germany, etc., 
“but I will and desire that he by no means go into 
Italy which I look upon now to be the foul sink of 
illiberal manners and vices.” He subjects his devises 
and bequests to the condition “that in case my said 
godson Philip Stanhope shall at any time hereafter 
keep or be concerned in the keeping of any race 
horse or race horses or pack or packs of hounds or 
reside one night at Newmarket, that infamous semi- 
nary of iniquity and ill-manners during the course of 
the races there or shall resort to the said races or 
shall lose.in any one day at any game or bett whatso- 
ever the sum of £500 then and in any of the cases 
aforesaid it is my express will that he: my said 
godson shall forfeit and pay out of my estate the sum 
of £5000 to and for the use of the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster.” After providing annuities for the 





1 “This sentence comprises,” says Lord Mahon, “a lively touch of 
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two sons of his natural son, and giving some other 
legacies: “I give to all my menial or household 
servants that shall have lived with me five years or 
upwards at the time of my death whom I consider as 
unfortunate friends my equals by nature and my 
inferiors only by the difference of our fortunes two 
years wages above what shall be due to them at my 
death and mourning and to all my other menial ser- 
vants one years wages and mourning.” 


Of Lord Chesterfield’s personal appearance little 
can be told, for little is known, except that he was of 
middle height. “I take you as well as myself,” he 
says in one of his letters to his son, ‘“‘to be of the 
family of the Pzccolomini.” And Lord Hervey’s de- 
scription of him as a “stunted giant,” in which Walpole 
seems to. concur, can only be regarded as a malicious 
misrepresentation ; for the portraits of him both in 
youth and age give a very different impression. 


satire. The Earl had found, or believed that he found, the Chapter of 
Westminster of that day, exorbitant and grasping in their negotiations 
with him of land for the building of Chesterfield House ; and he declared 
that he now inserted their names in his will, because he felt sure that if 
the penalty should be incurred, they would not be remiss in claiming it.” 
—Preface to Letters, xix. 

Walpole, writing to the Countess of Ossory, March 27, says: “ Lord 
Chesterfield was dead before my last letter that foretold his death, set 
out. Alas! I shall have no more of his lively sayings, Madam, to send 
you. Oh yes! I have his last : being told of the quarrel in Spitalfields 
and even that Mrs. F. struck Miss P. he said, ‘I always thought Mrs. F. 
a striking beauty.’ 

“Thus, having given away all his wit to the last farthing, he has left 
nothing but some poor witticisms in his Will, tyiag up his heir by forfei- 
tures and jokes from going to Newmarket.” 
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Of his characteristics as a statesman, as an orator, as 
a wit, as a man of letters ; of his opinions upon literary 
subjects ; his liking for the drama, and his indifference 
to music; of his love of capitals, especially of London, 
and his dislike to the country, and its attendant field 
sports ;' of his devoted attachment to his relatives, 
his friends, and his dependants, enough, I think, has 
appeared in the preceding pages, to make recapitula- 
tion needless; but there is another trait in Lord 
Chesterfield’s character which must not be passed 
over: his indifference to rank and birth apart from 
other merit; calling the Posteromania “that very silly 
pride of Family and Posterity,” and saying: “There 
is not a finer subject for ridicule than a man who is 
proud of his birth and jealous of his rank.” ? 

On the subject of Lord Chesterfield’s eloquence and 
wit, Walpole says: “Lord Chesterfield was never reck- 
oned a capital orator, nor could be so, for almost all 
his speeches were prepared and written; and he never 
was eminent asa debater orin replies. His great fame, 
and no man had more in his time, arose from his wit: 
For a series of years nothing was more talked of than 
Lord Chesterfield’s bons mots, and many of them were 
excellent; but many, too, of others were ascribed to him. 





1 “Fat as much Game as you please, but I hope you will never kill 
any yourself.”—Letter to his godson, Nov. 17, 1766. 

2 Walpole, writing to Mann, Sept. 1, 1750, says: “I am now grown to 
bear no descent but my Lord Chesterfield’s, who has placed among the 
portraits of his ancestors two old heads, inscribed Adam de Stanhope 
and Eve de Stanhope ; the ridicule is admirable.” 

And see his Essay in the World, on “Pride of Birth,” and his 
Letters to his Godson, pp. 161, 224, 258, 290. Second edition. 
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His reputation for wit was Rhone established ‘ the 
_ ruin of a man that had very undeservedly been muclz 
admired. This was Sir Paul Methuen, a dull, formal, 
romantic braggadochio, who, returning from Spain with 
reputation ne having concluded the treaty of Madrid, 
passed for the finest gentleman of the age, by telling 
extravagant stories of his own valour and gallantry and 
generosity, though he was sordidly penurious. He 
had crossed over to Africa, vaunted of having killed 
lions, and of flinging a fine ruby into the sea, because 
a lady he was walking with would not accept it. 
Young Lord Stanhope soon saw through this fictitious 
knight-errant, and took all opportunities of turning 
him into ridicule. When he cited the number of lions 
he had killed, Lord Stanhope (Chesterfield) said ‘ Fie, 
Sir Paul, that was errant poaching.’ Sir Paul was not 
so dull, but he felt how much he suffered from such an 
antagonist, and being brutal too, determined to be re- 
venged. The occasion that did not present itself, but 
that he seized, was on being called out in a coffee-house, 
where he was playing at Bilards with Lord Chester- 
field. Sir Paul said, ‘I was called out by a person 
who asked me who it could be I was playing with, 
whose head is bigger than his body, and his nose 
bigger than his head!’ The description had some 
foundation in truth, but Lord Chesterfield, not at all 
disconcerted, replied with equal wit, irony, and coolness, 
‘Oh, Sir Paul, you are famous for encountering 
monsters. Sir Paul attempted no more to demolish 
such anadversary with such coarse weapons.” 

‘Not long before his death, being asked how his 
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contemporary, Lord T si cananesy did, he said, ‘ To tell 
you the truth, we have both been dead this twelve- 
month, but we do not own it.’ A still more admirable 
proof that he retained his quickness to the last, hap- 
pened about a year before his death. His sister, Lady 
Gertrude Hotham, who was grown a strict Methodist, 
and her friend Lady Huntingdon thinking the Earl's 
bad health offered a good opportunity of getting at his 
soul, had a scheme of drawing him down to one of 
their seminaries in Wales, and visited him with that 
view ; but imagining they had great cunning, they said 
nothing of their pious motives, but cried up the good- 
ness of the air and the beauties of the spot, its charming” 
views —and then there were such glorious mountains 
round it. ‘ No, ladies,’ interrupted the Earl, ‘I do not 
love such tremendous prospects. When the faith of 
your ladyships has removed the mountains, I will go to 
Wales with all my heart.’” And in allusion to Maty’s 
statement that Lord Chesterfield had outlived almost 
all his friends and contemporaries, he says: “In the 
Jatter part of his life I frequently visited Lord Chester- 
field, and received great civilities from him. In 1770 
he breakfasted with me at Strawberry Hill, where | 
made him the following compliment, which he found 
in the library printed at my own press :— 

Few paces hence, beneath yon grottoed road, 

From dying Pope the last sweet accents flowed. 

O Twitnam ! would the friend of Pope but bless 

With some immortal strain thy favour’d press, 


The happier emblem would with truth depose, 
That where one Phoenix died, another rose.” ' 


Walpole’ s MS. notes on Maty. 
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The following letter from Lady Chesterfield to Mr. 
Dayrolles at the time that he was supplying some 
notes to Dr. Maty for his then intended biography, 
will show the regard she continued to entertain for 
the Earl’s memory; and seems a fitting conclusion 
to this memoir. 

““. LLONDRES) 02°13 Aone 2177 & 
“« MONSIEUR,— 

‘“‘ Quoique j’aie une fluction @ un ceil, je n’ai voulu 
tarder de vous dire avec quelle satisfaction et plaisir j’ai 
recu votre lettre, accompagnée des circonstances de la 
vie de ce trés cher et trés digne homme feu my Lord 
Chesterfield. Je crois que personne au monde auroit 
été assez habile ni assez ami, pour avoir pu mettre si 
bien au jour et étaler son mérite et ses rares talens 
comme vous avez fait. Comme j’avois cela fort a 
coeur, je vous en suis, Monsieur, d’autant plus obligée, 
et souhaiterois de pouvoir vous faire voir par mes 
remercimens jusqu’ou va ma reconnoissance, et combien 
je suis, avec toute l’estime possible, 

““M. CHESTERFIELD.” * 


* Walpole, writing to Mann, Sept. 17, 1778, says : “ Lady Chesterfield is 
dead, at above fourscore.” 
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Swirt, Dean, Chesterfield’s letter 


to, 5% 53: 


Tencin, Madame de, account 





INDEX. 


of, and letter to, 185; letter 
from, 187. 

TOWNSHEND, Lord, account of, 
a7. 

TRENCK, Baron, a_ house-dog, 


359 352: 


VERNON, account of, 138, 139. 

VOLTAIRE, cited, 49, 200, 417, 
459, 488; his play, Maho- 
met, described, 188; his 
history of the Cvotsades, 
358, 448, 449; his history 
du Siécle de Louis XIV.,, 
435; his précis of Ecclesi- 
astes, 517, 518. 

Volto sciolto e pensiert stretti, 
origin of, 328, 364. 

Vor-HOUT, the, described, 39. 


WALDEGRAVE, Lord, his memoirs, 
489, 494. 

WaLProLkE, Horace, his letters 
cited, passim ; his marginal 
notes on Maty’s Memoirs 
cited, passim ; his opinions 
of Lord Chesterfield’s elo- 
quence, 22, 208, 551 ; anec- 
dotes of Lord Chesterfield, 


551-553- 
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WALPOLE, Sir Robert, 31 ; differ- 
ence with Lord Chesterfield, 
33; sends him ‘ambassador 
to Holland, 36; his quarrel 
with Lord Townshend, 51 ; 
his Excise Scheme, 71 ; his 
Playhouse Bill, 94; resig- 
nation of, and created Earl 
of Orford, 175; Chester- 
field’s conduct to, 177; in- 
quiry into conduct of, 180 ; 
death and character of, 244. 

WALLER, Mr., described, and 
anecdote of, 344. 

WATERFORD, Bishop of, letters 
to, passim. See Chenevix. 

WIL.1AMsS, Sir Charles Hanbury, 
his poem, Jsabella, or the 
Morning, 79; The Heroes, 
271; his attention to Ches- 
terfield’s son, 388; his 
frenzy, 500. 

World, papers on  Johnson’s 
Dictionary in, 466, 469. 
XENOCRATES, Plato’s advice to, 
“To Sacrifice to the 

Graces,” 342. 


YARMOUTH, Countess of, 121,291. 


Butler & Tanner, The Selwood Printing Works, Frome, and London, 
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